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CANADA 


Report by 
THE TARIFF BOARD 


Relative to the Investigation Ordered 
by the Minister of Finance 


respecting 


HATS, CAPS AND RECATED PRODUCTS 


Reference No. 125 


(Textiles ) 


ROGER DUHAMEL, F.R.S.C. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1961 


Price 50 cents Cat. No. FT4—125/10 
Available from the Queen’s Printer 
Ottawa, Canada 


The Honourable Donald M. Fleming, P.C., QC., MP. 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Fleming: 


I refer to your letter of September 24, 1957, in which 
you requested the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry respecting 
textile products. 


In conformity with Section 6 of the Tariff Board Act, 
I have the honour to transmit the tenth Report of the Board 
respecting textile products, in English and in French. This 
Report relates to hats, caps and related products. A copy of 
the transcript of the proceedings at the public hearing accom- 
panies the Report. 


This Report completes the inquiry relating to textile 
products. 


Yours sincerely 


Co 


Chairman 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 


LG. Audette, Q.C. 


GeH. Glass 


F.L. Corcoran 


GeA. Elliott 


KeC. Gerry 


WeDeR. Eldon* 


JE. Gander 
Director of Research 


¥ Dr. E 


Chairman 


First Vice-Chairman 


Second Vice-Chairman 


Member 


Member 


Member 


Ann A. Morrison 
Secretary 


ldon's appointment to the Board was effective after 


the completion of the Board's hearings and deliberations 


on this Report. 
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Explanation of Symbols Used 


Denotes nil or zero 

Indicates that figures are not available 

Indicates a reported figure which disappears on rounding 
A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote to a table 
A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the text 


Denotes an import statistical class 


nu 


THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 125 


(Textiles) 


The letter of Reference from the Minister of Finance, 
directing the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry relative to the 
Textile schedule of the Customs Tariff, was quoted in full in 
the Board's Report on Wool Fabrics, dated March 5, 1958. The 
Tariff Board has already submitted its findings and recommendations 
respecting Wastes (of all fibres), Wool (including tops and noils), 
and Wool Yarns; Wool Fabrics (woollens and worsteds); Cotton and 
Cotton Products; Silk and Man-Made Fibres and Products (so-called 
synthetics); Hosiery and Knitted Goods; Narrow Fabrics, Lace, 
Embroideries, and Fire-hose; Manufactures of Wool or Hair and Re- 
lated Products; Miscellaneous Textiles; and Batting and Wadding 
and Coated or Impregnated Fabrics. This Report relates to Hats, 
Caps and Related Products and completes the inquiry relative to 
the textile schedule of the Customs Tariff. 


Public hearings were held in Ottawa from January 18 to 
January 20, 1960, inclusive. 


A list of the Companies and Associations which made 
representations to the Board follows: 
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Representations: 


Association of Millinery Manufacturers, The, Montreal, P.Q. 
Canadian Department, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers! 

International Union, Montreal, P.Q. 

Cap Makers Union, Local 36, Montreal, P.Q. 

Cap Makers Union, local 47, Toronto, Ont. 

Cap Makers Union, Local 47a, Hamilton, Ont. 

Cap Makers Union, Local 35, Winnipeg, Man. 

Hat Workers Union, Local 74, Brockville, Ont. 

Hat Workers Union, Local 82, Guelph, Ont. 

Hat Workers Union, Local 86, Toronto, Ont. 

Hat Workers Union, local 127, Truro, N.S. 

Millinery Workers Union, Local 46, Toronto, Ont. 

Millinery Workers Union, Local 49, Montreal, P.Q. 

Cap and Cloth Hat Industry of Canada, The, Montreal, P.Q. 
Montreal Hat and Cap Manufacturers Association, The, Montreal, P.Q. 
Ontario Hat and Cap Manufacturers Association 
Manitoba Hat and Cap Manufacturers 
British Columbia Hat and Cap Manufacturers 

Coupey, MH. and Co., Montreal, P.@. 

Guatemala, Consul General of 

Hat Research Foundation, The, Toronto, Ont. 

Japan Textile Products Exporters! Association, Osaka, Japan 

Primary Textiles Institute, Montreal, P.Q. 


A representative of the United Kingdom Trade Commissioner, 
Ottawa, Ont., was present at the public hearing but did not make a 
submission. 
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PART I 


THE INDUSTRY 


Products 


This report is concerned with the tariffs on hats, caps, 
bonnets, berets, hoods, shapes and a number of other products which 
go into the manufacture of headgear. These products are classified 
under tariff items 569; 569a(1); 569a(2); 569a(3)3 569a(4); 569a(5); 
569a(6)3; 569b; 569c(1); 569c(2); 569da(1) and 569d(2). Drawbacks pro- 
vided for under item 1012 are also within the scope of the inguiry. 
Tariff item 56995)» applying to woollen berets, was dealt with in a 
previous report 1) put no recommendation concerning it was made at 
that time. 


Hats, Caps, Bonnets and Berets - Most products designed as headgear 
and commonly worn in Canada are classified in the Tariff as hats, 
caps, bonnets or berets. There are some exceptions. For example, 
products designed to be worn as ladies' headgear may sometimes be 
classified as headsquares, knitted goods or textile manufactures, 

Fur hats and caps, firemen's helmets and safety helmets are classi- 
fied separately in the Tariff; they are not considered in this Report, 


Under the Customs Tariff, hats mst be distinguished from 
caps, bonnets and berets; and certain woollen berets must be distin- 
guished from hats, caps, bonnets and other berets, It would, none 
the less, be difficult if not impossible to find mtually exclusive 
definitions of all these types of headgear; classification must 
depend partly upon usage in the trade. The word "hat" is somewhat less 
readily defined than the words "cap", "bonnet" or "beret"; imports of 
most products similar to those made by Canadian manufacturers of hats 
are classified as hats, Blocking and decorating are typical opera- 
tions in the manufacture of hats, Caps are often of fabric or leather 
and usually have peaks; cutting and sewing are typical operations in 
the manufacture of caps. A bonnet is usually capable of being tied 
under the chin, more or less covers the back and sides of the head, 
and often projects slightly in front. A beret is a round, flat form 
of headgear of soft material with a full crown and no peak, 


Hoods and Shapes - The words "hoods" and "shapes" are used together 
where they appear in the tariff items at present under review, and the 
Board has found little agreement as to the distinction between them, 
They refer to forms, or hat bodies, which can be made into hats by 
such further processing as blocking and decorating. They may be of 
fur felt, of wool-and-fur felt, of wool felt, of plaited or braided 
straw or straw-like fibres, or of fabrics whether woven, knitted, 
crocheted or braided. 


CL) eepomt by the Tariff Board Respecting Hosiery and Knitted Goods, 
pages 19, 42 and 53 


Size and Location of the Indstry 


The Hat and Cap Industry, as defined by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, includes all establishments primarily engaged in the 
manufacture of caps, of men's and boys' hats, of women's and children's 
factory-made hats and of hat and cap makers! materials, It accounts 
for nearly all the Canadian production of hat bodies and headgear and 
for a large part of the Canadian production of miscellaneous hat- 
makers' materials such as sweat-bands, linings, and frames of buckram. 


Principal Statistics of the Hat 
And Cap Industry, 1959 


Value of 

Principal Salaries Factory 
Products Establishments Employees & Wages Shipments 

No. No. $3000 $000 
Felt hat bodies 
and miscellane- 
ous hat-makers' 
materials 8 4,30 Ane Ei 2e1 (0 
Men's hats g(a) 695 2,124 6,146 
Women's and 
children's hats 62 1,864 5,282 1,555 
Caps a 1,028 25398 6,093 
Total 130 4,017 10,960 29,965 


(awe of the establishments reported in this group also produce hat 
bodies. 


While the Hat and Cap Industry is one of the smaller of the 
clothing industries, it employs over 4,000 persons and provides a 
market for substantial quantities of textiles. The wool and fur used 
by the industry for felting, and many of the straw hat bodies, are 
imported. 


About 60 per cent of the employees of the Hat and Cap 
Industry are women. This percentage is fairly typical of the clothing 
industries but it is much higher than the average for all manufac- 
turing industries, which is about 20 per cent. 


The industry is located mainly in the provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario; there are also plants in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. About 70 per cent of the 
employment in the industry is provided in the two metropolitan areas 
of Montreal and Toronto; nearly all the millinery establishments are 
in these two areas, The cap manufacturers are located mainly in 


ae) 


Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. The manufacture of felt hat bodies 
and of men's hats is more widely dispersed, plants being located at 
Truro, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Brockville, Guelph, London and 
Calgary. The Industry does not employ a large percentage of the 
labour force in any area. 


Geographical Distribution of the 
Hat and Cap Indust by Establishments and Employment, 1959 


Establishments Employees 
No. No. 
Canada 130 4, O17 
Provinces of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick 2 15 
Province of Quebec 63 1,891 
Province of Ontario 51 1,601 


Provinces of Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia ite 380 


Organization of Production 


Hat Bodies of Fur Felt and of Wool Felt - Most of the Canadian output 
of fur felt hat bodies is accounted for by John B,. Stetson Company 
(Canada) Limited, by Robert Crean and Company Limited and by Biltmore 
Hats Limited through its subsidiary, Lanchashire Felt Company of 
Canada Limited. These three companies are also the largest producers 
of men's felt hats. They consume a large proportion of their own out- 
put of hat bodies, selling the remainder to other manufacturers of 
men's hats and to milliners. Eastern Felt Corporation Limited of 
Truro, Nova Scotia, also manufactures fur felt hat bodies. 


Fur felt hat bodies are made from the fur of rabbits, hares, 
muskrats and other animals. The fur is imported into Canada in loose 
form, having already been separated from the skins and subjected to 
chemical treatment, After cleaning, sorting and blending, measured 
Quantities of fur are fed into a chamber containing a revolving, dam, 
perforated, copper cone. By means of suction, fur fibres are drawn to 
the damp outer side of the cone. When the cone is well covered with a 
layer of fur it is wrapped in protective covering and immersed in hot 
water, after which the loosely matted layer of fur is removed. Re- 
peated treatments of steam, cold water, friction and pressure cause 
the fur fibres to interlock and the hat body to shrink and harden. 
Extensive buffing is then required to impart the desired finish, 


For many years up to 1948 or 1950, most hat bodies, both for 
men and women had what is known in the trade as a smooth finish. More 
recently a number of other finishes have come into style. Most of the 
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new finishes are imparted by buffing with abrasive or prickly surfaces 
to impart a nap to the hat body; special types and blends of fur mst 
often be used to achieve the desired effect. 


About four-fifths of the ladies' fur felt hat bodies pro- 
duced in Canada now have a so-called velour finish. This finish is 
achieved by shaving the nap to a short and uniform length. Some of 
the other finishes now in style are the "soleil", the "melusine" and 
the "beaver", While each of these has a distinctive appearance, they 
all have naps. 


Wool felt hat bodies are made in Canada by Eastern Felt 
Corporation Limited of Truro and by Hubbard Felt Company Limited of 
fontreal; they are sold to milliners and to manufacturers of men's 
hats, 


The manufacture of wool felt hat bodies is in many respects 
similar to that of fur felt hat bodies. They are made from mixtures 
of imported wool and wool noils which have been specially treated for 
felting. Wool noils are short wool fibres which are a by-product of 
woollen mills. The wool mixture is carded and emerges as a continuous 
web-like sheet, After further carding the wool sheeting is wrapped 
around a double cone, providing the forms for two hat bodies at a time, 
The wool form is then subjected to various shrinking, hardening and 
buffing operations, emerging as a wool felt hat body. 


Men's Hats - There were nine establishments engaged primarily in the 
production of men's hats of felt or straw in 1959, and four of these 
accounted for about 80 per cent of the total value of Canadian output, 
Men do not demand as much individuality in hats as women do, and a 
particular design can often be marketed in large quantities. 


Hat bodies, whether of felt or of straw, can be altered in 
shape by steaming and blocking; these are the essential operations in 
the manufacture of men's hats. Since the shapes required are fairly 
symmetrical, most of the blocking is now done on aluminum forms by a 
process known as stamper blocking. This process involves a minimum of 
manual manipulation, but it places a premium on quantity production, 

A set of aluminum forms costs well over one thousand dollars, and a 
separate set is required for each size of each style of hat. A number 
of cutting and sewing operations are also required in the manufacture 
of men's hats; the linings and sweat-band must be inserted and the 
ribbon and brim binding attached, 


The hat bodies used in making straw or straw-like hats are 
of two principal types, One type is plaited in a single piece; the 
other is formed by spiralling a long, narrow strip of braided straw 
and sewing the edges together. The former type is imported and the 
latter type is produced by Canadian hat manufacturers from imported 
straw braids. 


Women's and Children's Hats -— The milliners constitute the largest 
sector of the Hat and Cap industry, both in terms of output and em- 
ployment. Most of the millinery establishments are small. In 1959, 
there were 62 establishments in this sector of the industry and they 
employed an average of 30 persons each, 


Li, 


Establishments Making Women's and Children's Hats, 


by Numbers Employed, 1958 


Employees 
per Establishment Establishments Employees 
No. No. No. 
1 - 29 Lh 604, 
30 - 59 as 508 
60 - 8&9 5 333 
90 and over 4 L58 


Women's and children's heats are made of a variety of mate-— 
rials, and the processes of production are more diverse than those in 
the making of men's hats. As in making men's hats, blocking and de- 
corating are characteristic operations. However, the smaller lengths 
of run and the less symmetrical and more complex shapes which are re- 
quired mean that most of the blocking as well as the decorating is 
done by hand, Most milliners produce fabric hats as well as those of 
felt and straw. Fabric hats are usually made around a hat frame of 
stiffened fabric. Until about 1955 hat frames were usually made of a 
stiffened cotton fabric known as buckram; most of them are now made 
from netting of man-made fibres, 


Caps - Most cap making establishments are very small. There were 51 
cap making establishments in 1959 and they employed an average of 20 
persons each, 


lstablishments Making Caps, by Numbers Employed, 1958 


Employees 
per Establishment Establishments Employees 
No, No. No. 
leH929 ie) heh 
30 - 59 q 28h 
60 and over k LO1 


Cap making is essentially a process of cutting and sewing. 
The fabric for a number of caps is cut simultaneously, and the various 
parts of each cap are then assembled by sewing machine operators, 


Labour and Capital as Factors of Production 


Although wage rates are low, labour costs are high in re- 
lation to value added in the Hat and Cap Industry compared with All 
Manufacturing Industries, This situation is fairly typical of the 
textile and clothing industries. These facts are brought out in the 
following table: 
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Salaries and 
Wages as p.c, Average Hourly Average Annual 


of Value Rarnings Income Per 
Industry Added, 1957 Sosa oe ae 1 Or 
dollars dollars 

All Manufacturing 49.1 1.70 3,546 
Hats and Caps 64.69 ee 2,528 

Hat bodies and miscel- 

laneous hat-makers! 

materials piel Ga 2,438 

Men's hats Hes ete Saks) 

women's and children's 

hats (iti ae Porat Al 

Caps age ve Pen ttg)t 
All Textile Mills 6leu 329 2,943 
All Textile and Fur 
Clothing 62a ATA): 27405 


There are sharp differences in average income per employee 
among the different branches of the Hat and Cap Industry; employee 
income in establishments manufacturing men's hats is among the highest 
in the clothing industries, whereas that in establishments manufac- 
turing caps is among the lowest. 


Like most clothing industries, the Hat and Cap Industry does 
not employ a large amount of capital in relation to other factors of 
production, Capital expenditures by the industry, considered in pro- 
portion to employment and value added by Lae ye have been small 
compared with other industries in recent years, 1) From a sample of 
17 manufacturers of caps it appears that in 1958 the ratio of sales to 
total assets less depreciation was 2.7 compared with 2.1 for all clo- 
thing manufacturing companies and 1.2 for all manufacturing companies. 
The ratio for a sample of 27 manufacturers of women's and children's 
hats was Qearie) The manufacture of felt hat bodies does, however, 
call for considerably more capital than the manufacture of hats, 


see Tables 5, 6 and 7, Appendix B 
See table, page 35 
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PART II 


THE CANADIAN MARKET 


1, Hats and Other Headgear 


General Trends 


The diversity in forms and styles of headgear makes it diffi- 
cult to assess overall trends in the volume of the market. Thus in 
terms of dozens of hats, caps, bonnets and berets produced and imported, 
the size of the market grew substantially between 1939 and 1959. This 
apparent growth, however, is accounted for mainly by a large increase 
in the market for cheap caps; the market for the much more expensive 
men's felt hats actually declined. 


Changes in the level of employment in the industry and 
changes in the share of the value of the market supplied by imports 
provide more meaningful indications of trends in volume, Judged in 
this way the total volume of headgear purchased in Canada was much the 
same in 1959 as in 1939. Employment in the Hat and Cap Industry rose 
sharply during World war II but had declined to approximately the pre- 
war level by 1948. It rose by about 6 per cent between 1948 and 1952 
but declined in each of the years from 1953 to 1959 inclusive to a 
point 16 per cent below that of 1939. Imports, however, supplied about 
11 per cent of the value of the market in 1959 compared with 5 per cent 
in 1939 and 2 per cent in 1948. Taking these facts into account, and 
assuming some rise in productivity, the size of the Canadian market for 
headgear would seem to have been about the same in 1959 as it had been 
in 1939 and 1948; 


While the total size of the market has not changed very much, 
there have been considerable changes in the nature of demand; some of 
these are reflected in the following statistics of Canadian factory 
shipments. 


Type of Headgear 1939 1947 194.8 L9b2 L759 
Men's Hats of Felt (000 Doz.) 178 188 Tao) 26 138 
and straw ($000) 972 8.320, coh) 5.803 6.1 
Women's Hats (G00:Doz.)) ©. 3874825. 2357 1370 4o2 351 
(000) 57569 MAR SOO VECTICO22 45 el, 763 21, B71 

Children's Hats (000 Doz.) 36 42 26 Sh 80 
($000) 204 336 277 683 875 

Caps (000 Doz.) 26748) 375(a) 346 551 517 
($000) 1,647 2,966” 2,835 Soe oy tee 

Other Headwear (O00 Doz.) Liz 151 145 136 213 
(000) L493 1, 309 eer 261 po Jet yO 


(a}Estimated 


b)Production of men's straw hats was small in 1948 and was included 
with "other headwear" 
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Shipments of the more formal types of men's hats and of 
ladies! millinery have declined both since 1939 and 1947, On the 
other hand, there have been substantial increases in shipments of 
caps, children's hats, and "other headwear" including infants' head- 
wear, knitted headwear and men's cloth hats. 


Canadian men and women are not wearing hats as much as they 
once did; many now go bareheaded except during the coldest winter 
months or on special occasions. A spokesman for the industry said 
that this trend first became evident shortly before the first World 
war. 


A number of factors have been involved in the increased 
demand for other types of headgear. Population increases explain the 
rise in demand for infants! and children's headgear. The rise in de- 
mand for caps and other casual headgear was attributed at the public 
hearing partly to increased time available for leisure and to higher 
expenditures on sporting activities, 


In addition, there have been some notable changes in the 
relative importance of the various materials used in hats, Canadian 
factory shipments of hats of wool felt have declined very sharply, 
accounting for most of the fall in total shipments. Whereas women's 
wool felt hats accounted for over a third of the value of output of 
millinery in 1939, they accounted for only about 11 per cent in 1959; 
men's hats of wool felt accounted for 17 per cent of the total value 
of output of men's hats in 1939 compared with 7 per cent in 1959. 
While wool felt hats are less expensive than fur felt hats they are 
inferior in a number of respects; they are heavier in weight and lose 
their shape when wet, 


In contrast to the decline in demand for wool felt, the use 
of woven or knitted fabrics has increased. The rise in demand for 
informal headgear, most of which are of fabric, has already been men- 
tioned. In addition, the demand for millinery of fabric increased 
sharply after 1949. Large quantities of millinery are now made en- 
tirely of fabric or by covering fabric frames with artificial flowers, 
feathers or other ornamentation, 


Imports have never, at least since 1937, supplied a large 
part of the Canadian market for headgear, although they have increased 
rapidly since 194€. In 1959, imports supplied 11.3 per cent of the 
market in terms of value compared with 4.8 per cent in 1939 and 3.5 
per cent in 1947, Exports, mainly of men's felt hats, were substan- 
tial immediately after World War II, amounting to about 10 per cent 
of the total value of output by the industry in 1947; by 1959 they 
had declined to less than one-half of one per cent of the value of 
output, Thus, the rise in imports together with the fall in exports 
has brought about a considerable loss of sales for the Canadian 
industry. 


While total imports of headgear have been small in relation 
to total consumption, they have affected some sectors of the market 
far more than others, as the following table shows. 


math 


Apparent Canadian Market for Hats and Other Headgear 
(000) 


uy Loe] 1952 1958 195 


Fur Felt (2) 
Factory Serve 


less exports 3,440 8, heh 8,925 8,867 9,017 


Imports eho 380 326 24,6 239 
Total Canadian supply 3,689 §, 804 9,251 9,113 9,256 
Imports as p.c. of supply OCF ie3 Be fond) 2a0 
wool Felt 

Factory shipments 2,bee Aeol0 25957 1977 27097 
Imports 49 ee) 66 108 101 
Total Canadian supply me as ied RAOLS 2,085 2192 
Imports as p.c.e of supply Meat! tale ee OPPs 4.6 
Other Hats 

Factory Bear 

less exports\b zveele, We viseicry | einctaals Pee cine ay eal 
Imports Le AO 79k 1,668 aye fe: 
Total Canadian supply 2,860 IA 9B OMS Sigil Ol oe 1a, 513 
Imports as p.c. of supply Se: hed AS SE aal eo 
Caps, Bonnets and Berets, 
Peraeys 
Factory shipments 
less exvorts(b) L,O3hee= O5S7heme OF939 tun }OL 9S Sy 91e 

Imports aD abey! 27h 1,016 yao 7 
Total Canadian supply Pan OEE, BUD omens, 7,065 Line 
Imports as p.c. of supply Eye) Shy Migs Ly ea 
Total Apparent Market 

Factory shipments LOSSe5 mee 62a, (COM me 6733, 926, 860 
Exports 226 eyo AY 95 103 
Imports 52 736 1,460 3,038 3,429 
Total Canadian market B20 2. [OL Cae ONOC Ss aoe) 30, 186 
Imports as p.c. of market 4.8 See Bao 10.4 ALS) 


(Soe tndes children's fur felt hats after 1949 
>) tneludes exports in 1939 


Most of the import competition has been in "other hats" and 
in "caps, bonnets and berets, n.o.p.'"'". The first classification in- 
cludes all hats other than those of felt; imports under this heading 
supplied 16 per cent of value of the market for such hats in 1959 com- 
pared with § per cent in 1952 and 4 per cent in 1947. Imports of "caps, 
bonnets and berets, n.o.p." supplied 18 per cent of the market by value 
in 1959 compared with about 4 per cent both in 1947 and 1952. Imports 
of fur and wool felt hats have been small in relation to the size of 
the market, 


In the following pages, trends in the market for hats and 
other headgear are related more closely to the output of each of the 
principal sectors of the industry. 


ae 


Men's Hats 


About four-fifths of the value of shipments of men's hats in 
1959 were of fur felt. In recent years, men's fur felt hats have con- 
stituted a larger proportion of total output of men's hats than they 
did before World War II, mainly because of a decline in popularity of 
wool felt hats, 


Canadian factory shipments of men's fur felt hats reached a 
peak of 161,000 dozen in 1946. They declined to 104,000 dozen in 1948, 
owing principally to a loss of export markets, Shipments have remained 
at around 90,000 dozen annually since 1954, approximately the same as 
in the years immediately preceding World war II. Imports of men's fur 
felt hats are not separated from women's in the statistics prior to 
1951, but they have been small in recent years as the following table 
shows. 


Apparent Canadian Market for Men's 
Hats of Fur Felt 


Total Canadian Imports as 


Year Factory Shipments Imports Supply p.c. of Supply 
000 Doz. “s000 000 Doz. #000 000 Doz. $000 Vol. Value 


1951 107 ey 4 223 ioe! Shel, 63 Ome ire. 
1952 104 5 yet) 3 175 107 5 S50 BOE eee 
1953 103 5299 3 193 106 5102 yale Be 
195k 88 by h62 3 152 91 Ly SLD Saree 
2955 &8 1537, 2 3k 90 ly (CSP ieee oe 
1956 sts) 4,758 2 131 90 LOG 2 e 2eT 
1957 92 5, O41 2 109 9h, Syiso..nwe) Rees 
1958 89 4,933 2 111 91 5, Ole 2. aaa 
1959 90 5,075 2 123 92 5 196 5 ee ee 


The United Kingdom is the largest source of imports, 


By volume, Canadian factory shipments of men's wool felt hats 
in 1959 were less than half of those in 1939 and about half those in 
1947. Imports of men's wool felt hats are not separated from those of 
women's in the statistics, but total imports of wool felt hats only 
supplied about 5 per cent of the value of the market in 1959, 


Canadian factory shipments of men's straw hats numbered 
26,000 dozen in 1959 compared with 33,000 dozen in 1939 and 2,000 
dozen in 1947. Shipments have risen in most years since 1947. While 
statistics of imports of men's straw hats are not available Bepan aie ie 
in 1959 total imports of straw hats of all types are estimated 1) to 
have supplied about 10 per cent by value of the Canadian market for 
straw hats. The Canadian mamfacturers themselves import some styles 
of straw hats. 


In addition to the felt and straw hats made by the Men's Hat 
Industry, other more casual types of men's hats are made, principally 
by the Cap Industry. Shipments of these hats rose sharply after the 
war, but declined after 1951 as the following table shows. 


(see Appendix C 


19 19 d75J. 1958 1959 

Men's cotton hats (000 Doz.) - 22 29 13 3 
($000) ~ 39k, 603 12h, 38 

Men's "Other" Hats (000 Doz.) 2 26 26 8 9 
(000) i BY 209 21a 93 135 


There are no statistics of imports which are comparable in 
scope to the statistics of shipments in the table above. Representa- 
tives of the Cap Industry did, however, complain about increasing im- 
port competition. Moreover, imports of “hats, n.o.p." under which 
men's fabric hats would enter have been increasing. Altogether, there- 
fore, it seems likely that the decline in shipments of men's cotton 
and "other" hats since 1951 was due at least in part to increased 
imports. 


Women's and Children's Hats 


Activity in the production of women's and children's hats 
seems to be affected by changes in the type of hats produced as well 
as by changes in their numbers. For example, almost the same total 
number of women's and children's hats were shipped from Canadian fac- 
tories in 1953 as in 1957. Yet, in 1953 employment was at the peace- 
time peak of 2,519 persons and there were 87 plants primarily engaged 
in producing women's and children's hats; by 1957 employment had de- 
clined to 2,083 and there were only 71 establishments. By 1959 em- 
ployment had dropped a further 11 per cent and the volume of shipments 
by 9 per cent. 


The following table shows factory shipments of women's and 
children's hats, according to component materials, in thousands of 
dozens. 


Other Inclu- 


ding Silk, 
Rayon and 
Year Fur Feit (a) Wool Felt Straw Velvet Total 
000 doz. O00 doz. O00 doz, 000 doz. O00 doze 
1939 56 188 119 60(b) 4,23 
194.7 Si 186 103 aye 399 
1950 wp 170 158 60 L459 
1951 62 109 160 Li? 41,3 
1952 75 98 176 LESH, 186 
2953 83 eh 178 151, 476 
1954 1 &h 169 12 468 
IBIAS 83 2 35 3 L61 
1956 79 63 130 186 458 
ea, 79 68 nis ie' a 4,72 
1958 &0 5k 104 agg L09 
1959 76 60 113 182 431 


Read torente hats of fur felt were included with "other" hats in the 
years 1951 to 1954 inclusive, 1958 and 1959 
(be stimated 


2h 


After 1950, shipments of wool felt hats fell rapidly and 
shipments of fabric hats increased. After 1954,there was also a noti- 
ceable decline in shipments of straw hats, and a further increase in 
shipments of fabric hats, On the other hand, shipments of fur felt 
hats have changed little since 1952, 


While the causes of changes in style are elusive, certain 
factors were in evidence which might have contributed to the changes 
which have occurred. After 1950, the average price of wool felt hats 
rose more rapidly than those of fur felt because of increased prices 
for wool felt hat bodies. The average price of women's wool felt hats 
in 1950 was 44 per cent that of fur felt hats, but in 1951 it was 50 
per cent and in 1959 it was 56 per cent. ihile the prices of fabric 
hats vary widely, they are generally cheaper than fur felt hats and 
many of them are comparable to wool felt hats in price. 


In addition, the displacement of buckram by netting in hat 
frames has broadened the range of fabric hat styles which can be made; 
many of the new styles are suitable for summer wear and are therefore 
competitive with straw, 


Statistics of imports of women's and children's hats are 
not all available separately. It is estimated, however, that whereas 
these imports supplied less than three per cent of the value of the 
market in 1948, they supplied about ten per cent in 1959. 


Most of the imports have entered as "hats, n.o.p.", which 
includes all hats other than felt, whether for men, women or children. 
Imports under this class rose from a low of ¥119,000 in 1948 to 
$1,782,000 in 1959, supplying about two per cent of the market by 
value for such hats in the former year and 16 per cent in the latter, 
About four-fifths of the value of domestic output of hats other than 
felt are for women and children, 


It is estimated(2) that the imports of “hats; n,o.p. sin 
1959 consisted of about half a million dollars worth of straw hats 
and #1,200,000 worth of fabric and feather hats. This would mean 
that imports supplied about ten per cent of the market for straw hats 
and about 20 per cent of the market for fabric and feather hats, 
Almost 90 per cent of the value of domestic output of straw hats and 
of fabric and feather hats were for women and children in 1959, 


The United States has been the principal source of imports 
entered as "hats, n.o.p.", as the following table shows. 


A Chsdaren ts fur felt hats also enter as "hats, n.o.p." but the 
volume is believed to be small 


(2) See Appendix C 


(1) 


2) 


Imports of Hats, n.o.p. (2) 


Year UKs al tele Ss Other Total 
OOCDoz. wOCO O0CDoz. O00 OO0ODoz. $000  OO0O0Doz. ‘2000 


1937 r 30 6 116 1 17 g 163 
1939 1 26 6 113 1 13 8 152 
1947 % 6 5 159 1 11 6 176 
1956 1 26 BD DD 2 53 38 79k 
1953 1 60 57 1,125 3 65 Elam bse50 
1954 1 23 L9 ae Olek Hi Ul bleAba hi: 
1955 at 29 5h Les, B 83 60 1,226 
1956 af 28 66 O40 8 83 (i Teale: 
1957 3 16 66 Vs32H 12 151 Sl gayill $522 
1958 1 3h, 73 1 el? 16 207 90 1,668 
1959 2 5h 70 2, gee 2 286 oem wniee 
1960 5 68 62 1,319 52 304 ULO. 6 ealtaen 


Se: 3521. Includes hats of straw, grass or chip which were 
classified separately prior to 1947 


Imports of women's hats of fur felt have been small and only 
supplied about 3 per cent of the market by value in 1959. 


statistics of imports of wool felt hats for women and child- 
ren are not segregated from those for men. However, while imports 
have risen both in volume and in value since 1950, they still supplied 
only about 5 per cent of the market by value in 1959. Even if all the 
imports had consisted of wool felt hats for women and children they 
still would have supolied only 6 per cent of the market, 


Caps 


Caps are produced in a very wide range of qualities and 
prices. Cloth caps, largely for winter wear, accounted for more than 
half the value of Canadian factory shipments of caps in 1958 and had 
an average value of about ten dollars per dozen. Uniform caps, in- 
cluding those for the Armed Forces, were valued at an average of $26 
per dozen while cotton caps, mainly for advertising and shop use, had 
an average value of about $3 per dozen. Approximately three-fourths 
of the value of Canadian output of ail caps consists of caps suitable 
for winter wear. 


The Canadian market for caps has been expanding fairly 
steadily and it is now far larger than before the war. Factory ship- 
ments of caps, as reflected by employment in the cap making establish- 
ments and by value of shipments, reached their post-war peak in 1952, 
Persons employed in cap-making establishments numbered 1,255 in that 
year compared with 715 in 1939. The high level of output in 1952 
appears to have been due in part to abnormally heavy demands by the 
Armed Forces, If output of uniform caps is excluded, the value of 
output reached a peak in 1957, when persons employed in the industry 
numbered 1,165. 
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Although statistics of imports of caps are included with 
those of bonnets and berets, n.o.p., there are indications that caps 
constitute a large proportion of the imports classed as "caps, bonnets 
and berets, n.o.p.". Caps constitute about four-fifths of the total 
value of Canadian factory shipments of products comparable to those 
which enter under the import class "caps, bonnets and berets, n.o.p.". 


Imports of caps, bonnets and berets, n.o.p., expressed as a 
percentage of the value of total Canadian supply of such headgear, 
rose from a low of 2 per cent in 1948 to 18 per cent in 1959. Exp- 
ressed as a percentage of the volume of Canadian supply, they rose 
from 3 per cent in 1948 to 47 per cent in 1959, 


Most of the imports have been cheap caps of rather low 
quality for summer wear. In addition, a substantial volume of novelty 
paper hats, not competitive with the products of the Hat and Cap In- 
dustry, are believed to be included in the statistics. Whereas the 
average value per dozen of Canadian factory shipments of caps was 
$10.02 in 1959, that of imports was only #2.42., The Canadian market 
has proven capable of absorbing these imports in very large quantities 
along with the increased output of Canadian producers. In 1959 a 
total of 1,151,000 dozen caps were marketed in Canada compared with 
382,000 dozen in 1948. 


The following table shows imports according to the principal 
sources of supply. 


Imports of Caps, Bonnets and Berets 


Year Total ae Japan Uo 
O00D0z. $000 O00Doz. 8000 O000D0z. #000 OCOODoz. $000 
137 al 19 oe Fgh aa 8 we 1.0 
1939 we 93 fe ao rte 6 in 58 
19h7 ng 191 vi Ah ~ - 41 81 
1952 6 27h 12 iH M 2 31 172 
$953 91 493 L7 2.03 5 5 65 830 
19544113 613 22 115 13 25 72 437 
19558 t200 Gel 23 124 53 75 Las 659 
1956 = 403 1,198 30 181 140 203 B07 738 
Lye pteas Lalas 23 21, 193 240 190 629 
1958 401 1,016 31 165 178 239 177 526 
LOO + e939. ni SIO Al aS 250 B45 225 5D 
1960 483 re) of 241 2h2 369 L/2 512 


In terms of value, the United States has been the principal 
source of imports for many years, although its share of the total de- 
clined sharply after 1955. Imports from the United Kingdom have grown 
substantially in recent years, and that country was the second largest 
source of imports until 1956. Imports from Japan have grown rapidly 
since 1954, having been second in terms of value since 1956 and first 
in terms of quantity since 1957. 
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The average value per dozen of imports from the United 

States fell from »6.06 in 1954 to $2.56 in 1959, The Department of 
National Revenue made a study of these imports from the United States 
covering a recent two-month period. It was found that large quanti- 
ties of paper and bathing caps of much lower average value than cloth 
caps had entered as "caps, bonnets and berets, n.o.p.". The average 
value per dozen of imports of cloth caps and bonnets from the United 
States, during the two-month period was $7.65. 


Imports from Japan were valued at only 41.50 per dozen in 
1959 and 1.24 per dozen in 1957. A representative of the Japan 
Textile Products Exporters Association presented the following sta- 
tistics, compiled by the Textile Bureau of the Japénese Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry, of Japanese exports of hats and caps 
to Canada by principal types. 


9 months 
Type of Ca 195 1958 iD 
Toyo (000 Doz.) 130 82 51 
(4U.S.000) 146 Sh L9 
Other paper (000 Doz.) 20 12 11 
($U .S .000) 56 28 23 
Cotton (O00 Doz.) 20 28 18 
(U.S. 000) 41 61 45 
Spun rayon (000 Doz.) 4 20 L0 
(3U.S. O00) 10 LO 69 


Toyo cloth is a product which is native to Japan and has 
been manufactured in that country for hundreds of years, It is a low 
cost material woven from yarns made of paper. According to evidence 
of Canadian cap makers given at the public hearing, toyo caps became 
popular in Canada some years prior to 1957. The cloth was imported 
from Japan and made into caps by Canadian producers. By 1957, toyo 
caps were being imported from Japan in large quantities and the 
Canadian producers were unable to compete with them. The toyo caps 
made in Canada used to retail at about #12 per dozen. Japanese toyo 
caps have been entering Canada at about one dollar per dozen and were 
said to retail at about »3.00 per dozen. 


The statistics supplied by the Japanese confirm that a large 
proportion of cap imports from that country in 1957 were toyo caps. 
Since that time, imports of toyo caps have declined rapidly whereas 
caps of rayon and cotton of somewhat higher value have been imported 
from Japan in increasing quantities. 


Imports of caps from the United Kingdom have been relatively 
high in value, averaging 5.48 per dozen in 1959, Many of them are 
believed to have been of wool felt, 
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2, Felt Hat Bodies 


The size of the Canadian market for felt hat bodies of wool 
and of fur has, of course been determined by the level of output of 
felt hats. 


Hat Bodies of Wool Felt 


The decline in the popularity of wool felt hats caused a 
reduction in the market for hat bodies of wool felt, Factory ship- 
ments of wool felt hat bodies amounted to 290,829 dozen in 1937 and 
354,086 dozen in 1946 but only to 73,127 dozen in 1955. Since 1955 
less than three establishments have been producing wool felt hat bodies 
and statistics of shipments have not been published. However, judging 
by shipments of wool felt hats, there was no substantial change in the 
market between 1955 and 1959. Imports of wool felt hat bodies have 
been negligible in recent years; none was reported either in 1959 or 
in 1960, 


Hat Bodies of Fur Felt 


The total Canadian market for fur felt hat bodies has not 
exhibited any distinct trend since the end of World War II but it has 
been consistently larger than it was during the years immediately pre- 
ceding the War, Thus, whereas Canadian consumption since the War has 
ranged from as low as 150,000 dozen in 1958 to as high as 181,000 in 
1950, it is estimated to have been less than 140,000 in 1939. 


while there has been no pronounced trend in consumption 
since the War, the share of the market supplied by imports rose from 
5 per cent by volume in 1947 to 27 per cent in 1956, falling to 23 per 
cent in 1958; imports probably supplied about 28 per cent of the mar- 
ket in 1959. Exports, which were abnormally large in 1947, decreased 
sharply thereafter, As a result mainly of these two factors, Canadian 
production declined from a high of 185,000 in 1947 to 118,000 in 1958, 
and there was a further decline in 1959. These figures may be com- 
pared with production in 1937 which is estimated to have been about 
125,000 dozen. 
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Apparent Canadian Market for 
Fur Felt Hat Bodies 


1947 B92 1956 1958 1959 _1960 


Canadian Production 


Men's (O00 Doz.) 153 HOD 93 91 Me os 
(000) Berean 995) 1,9h25 1,8h2 oh: iF 
Women's (000 Doz.) 32 48 25 eo ae) We 
(3000) 628 68h, Les 514 401 oe 
Total (O00 Doz.) 185 153 118 118 Ast oe 
(;3000) Chega 0192) 2830 82,356 oe fe 
Exports 
(COO oz.) 2h a a bs 2 is 
(000) 389 We LO 7h 60 18 
Imports 
(000 Doz.) 8 29 Lh 3h Ld he 
(#000) 107 380 796 512 716 832 
Total Canadian Suppl 
(OCO ery 169 181 161 150 = ke 
($000) LOCOS nes Ol; june, LOG mee 7 9)) sts ts, 
imports as :.C. of Suppl 
(000 Doz.) 4.8 15.8 ee. Boo ‘a St 
($000) 2.6 Leaps 25.0 e.3 gp aA 


The larger part of the decline in production since 1947 has 
been in men's hat bodies, which accounted for 80 p.c. of the total 
value of outout in 1958, The reasons were a sharp decline in exports 
of hat bodies, believed to have been mainly for men's hats, and a de- 
cline in output of men's fur felt hats. It was stated in evidence that 
imports of men's hat bodies have been very small. 


Shipments of women's hat bodies rose rapidly between 1947 and 
1950 when they reached a peak of 62,000 dozen. Shipments in 1959 to- 
talled only 22,000 dozen. The decline in shipments between 1950 and 
1959 was due principally to imports which rose from 10,000 dozen in 
1950 to 44,000 dozen in 1959, fvidence at the hearing showed that most 
imports of hat bodies were for women's hats, In each of the years 1956 
to 1959 inclusive, half or more of the market for women's hat bodies, 
both in volume and in value, was supplied by imports. The following 
table shows the value of these imports by principal sources. 
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LENE ye Hoods and Shapes oe Fur Felt 
6 


United Czecho— United 
Year Tove. Kingdom slovakia France Italy States 
939 19 y, - - * A 
1947 107 6 if - 45 oe. 
194.8 ol 2 # 4 te 5 
1949 265 h 13 8 120 16 
1950 iz if 50 7 102 12 
1 io pk 185 il 83 6 75 20 
1952 280 * a23 a 120 36 
SiS ieve, 380 Ue 3 6h, 279 BS 
1954 38h * 5 Li2 PN Lh 
195) 42h o 8h 102 LS 75 
1956 796 26 395 141 175 DT 
LOST 770 awh 466 BY 168 57 
1958 ie 45 21h al 163 L6 
a9 716 115 204 32 290 43 
1960 832 132 278 fe 300 26 


In most years since 1949 Czechoslovakia and Italy were the 
chief suppliers although large quantities have also come from the 
United Kingdom, France and the United States. Imports from the United 
Kingdom rose rapidly after 1957, and that country was the third largest 
supplier in 1959 and 1960. From April 22, 1952 to August 31, 1954, 
imports of fur felt hoods from Czechoslovakia were subjected to an 
advance over the invoice value for regular and special duty purposes. 
In 1948, the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff on fur felt hat bodies was 
reduced from 30 p.c. to 223 p.c. 


The factors leading to the large imports of women's hat 
bodies in recent years appear to have been related both to price and 
Quality. Canadian production is heavily concentrated in the low and 
medium price ranges for which there is a large market, It was stated 
at the public hearing that hat bodies in these price ranges can be ob- 
tained from Czechoslovakia and Italy more cheaply than they can be 
bought from Canadian sources, It was said, for example, that velour 
hat bodies cost from $9.00 to $13.00 per Been f.o.b. Czechoslovakia, 
depending on colour. The duty of 223 p.c. would raise the landed cost 
of the $9.00 hat bodies to $11.02 and the $13.00 hat bodies to $15.93; 
there would be further charges for freight and insurance. In compari- 
son, the prices of similar Canadian products were said to be from 
14.25 to $23.00. 


In addition, some styles and qualities of hat bodies which 
are demanded by the millinery industry are not available from Canadian 
sources, As the following table shows, the average value plus duty of 
imported hat bodies has usually been somewhat higher than the average 
value of Canadian factory shipments of women's hat bodies. 
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Average Value Per Dozen of Women's Fur Felt Hat Bodies 
(dollars) 


Canadian Factory 


Year Shipments Import s (2) 
1947 th Ay) ag 
1948 16.28 16753 
1949 U,.58 Viel} 
1950 10.92 CATES TS: 
5a: ny 183983 
1952 14.76 16.82 
£955 Wisse hoge 
1954 15.16 Se Gh 
LSI bs) LE se off 16.63 
1956 19.50 22.25 
1957 20.63 eketed 
1958 19,00 16.26 
1959 18.00 19691 


fraemdes duties but excludes cost of transport from 
country of export 


Since the chief European suppliers apparently offer hat 
bodies in Canada at prices lower than those of comparable Canadian 
products, the figures in the table suggest that imported hat bodies 
have been of higher average quality than those produced in Canada, 
Moreover, France, which was said not to be able to compete in price 
with Canadian producers, is a substantial supplier to Canada. 


A spokesman for Canadian producers of hat bodies stated in 
evidence: 


"Changes of fashion since the war have been quite considerable, 
From the smooth fur felt body of the immediate post-war period 
to the velour souffle (a very long fluff angora type) to the 
shiny long nap melusines, and now the popular short or medium 
nap shiny soleil. The Fur Felt Industry is an old one and has 
its roots in the Ancient Guild Handicraft. Many of these spe- 
cial finishes have only short periods of style acceptance, and 
often only in the higher priced fields. Special skills are re- 
quired which in Europe, have been passed down almost from Father 
to Son. In the initial stages of any new exotic trend production 
tends to be expensive and exclusive, not only in Europe, but also 
in Canada. However, when Canadian mills are given adequate pro- 
tection and reasonable quantities, they are capable of Oe a Nane 
European styles and qualities and giving better service." 4 


Ar Asccedi nes (Official Report), at the Public Hearing respecting 
Hats and Caps (henceforth cited as Proceedings), January 19, 1960, 


pages 387-8 
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The following statement appeared in the brief of the 
Canadian Association of Millinery Manufacturers: 


te .ethe millinery industry in Canada looks to other style centres 
such as Italy, France, Austria ... for information and inspira- 
tion concerning changes in styles and fabrics." 


"Timing in the production of new styles or new fashions is an 
essential element in the sense of this business. Consequently it 
is impossible for the industry to await the reproduction of new 
"hoods! in the Canadian market. On the other hand, such delay is 
essential for the small industry in Canada manufacturing such 
hoods to enable it to copy or produce such a product for sale in 
the local market to Canadian millinery manufacturers. Whilst 
this is not intended as criticism, nevertheless, it must be re- 
cognized that because of the limited production in Canada, the 
Canadian 'hood! industry here is unable to reproduce in equal 
quality at the same time as the larger markets such as Italy, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, the United Kingdom and Ireland." 


"Conseauently, the Canadian millinery industry must obtain a cer- 
tain proportion of its raw materials (hoods) from foreign markets 

in order to keep its products in a competitive and fashionable 
relationship with millinery products shown in leading style and 
fashion markets in Paris, Rome, London and New York, particularly." (1) 


(lp, 


oceedings, January 18, 1960, pages 182-3 
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PART ori T 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE INDUSTRY 


Men's Hats and Fur Felt Hat Bodies 


Three firms account for most of the output of fur felt hat 
bodies as well as of men's hats, Taken together, these three firms 
realized profits in every year from 1950 to 1959 inclusive, although 
the occasional individual loss was experienced, As a percentage of 
net worth, however, the combined profits of these firms were consis- 
tently lower than those in All Manufacturing. 


The number of smaller manufacturers of men's hats declined 
from 19 in 1949 to 7 in 1958. While the Board did not receive finan- 
cial returns from all these firms, it may be assumed that, had profits 
been regarded as adequate, more of these firms would have remained in 
business, 


Wool Felt Hat Bodies 


Since only two firms now produce wool felt hat bodies in 
Canada, the financial position of this section of the industry cannot 
be made public. It is noteworthy, however, that Lancashire Felt, for- 
merly one of the largest producers, was acquired by Biltmore several 
years ago and converted from the production of wool felt to fur felt, 
Of the two firms still in production, one has branched out extensively 
into other lines of business, 


Hats for Women and Children, and Caps 


The table on page 35 contains data on the profitability and 
assets of a sample of firms making women's and children's hats and of 
a sample of firms making caps. It also contains similar information 
on All Manufacturing Companies and on companies making men's, women's 
and children's clothing. 


The sample of firms making women's and children's hats con- 
sists of all the incorporated firms, 27 in number, which were in busi- 
ness throughout the period 1954 to 1958 inclusive. These firms ac- 
counted for between 55 and 62 per cent of the total annual value of 
Canadian factory shipments by all establishments primarily engaged in 
making women's and children's hats during the period covered. ‘The 
number of such establishments fell from 87 in 1954 to 66 in 1958, but 
the total value of shipments declined by less than two per cent, 


Taken together, the 27 firms in the sample realized profits 
in each of the years 1954 to 1958 inclusive. Profits as a percentage 
of total assets less depreciation reserves varied from 7.1 per cent in 
1955 to 9.2 per cent in 1956, The rates of profit of these firms were 
slightly lower than those of all manufacturing companies in the years 
1954 to 1956 inclusive, but were slightly higher in 1957 and 1958, 
They were consistently and substantially higher than those of all com- 
panies making men's, women's and children's clothing. 


97900—3 


3h, 


The sample of firms making caps consists of all the incor- 
porated comnanies, 17 in number, which were in business throughout the 
period 1954 to 1958 inclusive. These firms accounted for between 62 
and 69 per cent of the total annual value of Canadian factory shipments 
by establishments primarily engaged in the manufacture of caps during 
the period covered. The number of such establishments fell from 61 in 
1954 to 57 in 1958, and the value of shipments fell by nine per cent 
over the same period, 


Taken together, the 17 cap manufacturers in the sample suf- 
fered losses in 1954 and 1955 but realized profits in the years 1956 
to 1958 inclusive, Their profits, expressed as a percentage of total 
assets less depreciation reserves, were higher than those of all manu- 
facturing companies in 1957 but were lower in 1956 and 1958, They 
were slightly higher than those of all men's, women's and children's 
clothing companies in 1956, 1957 and 1958, 
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PART IV 


CONDITIONS IN THE INDUSTRY UNDER EXISTING TARIFFS 


1. Felt Hat Bodies 


Ladies' Hat Bodies of Fur Felt 


The manufacturers of felt hat bodies and representatives of 
their employees expressed great concern over the large volume of im- 
ports of women's fur felt hat bodies from Europe. It has been found 
that imports of fur felt hat bodies of all kinds supplied between 22 
and 27 per cent of the volume of the Canadian market in the years 1956 
to 1958 inclusive, compared with less than three per cent in 1947; 
they are estimated to have supplied about 28 per cent of the market in 
1959. They have consisted almost entirely of women's hat bodies and 
have supplied well over half the volume of the Canadian market for 
such hat bodies in recent years. Most milliners now order a large 
proportion of their anticipated requirements from Europe and purchase 
the balance in Canada as needed. 


The Hat Research Foundation, representing the Canadian manu- 
facturers of hat bodies, estimated that production in Canada of the 
hat bodies which were being imported would have provided steady employ- 
ment for about 125 persons. In addition, it complained that the im- 
ports had meant greater seasonal fluctuations in the operations of the 
Canadian producers. Their spokesman stated: 


"In general it may be said that the production of men's and 
women's hoods and shapes complement one another. It is cus- 
tomary for the Millinery manufacturers to place a proportion 
of their requirements for the fall season either just before 
the new year, or shortly after. Naturally, such orders tend 
to consist of the more standard colours, finishes and shapes, 
whereas orders placed during the summer or early fall, tend 
to consist of those newer items or colours which have found 
favour with the store buyers and the public as the season 
OPENS UP cece 


"Men's fur felt hood production always declines in the spring 
with resulting employee lay-offs. However, in the past these 
were usually avoided by orders for standard items from the 
millinery trade. Their orders are now placed in Europe .eeece 
Few, if any such early items are now ordered from domestic 
factories and losses to Canadian workers thereby become 
inevitable, "(1 


(L) proceedin s, January 19, 1960, pages 373 and 376 
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The rise in imports of ladies' fur felt hat bodies was at- 
nen by the Foundation mainly to a reduction of the Canadian 
Tariff\l), to lower wage rates in Europe than in Canada, and to 
changes As fashion which had worked to the disadvantage of Canadian 
producers. 


It is clear from the evidence of the Canadian manufacturers 
and of imoorters that lower prices in Europe have been one of the 
principal reasons for imports. While accurate information on prices 
of foreign-made hat bodies is difficult to obtain, the Board heard 
from several sources that the landed cost including duty of Italian 
and Czechoslovakian velours was about 20 per cent below the prices of 
comparable Canadian products. Another reason for imports, although 
not the main one, is that some of the more costly types of hat bodies 
are not made in Canada. 


Approximately 30 per cent of the total cost of making ladies! 
fur felt hat bodies in Canada is accounted for by costs of raw mate- 
rials, about 30 per cent by cost of labour and the remainder by over- 
head. The elements of cost vary considerably, however, according to 
styles and colours. The cost of labour as a proportion of the total 
cost of hat bodies with a smooth finish is somewhat less than that in 
the velours, soleils, beavers and melusines which are now in vogue. 
The cost of fur varies very widely according to colour. For example, 
the fur in a pure white velour costs three or four times that in a 
velour of dark colour; the cost of fur in pastels is intermediate 
between these two extremes. At the time of the public hearing ladies’ 
velour hat bodies made in Canada were priced from $14.25 for those 
containing grey fur to $23.00 for those of pure white. 


The fur used in hat bodies enters Canada free of duty, and 
the Foundation claimed no particular disadvantage in costs of raw 
materials. Their spokesman stated that Czechoslovakia buys large 
quantities of fur in western European countries at world prices or 
even higher. They did assert, however, that prices in Italy of 
Italian furs are about 20 per cent below world prices. At the same 
time, the Italians use imported furs as well as their own. 


Wage rates in the United Kingdom and Europe are substantially 
below those in Canada, and the Canadian producers laid considerable 
emphasis on their disadvantage in this regard. Average hourly wages 
paid by Canadian felt hat body manufacturers were $1.37 in 1956. In 
the same year the average hourly wage for two classes of hat body 
workers in France was 56 Canadian cents, and the average for two 
classes of hat body workers in the United Kingdom was 44 Canadian cents. 
Average hourly rates in all manufacturing industries were 30 cents in 
Italy, 42 cents in France and 58 cents in the United Kingdom. None of 
these rates take full account of fringe benefits which are substantial 
in Europe and the United Kingdom as well as in Canada. The United 
Hatters' Cap and Millinery Workers! International Union presented 
figures showing that in October, 1958 the average hourly earnings in- 
cluding fringe benefits in the Italian men's hat industry were 46 cents. 


(1)on January 1, 1948 the British preferential rate on fur felt hat 
bodies was reduced from 223 pec. to 173 pec. and the most-favoured- 
nation rate was reduced from 30 pec. to 22% PeCe 
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The decline in popularity of ladies' hat bodies with a 
smooth finish and the rise in demand for velours, soleils, melusines 
and beavers also appears to have worked to the disadvantage of 
Canadian producers. Labour, as mentioned above, is a larger element 
of total cost in the production of these newer styles. In addition, 
Canadian producers have found it uneconomical to manufacture some of 
the more costly styles which have been introduced in Europe. A 
spokesman for the Foundation stated: 


"... there are many exotic types which are only made in certain 
Buropean mills. They are also high in price; they run 436 or 
ohO a dozen landed in here; and the runs are so small that it 
was completely impossible - it would be uneconomic to make them 
for the Canadian market, "\1 


Most of the imports from France apparently consist of varie- 
ties not produced in Canada. The spokesman for the Foundation in- 
dicated that French hat bodies of types made in Canada are not 
competitive in price on the Canadian market. 


The Board had difficulty in discerning whether or not 
BHuropean producers have an advantage in quality over Canadian pro- 
ducers. On balance, it appears that they do have some slight advan- 
tage, if not in quality at least in the attributes demanded in ladies! 
hat bodies. Representatives of the millinery industry suggested that 
there was somewhat greater uniformity in hat bodies from Europe, but 
the Canadian producers of hat bodies denied that their products were 
in any way inferior, except possibly where very small lengths of run 
were concerned. The spokesman for the Foundation stated: 


"There obviously is ... a greater variation when the Canadian 
trade is required to supply quantities in as small as three 
dozen batches ... instead of much fewer numbers of 24 dozen 
lots bene) 


A representative of the milliners stated: 


"The fur felt of years ago that milady was accustomed to 
wearing, the tailored type of fur felt, is not what we have 
reference to in general terms ... 


"There are so many different items that are introduced in the 
market because of the fact that we are in a very highly 
fashioned industry ... and when we place orders for some of 
these goods, these highly fashioned goods, the Canadian manu- 
facturer has not got any knowledge whatsoever as to what has 
been shown in the European market, or if they have, I do not 
think ... they would be qualified to even submit samples, at 
the time we place our commitments, (3 


(1)Proceedin s, January 19, 1960, page 388 
(2)Tbid, pages 399-400 
(3)Tbid, January 18, 1960, pages 244-5 
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Imports of felt hat bodies from the United States have not 
been large, and producers in that country probably do not enjoy any 
advantage in costs over Canadian producers. Hatters' furs imported 
into the United States are dutiable at 15 p.c. or more depending upon 
qualities; the ad valorem equivalent of the United States duty on felt 
hat bodies is generally over 40 p.c. Despite the duty, substantial 
quantities of ladies' hat bodies are imported into the United States. 


Men's Hat Bodies of Fur Felt 


Circumstances in the market for men's hat bodies of fur felt 
have been quite different. Canadian factory shipments of men's fur 
felt hat bodies have fallen, but this has been due largely to a de- 
cline in shipments of men's hats. Imports have been negligible. 


Technically, fur felt hat bodies for men's hats are very 
similar to those for women's hats. They are produced in the same 
plants by the same workers; they are also produced on the same machines 
except for a few of the finishing operations. The distribution of 
costs as between labour, materials and overhead is much the same for 
men's and women's hat bodies. 


European producers of hat bodies pay much lower wage rates 
than are paid in Canada, and this probably gives some of them an over- 
all advantage in costs over Canadian producers. The Board was informed 
that Czechoslovakian producers could land men's hat bodies in Canada 
at prices considerably below those charged by Canadian producers. 


The success of the Canadian industry in retaining the domes- 
tic market for men's hat bodies appears to be related to the structure 
of the Canadian Men's Hat Industry and to developments in styling. A 
large and increasing proportion of the Canadian output of men's fur 
felt hats is accounted for by three large firms which produce their own 
hat bodies. Less than one-fifth of the men's fur felt hat bodies used 
in Canada are purchased in the open market. The dwindling number of 
smaller hat manufacturers purchase their supplies of hat bodies mainly 
from their larger competitors. 


In addition, since World War II, North American styles in 
men's hats have evolved differently from those in Europe. Whereas 
Canadian women often demand European styles, Canadian men wear hats 
similar in style to those worn in the United States. Moreover, 
standards of quality and of adherence to prescribed shades of colour 
are stricter in men's hat bodies than in those for ladies. A Canadian 
importer of men's hat bodies would have to work closely with a European 
producer for some time before he could be assured of satisfactory 
service. Even then he would have to forego the advantage of rapid 
delivery offered by the Canadian producers. 


From the standpoints of style, quality and speed of delivery, 
men's fur felt hat bodies from the United States would undoubtedly be 
acceptable on the Canadian market. Price appears to be the factor 
which discourages imports from that country. One Canadian hat manu- 
facturer who does not produce his own hat bodies said that he did 
occasionally import hat bodies from the United States although the duty 
of 22% pec. made the cost almost prohibitive. 


AL 


Hat Bodies of Wool Felt 


Canadian shipments of wool felt hat bodies have been de- 
creasing for some years because of a decline in demand for wool felt 
hats. Imports have been very small, none whatever having been re- 
ported in 1959 or in 1960. 


One factor adversely affecting the market for wool felt hat 
bodies has been a narrowing of the differential in price between wool 
felt and fur felt hat bodies. Prior to World War II, wool felt hat 
bodies were sold at less than half the price of fur felt hat bodies. 

At the time of the public hearing, the prevailing price of standard 
wool felt hat bodies for women was about $8.60 per dozen, whereas fur 
felt hat bodies could be obtained from Canadian producers for as little 
as $14.25 and from foreign sources for considerably less. 


The rise in popularity of fabric millinery has undoubtedly 
had an adverse effect on the market for women's wool felt hats. While 
fabric hats are sold at a wide variety of prices, most of them are 
closer in price to wool felt hats than to fur felt hats. 


The virtual absence of imports could also conceivably have 
had an adverse effect on demand. The present most-favoured-nation 
duty of 274 pec. plus 90 cents per dozen is at a prohibitive level. 

A number of countries including the United States and Italy are under- 
stood to produce a much broader range of weights and styles of women's 
wool felt hat bodies than Canada. Japan is also a large producer. 

The ad valorem equivalent of the duties on such imports as did arrive 
ae Italy in 1958 was 48.8 p.ece There were no imports in 1959 or in 
1960. 


The elements which enter into the cost of production of 
ladies' wool felt hat bodies in Canada were estimated by a producer 
to be approximately as follows: 


Factor of Production Percentage of total Cost 
Processed wool 25 
Other materials 5 
Factory labour L0 
Overhead 30 


Overhead would probably be a smaller element of cost were 
it not for the fact that Canadian plants are now operating at sub- 
stantially less than full capacity. 


No information on costs in foreign countries was obtained. 
However, it is highly probable that prices in Japan and in some 
Kuropean countries which pay relatively low wage rates are substan- 
tially below those in Canada. Producers in many foreign countries 
pay no more than Canadian producers for their supplies of wool. 
Prices in the United States are not, according to industry sources, 
greatly different from those in Canada. 
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Producers in distant countries do, of course, face diffi- 
culties other than the tariff in competing for the Canadian market. 
One Canadian producer reported he was offering a line of ladies' wool 
felt hat bodies in 25 colours, and that milliners had come to expect 
delivery on very short notice. It is unlikely that foreign suppliers 
could offer comparable service. 


2. Hats and Other Headgear 
Men's Hats 


Hats of fur felt constitute the principal product of the 
manufacturers of men's hats. Canadian factory shipments of men's fur 
felt hats declined by nearly 40 per cent in volume between 1947 and 
1954, because of loss of export markets and a decline in domestic 
demand. Shipments have been more or less stable since 1954, and in- 
ports have been very small. The Hat Research Foundation attributed 
the industry's success in retaining the domestic market to develop- 
ments in style and merchandising. Its spokesman stated: 


"The annual importations have not been large since the end of 
the war and more recently have shown a marked tendency to de- 
cline. This trend is the result of Canadian merchandising 
developments. In the last few years, men's hat stylings have 
taken an entirely new course. Not only has the low flat-top 
shape been successfully introduced, but also the new soft 
derby. As well, a great variation of finishes, colours and 
trimmings have found wider consumer acceptance. Rapid changes 
have taken place from season to season and often within a 
single season. This type of merchandising has now become ac- 
cepted practice. It is not duplicated to the same extent out- 
side of North America. As most of the well-known American 
brands are manufactured in Canada, present Canadian imports 
come almost entirely from European manufacturers. As the 
Canadian market takes only a small proportion of their output 
and almost all the new shapes are precreased requiring expen- 
sive sets of metal dies, it is becoming increasingly uneconomic 
for them to keep up with our rapid style changes and their ex- 
ports to Canada have steadily declined. "'(1) 


A closely related development has been the rise to leader- 
ship of United States brand names in the Canadian market for men's 
fur felt hats. The right to reproduce the styles and brand names of 
a leading United States hat manufacturer has become a business asset 
of great value. Most large retail outlets now deal mainly in these 
brands. 


Ten years ago, John B. Stetson (Canada) Limited was the only 
large producer of both hats and hat bodies which had access to the 
styles and brands of a large United States Company. Adam Hats (Canada) 
Limited had similar rights but did not produce its own hat bodies. 
Since that time, both Crean and Biltmore have obtained similar rights. 
Crean accomolished this by acquiring Adam Hats (Canada) Limited, and 
Biltmore negotiated an agreement with one of the largest producers in 
the United States. 


(1) Proceedings, January 19, 1960, pages 359-360 
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Thus, the three largest manufacturers of men's fur felt 
hats in Canada are now in a position to take full advantage of the 
developments in style and merchandising which have occurred on this 
continent since World War II. With control over their own sources 
of hat bodies, they are assured of prompt sunplies of the latest 
styles. And with their United States connections they have advance 
information on styles together with the benefits of nation-wide ad- 
vertising, much of it in United States publications sold in Canada. 


It is these developments in styles and merchandising which 
appear to have discouraged imports from Europe. 


The United States brands of hats which are produced in 
Canada are not, of course, imported from the United States. Even if 
this were not so, however, Canadian producers could undoubtedly com- 
pete in price on the Canadian market with most fur felt hats produced 
in the United States. Many of the United States brands which are 
produced in Canada are sold at the same pricsin both countries. 
United States producers do not enjoy any apparent advantage in costs 
over Canadian producers and, as suggested in the section on Hat Bodies 
of Fur Felt, they are probably at a disadvantage in costs of raw 
materials. 


Men's Hats of Wool Felt - The volume of Canadian factory shipments of 


men's wool felt hats in 1959 was only about half that of 1947 and less 
than half that of 1939. Imports have been small. Reasons for the 
decline in popularity of wool felt hats have been suggested in the 
section on Hat Bodies of Wool Felt. The smaller manufacturers of men's 
hats account for a larger proportion of the output of the wool felt 
hats than of the fur felt hats. Brands and national advertising do not 
appear to have been as significant in this market as in the market for 
fur felt hats. 


The most-favoured-nation duty of 273 pece plus 90 cents per 
dozen has undoubtedly been a significant factor in discouraging im- 
ports. The average value per dozen of wool felt hats imported from 
the United States in 1959 was $15.81 making the duty equivalent to an 
average of 33.0 pec. There is, however, a substantial market in 
Canada for novelty headwear of wool felt, such as "cowboy hats", for 
boys, which retail at two dollars each or even less. Such hats might 
have a wnolesale value of as little as ten dollars per dozen and, if 
imported, the most-favoured-nation duty on them would be equivalent 
to more than 35 pec. 


Men's Straw Hats - The volume of Canadian shipments of men's straw 


hats, while lower than in pre-war years, has risen sharply since 1947. 
Imports have not been large and the industry made no complaints in 
that regard. 


The existing tariff affords the industry a very substantial 
measure of protection. Since straw hat braids enter free of duty and 
straw hat bodies are subject to a most-favoured-nation rate of 75 p.c., 
Canadian producers of straw hats can purchase their raw materials at 
or only a little above world market prices. The amount of processing 
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required to convert the raw materials into hats varies considerably, 
but the effective level of protection on these operations is certainly 
higher than the most-favoured-nation rate on straw hats of 25 pec. 
plus one dollar per dozen suggests. 


Women's and Children's Hats 


The Association of Millinery Manufacturers complsined of 
what it termed an alarming increase in imports of millinery. 


It is estimated(1) that in 1959 imports of millinery supplied 
about 10 per cent of the Canadian market, by value, compared with less 
than three per cent in 1948. The market has not been expanding and 
these imports, while still not large by most standards, have contributed 
to a decline in Canadian factory shipments. Employment in the industry 
fell from 2,519 in 1953 to 1,864 in 1959, a drop of 26 per cent. 


Most of the imports appear to have consisted of hats of woven, 
knitted or crocheted fabrics or of feathers on a fabric base, Imports, 
mainly from the United States, probably supplied about 20 per cent, by 
value, of the market for such hats in 1958 and 1959. 


A number of factors appear to have contributed to the rise in 
imports of fabric millinery which occurred after 1950. One factor has 
been a marked rise in popularity of such millinery. Prior to 1950, the 
Canadian market for fabric millinery was too small for imports to have 
affected the industry as a whole to any extent. 


There were reductions in the tariff on fabric millinery in 
1948 and in 1951, bringing the most-favoured-nation rate down from 
30 p.ce plus $1.50 per dozen to 25 p.c. plus $1.00 per dozen. On hats 
valued at $20 per dozen the rate prior to the reductions would have 
been equivalent to 374 pec. compared with 30 p.c. at present. 


The replacement of buckram by knitted net fabrics of syn- 
thetic fibres for hat frames, which has occurred since 1950, has 
probably had some adverse effect on the ability of Canadian milliners 
to compete with imports. While the milliners receive a drawback of 
99 pece of the duties on buckram, they pay a most-favoured-nation duty 
of 35 pec. on knitted net fabrics, whether imported under tariff item 
538i(2) or 568. In its Report Batting and Wadding and Coated or 
impregnated Fabrics the Board has recommended a most-favoured-nation 
rate of 30 p.c. on goods now entering under tariff item 538i(2). In 
its Report Hosiery and Knitted Goods the Board has recommended a most- 
favoured-nation rate of 325 pece on goods now entering under tariff 
item 568. The milliners obtain most of their knitted net fabrics for 
hat frames from the United States. 


The materials used in fabric millinery are largely of syn- 
thetic fibres, and Canadian milliners pay more for these than their 
United States counterparts. The most-favoured-nation rate on synthetic 
fabrics is 30 pec. plus 20 cents per pound, which has amounted on the 
average to about 38 p.c. ad valorem in recent years. The United States 
is the chief source of imports. 


(1)See Part II, page 2h 
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The cost of materials in fabric millinery as a proportion 
of total costs varies widely according to styles. However, the cost 
of materials in women's and children's hats of all kinds was equiva- 
lent to about 40 per cent of factory selling value in 1958 Applying 
this average to a woman's hat of synthetic fabric on a synthetic net 
frame, the duties on the raw materials would add about 15 per cent to 
the cost of the hat. If this were the only handicap of Canadian 
milliners in competing with imports from the United States, it would 
be more than offset by the duty on fabric millinery of 25 per cent 
plus one dollar per dozen. 


The Association of Millinery Manufacturers, in its brief, 
dealt with the disadvantages of the Canadian producers in general 
terms and made no distinctions between hats of different materials. 
However, they attributed imports of millinery from the United States 
to higher costs in Canada stemming from the limited size of the 
Canadian market. 


"The limited scope of the Canadian market in comparison with 
the market in the United States places the Canadian Millinery 
Industry at a serious disadvantage in that American manufac- 
turers are able to derive a far greater saving through mass 
production, "(1 


Wage rates of millinery workers are, as the Association 
pointed out, considerably higher in the United States than in Canada. 
Moreover, the prevailing size of plant in both countries is about the 
same; in 1954 the average number of employees per millinery plant was 
23.2 in the United States compared with 27.7 in Canada. The Association 
said that the productive equipment in both countries was modern. 


It appears, none the less, that a United States producer is 
in a position to concentrate on a smaller number of styles than a 
Canadian producer. A spokesman for the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers! International Union stated: 


",.2 in the United States market - for example, in the city of 
New York there are roughly about 500 units. These 500 units, as 
compared to about 50 or 60 units in Canada, they can concentrate 
on certain numbers, certain styles, about 6, 7, 8 styles. They 
are going to be what they call their 'runners', for the season. 
They concentrate on them and they mass produce them. 


"In Canada, conversely, we have about 60 units and each of these 
units would, instead of making six or seven styles, produce prob- 
ably 200 styles, 300 styles .... Therefore in the United States 
their production costs are so much less as a result of the con- 
centration on a few styles, because they have a tremendous market 
in the United States. And we find, without question, that there 
are certain items which they produce which come into this country 
under neOepe, that because of their mass volume of production we 
cannot at all hope to compete. It is impossible, as a result of 
these important basic factors, "(2 


(1)Proceedin Ss, January 18, 1960, page 176 
(2)Tbid, January 19, 1960, pages 300-1 
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The economies of longer runs would seem to stem, not from 
differences in techniques of production, but rather from the greater 
dexterity which a worker acquires after fashioning the same model of 
hat many times. Millinery in all but the lowest price ranges derives 
much of its value from individuality of design. For this reason, it 
is likely that the advantages of scale possessed by United States pro- 
ducers are most pronounced in the lowest price ranges, and that these 
advantages disappear in the highest price ranges. 


The existing duties bear more heavily on fabric hats low in 
value than on those high in value. For example, the ad valorem equiva- 
lent of the most-favoured-nation rate on fabric hats valued at five 
dollars per dozen is 45 pec. whereas on hats valued at $40 per dozen 
it is 275 p.ece The average value of imports of "hats, n.o.p." from 
the United States has been around $20 per dozen in recent years. In 
1959 the average value of Canadian factory shipments of women's hats 
other than of felt and of straw was about $27.00. These figures sug- 
gest that imports have consisted of hats valued slightly lower than 
average. It is likely that United States milliners have little or no 
cost advantage in the higher priced lines and that they cannot sur- 
mount the tariff on the very low priced lines. 


Hats of Felt and Straw - Since imports of felt and straw hats have not 
been large, Canadian milliners are apparently in a strong position to 
compete with United States producers in the Canadian market for these 
products. As pointed out elsewhere in this Chapter, the raw materials 
used in felt and straw headwear can be obtained in Canada and the 
United States at about the same prices. The existing duties on felt 
and straw hats are apparently more than sufficient to offset any ad- 
vantages of scale which producers in the United States may possess. 


United States Retail Operations in Canada - Both the Canadian millinery 
manufacturers and the workers! representative laid considerable stress 


on the establishment in Canada of American syndicates as an additional 
cause of increased imports and as a threat of further increases. A 
spokesman for the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers! Inter- 
national Union stated: 


".e2 a new demoralizing and detrimental development is now taking 
place in some of the Canadian Millinery stores. 


"Large American retail buyers, commonly known as 'syndicates! 

are taking over -- by leasing Canadian Millinery departments in 
department stores. These American based 'syndicates' because of 
their tremendous volume purchases for their American stores under 
their wing, also buy in the American market for the Canadian 
stores which they have recently taken over. This developm ty will 
reflect itself in the import figures for the coming bina Gt 


The same spokesman said that there were three syndicates 


operating in Canada. One had been operating for about three years and 
the others for less than one year. He said they had leased the millinery 


(1)Proceedings, January 19, 1960, page 27h 
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departments of a number of large department stores in various parts of 
Canada. He indicated that while these syndicates bought some Canadian 
hats, most of their purchases were made in the United States. 


The Canadian Association of Millinery Manufacturers also sub- 
mitted confidential data on the operation of the syndicates. 


It does not seem to the Board that the syndicates had had a 
significant effect on imports, at least up to the time of the public 
hearing. Nearly all the rise in imports of hats occurred before the 
syndicates became established in Canada. Moreover, the imported hats 
are mainly of fabric and do not represent a balanced stock of hats as 
required by a retail outlet. To the extent that the syndicates are 
large buyers, their purchases of felt and straw hats must have been 
made in Canada because imports have been small according to the 
official statistics. 


Caps 


The cap manufacturers and the employees! union said imports 
of caps and cloth hats in recent years had caused them grave injury. 


From the section on the Market it would appear that while 
imports of caps have risen substantially since 1952, the value of 
shipments by Canadian producers have also expanded if shipments of 
uniform caps are excluded from the statistics. 


Most imports appear to have been summer caps generally of 
lower quality than those produced in Canada, and they have been priced 
very much lower than the Canadian products. Those from Japan had an 
average value of only $1.52 per dozen in 1960. They have been widely 
distributed in Canada and have been sold mainly at retail prices of 
from 15 cents to a dollar. 


As far as the Board has been able to ascertain, Canadian pro- 
ducers do not offer comparable lines of caps to the trade. About three- 
fourths of the value of output of the Canadian cap manufacturers con- 
sists of civil and military caps for winter wear priced from $8.75 to 
over $40.00 per dozen wholesale. As far as the Board can ascertain, 
the Canadian market for these types of caps has not been greatly 
affected by imports. The summer caps produced in Canada are generally 
priced at $7.00 or more per dozen wholesale and one dollar or more per 
cap retail, although western producers have recently introduced lines 
selling at $4.00 per dozen wholesale and around 75 cents per cap retail. 
These domestic products are distinctly superior in quality and appear- 
ance to most of the caps which have been imported. 


It would appear, then, that a large proportion of the imported 
caps have gone to supply sectors of the Canadian market which were not 
being served by the domestic industry. The marked rise in consumption 
of caps seems to have been directly related to the rise in imports. 

In addition, however, there has been a style trend towards the wearing 
of informal headgear which has permitted the Canadian cap manufacturers 
to increase their output of the types of caps which they are capable of 
producing competitively. 
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The producers complained that the influx of low quality 
caps had adversely affected the market for summer caps of better 
quality such as those made in Canada. They said, for example, that 
a man who would formerly have paid several dollars for a good quality 
Canadian cap would now buy a low quality imported cap for 25 cents 
instead. Statistics of production of summer caps are not separated 
from those of winter caps. There was, however, a rise in total out- 
put between 1951 and 1956, the period during which imports rose most 
rapidly. Moreover, increases in output were recorded in all the 
large statistical classes of caps which might be expected to have 
been affected by the imports, that is, cloth, cotton and sport caps. 


Although asked to do so, the industry did not exhibit any 
Canadian-made caps comparable to the types which have been imported 
from Japan in large volume. The industry did, however, exhibit some 
imports of higher quality caps from Japan along with comparable pro- 
ducts made in Canada. For example, a spokesman for the cap makers 
showed a gabardine cap imported from Japan at a cost of $4.50 per 
dozen including duty and sales tax; he said the cost of manufacturing 
a similar cap in Canada was $7.70 per dozen. It was clear from the 
exhibits that Japan can produce caps at a fraction of Canadian costs. 


The Board attempted to determine where the disadvantages of 
Canadian producers lie. The average factory selling price of Canadian- 
made caps is around $9.00 per dozen. Materialscost about 40 p.c. of 
this amount and labour about 30 p.ce For caps in higher price ranges, 
the cost of materials constitutes a somewhat larger percentage of 
selling price and labour a somewhat smaller percentage; the reverse 
is true for caps in lower price ranges. In caps selling at $3.50 per 
dozen, the materials might cost as little as 15 p.c. of selling price 
and the labour as much as 50 p.c. 


Canadian cap makers undoubtedly pay considerably more for 
their fabrics than do their counterparts in Japan and the United 
States. The most-favoured-nation rate on most of the cotton fabrics 
used in caps is 22% pece, and on synthetic fabrics it is 30 pec. plus 
20 cents per pounde Both the United States and Japan export fabrics 
to Canada. The cap makers are entitled to a drawback of 99 p.c. of 
the duties paid on fabrics imported for use in linings for caps. 
However, many of the imported caps do not have linings. 


In competing with Japanese imports, however, the biggest 
disadvantage of Canadian producers is undoubtedly in labour costs. 
As is well known, wage rates in Japan are only a fraction of those 
in Canada. The industry and union, in their joint brief, cited a 
recent study in which it was concluded that average hourly earings 
including fringe benefits in the Japanese Textile Mill Products 
Industry were equivalent to 22.9 United States cents. Average wage 
rates of Canadian cap workers exceeded $1.00 per hour. Average 
hourly earnings in all branches of the Canadian Hat and Cap Industry 
in 1959 were ~1.25 excluding fringe benefits. 


Judged purely on the basis of relative labour and material 
costs, Japan has a clear advantage over Canadian producers in the 
production of caps of all kinds. The fact that Japan has not in fact 
occupied more than certain sections of the market suggests that 
Canadian producers possess advantages of their own. 
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The ability to deliver almost any kind of cap promptly is 
one obvious advantage. It would be very difficult for Japan to 
supply the broad range of styles demanded in the Canadian market. 
For example, one of the larger Canadian cap manufacturers estimated 
that about 200 different lines of caps were made in his plant each 
year; a line is usually sold in a mutiplicity of colours, styles and 
sizes. His production is geared almost entirely to orders rather 
than to stock. 


While the industry placed great emphasis on competition 
from Japan, they also complained about imports from the United States. 
They said that while wages were high in the United States, unit costs 
were lower than in Canada owing to longer production runs and proximity 
to sources of raw materials. Their spokesman stated: 


"One of these factors is that while wages are high, unit costs 
are lower. The lower unit costs are not due to greater effi- 
ciency. An industry which has the benefit of volume production 
can pay high wages and yet have lower per unit costs. The cap 
industry in the United States is about eight times the size of 
the domestic industry, measured by the number of employees in 
the Industry. It is concentrated in several large markets, 

and close to the source of the raw materials it requires. 

These are advantages that affect manufacturing costs, which 

are reflected, in turn, in selling costs. (1) 


As in Canada, the cap industry in the United States is com- 
posed mainly of small plants. In 1954, the average number of employees 
per plant in the United States Cap Industry was 19.5 compared with 
18.7 in Canadas Nonetheless, the size of the American market probably 
permits United States plants to concentrate on longer runs of fewer 
styles of caps than are common in Canadian plants. Im addition, as 
already stated, the United States producers pay considerably less for 
fabrics than do Canadian producers. 


However, while imports from the United States since 1954 
have been much higher than they were in earlier years, they only sup- 
plied about eight per cent of the market, by value, in 1959. This 
would suggest that for most types of caps, any net advantage enjoyed 
by United States producers is offset by the existing tariff. 


(1)Proceedin s, January 18, 1960, pages 33-34 
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PART V 
ANALYSIS OF THis PROPOSALS 


Many of the tariff items at present under review include 
several products; some of these are of special interest to one sector 
of the Hat and Cap Industry and some to other sectors. for example, 
fur felt hats and fur felt hat bodies, whether for men, women or 
children, are covered by the same tariff item. 


No single set of proposals respecting all or even most of 
the tariff items was placed before the Board. Most of the interested 
parties dealt only with particular parts of tariff items though many 
of the proposals overlapped one another. In a number of cases, dif- 
ferent rates of duty were proposed for different parts of the same 
tariff item. This situation led, in turn, to proposals for the 
creation of a large number of new items. For example, it was proposed 
that millinery, hat bodies and men's hats each be segregated and clas- 
sified according to component material in a separate series of tariff 
items. 


In the following pages the various proposals respecting 
rates and wording are reported and analysed. Less attention is paid 
to proposals for the re-classification of particular products into 
separate tariff items. While a number of reasons for this type of 
proposal were advanced, the need for re-classification would seem to 
depend on changes in wording and rates. 


Hoods and Shapes of Felt 


The Hat Research Foundation, representing the manufacturers 
of men's hats, fur felt hat bodies and wool felt hat bodies, sought 
higher tariffs on ladies! fur felt hat bodies only. They proposed 
that this be accomplished by transferring ladies' fur felt hat bodies 
from tariff item 569, which carries a preferential rate of 173 PeCe 
and a most-favoured=-nation rate of 224 DeCenntOubarids item<569a(1) 
which carries a preferential rate of 20 pece plus 45 cents per dozen 
and a most-favoured-nation rate of 273 p.c. plus 90 cents per dozen. 
The present and proposed wording of these items are as follows: 


Tariff Wording Proposed by Hat 
Item Present Wording Research Foundation 
569 Hats, hoods and shapes Men's and ladies' hats or headwear, 
of fur felt or of wool- and men's hoods and shapes, when 
and-fur felt, under such made of fur felt, or of wool and 
regulations as the fur felt, under such regulations 
Minister may prescribe as the Minister may prescribe 


569a(1) Hats, hoods and shapes Hats, hoods and shapes of wool felt, 
of wool felt and ladies' hoods and shapes of fur 
felt, or of wool and fur felt, under 
such regulations as the Minister may 
prescribe 


97900—4% 
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The proposal to add the words "or headwear" to tariff item 
569 was made so that fur felt millinery made in the shape of berets 
might be classified under the same tariff item as other fur felt 
millinery. The spokesman for the Foundation stated: 


"In order to avoid confusion, simplify the tariff classification, 
and at the same time avoid discrimination against berets made 
from fur felt as opposed to all other hat designs made from fur 
felt, the words nea headwear! have been added to item 569 in our 
recommendations. "41 


Had the proposals of the Hat Research Foundation been in 
effect in 1959, the preferential rate on imports of ladies! fur felt 
hat bodies would have been equivalent to about 22 p.c. and the most- 
favoured-nation rate to about 33 pec. 


The United Hatters, Cap and Millinery workers! International 
Union, representing the workers in all sectors of the Hat and Cap 
Industry, proposed a preferential rate of 2% pec. and a most-favoured- 
nation rate of 474 p.c. on all fur felt hoods, and they proposed that 
the word "shapes" be deleted from tariff item 569. 


The Association of Millinery Manufacturers opposed any in- 
crease in the duties on ladies! fur felt hoods. In addition, they 
proposed the deletion of the word shapes, as applying to shapes for 
women's and children's hats, from tariff items 569 and 569a(1). 
Their spokesman indicated that they regarded a hood as a form from 
which a hat is made, whereas they regarded a shape as a partially 
finished hat. 


Women's and Children's Headgear 


The Association of Millinery Manufacturers asked for sub- 
stantial increases in the duties on all types of women's and children's 
headgear at present under review. Their proposals in this regard are 
shown in tabular form in the table on the following page. Under their 
proposals the ad valorem equivalents of the preferential rates would 
generally fall between 30 and 60 p.c. and the most-favoured-nation 
rates between 35 and 100 p.c. or more, depending largely on unit values 
and component materials. 


The Association also proposed some significant changes in 
wording. They asked that the words "and headwear" be included in their 
proposed replacements for tariff items 569, 569a(1) and 569a(4). Their 
spokesman explained the reason for this proposal in the following terms: 


",e. there are a number of products which are brought in under 
classifications such as flowers or veiling, or something else, 
which are in fact women's headwear, and if we did not have this 
hats and shapes definition as it stands now, perhaps the appraiser 
or the customs official would recognize it as being headwear in- 
stead of being flowers or some other item which forms only a part 
of the headwear that is worn. "(2 


(1) Proceedings s, January 19, 1960, page 365 
(2)Ibid, January 18, 1960, page 228 
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The addition of the words "and headwear" to the proposed 
replacements for tariff items 569 and 569a(1) would probably have 
the effect of transferring any article of felt now entering under 
item 569a(6) to the new items. The effects of adding the words 
Nand headwear" to the proposed replacement for tariff item 569a(4) 
are harder to predict because there would be no restriction as to 
component material in this item. In fact, the spokesman for the 
milliners pointed to certain difficulties in the use of the word 
"headwear". He stated: 


WIn.our industry /headwear/ eee means anything worn on the 
head, they exclude, of course, kerchiefs ... because this is 
something not designed for headwear, in the sense of the in- 
dustry eee It is headwear in a sense, but not what the 
industry calls headwear ... It is unfortunate, but the word 
‘headwear! is a vague term which can mean many things, the 
end use of which is for the head ... JI do not know what else 
to suggest. Because we have in mind a type of headwear which 
is a flower put on a clip and worn on the head. A piece of 
felt, in a given design, put on a clip and worn on the head, 
or perhaps even without a clip, so shaped that it rests on 
part of the head; a flower on a piece of veiling put on the 
head ...%(1 


In addition, the Association asked that the words "hats 
and headwear" be qualified by the words "wholly finished and manu- 
factured or partially finished and manufactured". This proposal, 
together with the proposal to delete the word "shapes" from the 
Tariff, would have the effect of leaving the rates on hoods un- 
changed but of increasing the rates on hoods partially processed 
into hats. The spokesman for the Foundation stated: 


"The former tariff used the terms 'hoods!’ and 'shapes!. We 

have asked that this be dropped; that instead the terminology 
be confined to 'hats' in so far as our industry is concerned, 
and theadwear', and we clarify 'hats' as being either finished - 
that is, totally manufactured - or partially finished, which 

is our replacement for the use of the word tshapest 042 


The United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers! International 
Union supported the proposals of the Millinery Association with regard 
to women's and children's hats and headwear. 


Caps and Cloth Hats 


The Canadian Cloth Hat and Cap Manufacturers, together with 
the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers! International Union, 
proposed that tariff items 569a(4) and 569a(6) be replaced by the 
following: 


(1) Proceedin s, January 18, 1960, pages 237-8 
(2)Tbid, page 203 


abe 


Vost- 
To Replace British Favoured= 
Tariff Item Proposed Description Preferential Nation 
569a(4) Hats, made from any type of 
material by the yard, for 
men, boys and children 375 PeCe 2 PeCe 
(Specific) per dozen ple OO ole 50 
569a(6) Caps and berets, made from 
any type of material by the 
yard, for men, boys and 
children 37S Dele 2% DeCe 
(Specific) per dozen 1.00 $1.50 


The reason for the proposal to insert the words "by the 
yard" and to exclude women's headwear was to have tariff items 
restricted in coverage to caps and cloth hats. A representative of 
the union stated: 


",.. we are trying to define the materials used in the cap 
industry. The cap industry only uses materials by the yard; 
they just cut the material according to the shape or style 
required, as distinct from certain segments of the millinery 
industry that uses bodies, or hoods made of fur felt or wool 
felt or straws. "(1 


Under these proposals, the average ad valorem equivalent of 
the preferential rate on most of the hats now entering under tariff 
item 569a(4) would be raised from about 21 p.c. to about 37 p.c., and 
that of the most-favoured-nation rate would be raised from about 
30 pece to about 50 pec. The average preferential rate on most of 
the caps, bonnets and berets now entering under item 569a(6) would be 
raised from about 20 pec. to the equivalent of about 50 p.c. and the 
most-favoured-nation rate would be raised from 27% p.c. to the equiva- 
lent of over 100 p.c. 


(1) Proceedi s, January 18, 1960, page 37 
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PART VI 
MISCELLANEOUS MATERIALS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF HEADGEAR 


A number of tariff items covering materials used in the 
manufacture of headgear are considered in the following pages. 


Tariff Item 569a(2) 


British Most-Favoured- 
Preferential Nation 
Hoods and shapes, knitted, crocheted, 
plaited or woven, in a single piece, 
and hoods and shapes of braid, not 
sewn, under such regulations as the 
Minister may prescribe Free TB DeCe 


Imports under tariff item 569a(2) were valued at $527,414 
in 1960; they are believed to have consisted largely of hat bodies 
of straw or straw-like fibres. 


At present the words "not sewn" are taken to qualify all 
the preceding words in the item. For example, a straw hood plaited 
in a single piece but with the edge of the brim sewn to prevent 
ravelling is excluded from the item. Most hoods of braid are as- 
sembled by sewing and are therefore not admissible under tariff item 
569a(2); however, some are understood to be assembled by a process 
of interlocking and could be entered under this tariff item. 


The Association of Millinery Manufacturers and the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers! International Union proposed that 
the following item be added to the Tariff: 


British Most-Favoured= 


Preferential Nation 
Women's and children's hoods, 
knitted, crocheted, plaited or 
woven in a single piece and hoods 
and shapes of braid, not sewn, 
under such regulations as the 
Minister may prescribe Free TE DeCe 


The effect of their proposal, if implemented, would be to 
delete provision for women's and children's "shapes, knitted, 
crocheted, plaited or woven, in a single piece" from tariff item 


569a(2). 
Tariff Item 569a(3) 


British Most-Favoured= 
Preferential Nation 


Hoods and shapes, neOePe 224 pec. 30 PeCe 
and, per dozen 50 ctse 
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Imports under tariff item 569a(3) were valued at $191,293 
in 1960. They are believed to have consisted largely of products 
similar to those entered under tariff item 569a(2) but further pro- 
cessed. Hoods and shapes of braid, sewn, would be entered under 


item 569a(3). 


The Association of Millinery Manufacturers and the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers! International Union proposed that 
women's and children's hoods, n.o.p., be provided for in a separate 
item but without change in rates of duty. There would, under their 
proposals, be no specific provision for women's and children's shapes, 
NeOePeo 


Tariff Item 569b 


British Most-Favoured= 
Preferential Nation 
Hat sweats, cap peaks, stiffening 
bands for the inside of hats and 
caps, hatters' tips and sides when 
cut to shape, and materials for use 
in the manufacture of such articles; 
all the foregoing for use in the 
manufacture of hats and caps Free Free 


Imports since 1947 under this item have varied in value 
from $379,000 in 1954 to $567,000 in 1959. Prior to 1957 the item 
did not cover "materials for use in the manufacture of such articles", 


A hat sweat is a band, usually of real or imitation leather, 
sewn inside the base of the crown of a man's hat. The Hat Research 
Foundation estimated Canadian consumption of hat sweats at around 
9150,000 annually; most of them are imported from the United States. 
Their spokesman explained the lack of Canadian production as follows: 


"After the tanning and cutting of the skins, hat leathers have 
to be graded. In the small Canadian market it is important for 
the domestic leather cutter to dispose of his whole run, all the 
way from the top to the bottom grades. Canadian hat manufac- 
turers on the other hand, tend to concentrate either on the 
medium or popular-priced fields on the one hand, or the higher- 
priced fields on the other. It is difficult, therefore, for 
them to purchase just the quantity of leather which they require 
from a domestic manufacturer, as he in turn would be left with 
an unbalanced residual stock, which would be difficult to dis- 
pose of economically ... 


"..e Recent style developments have increased the use of coloured 
leathers; compounding the difficulties of catering exclusively to 
the small domestic market, which the leather manufacturer would 
have to do eee 


"eee Due to lack of Canadian manufacturing experience, the quality 


of leathers produced in the United States tends to be superior to 
the Canadian product dollar for dollar, "(1) 


(1) Proceedi s, January 19, 1960, pages 412-13 
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He proposed that no duties be imposed on hat sweats or on 
materials used in their manufacture. In support of this proposal, 
he stated: 


"Ye feel that if the Canadian market were several times as 
large, a possible case could be made out for an increase in 
the Tariff to give the Canadian manufacturer an assured mar- 
ket and an opportunity of improving his product. However, 
on account of the smallness of the market, it is doubtful 
that any moderate Tariff would switch much buying from the 
United States to Canada. To the extent, therefore, that 
this is true, any imposition of Duty would simply lead to 
an increase in the price of Canadian-made hats to the 
Canadian consumer, without benefiting either the Canadian 
hat or leather manufacturers", \1 


If tariff item 569b were deleted, hat sweats, when of 
leather, would probably be classified under tariff item 613 which 
carries a most-favoured-nation rate of 224 pec. Leather used in 
making hat sweats would probably be entered under tariff item 604 
which carries a most-favoured-nation rate of 174 DeCe 


Stiffening bands are narrow strips, often of jute, cotton, 
paper or plastic which are sewn inside the rims of hats and caps. 
No representations respecting cap peaks or stiffening bands were 
received at the time of the public hearing. Later, a spokesman for 
the cap manufacturers replied to an inquiry by the Board in part as 
follows: 


"It appears that wherever possible most of the cap manufac- 
turers buy their peak caps (sic) in Canada. However, there 
are some peaks that cannot be obtained in Canada, and there- 
fore, have to be imported, such as glazed peaks, coloured 
peaks and uniform cap peaks. 


",.. any attempt to impose a tariff on cap peaks would create 
a very grave situation." 


WR. Grace and Company of Canada Limited also communicated 
with the Board after the public hearing. They presented samples of 
rubberized paperboard which they manufacture and some of which they 
said had been sold for use in "cap peaks, stiffeners and tips". They 
requested tariff protection for these products. 


If tariff item 569b were deleted cap peaks and stiffening 
bands would be entered under a variety of items in accordance with 
their component materials. They might, for example, enter under 
tariff item 199, tariff item 523a or tariff item 548, each of which 
carries a most-favoured-nation rate of 25 pec. Stiffening bands of 
jute would probably be entered under tariff item 546 at a most- 
favoured-nation rate of 22% PeCe 


Hatters! tips and sides were described by a spokesman for 
the Hat Research Foundation as follows: 


(1)Proceedi s, January 19, 1960, page 413 
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"The lining of a hat is made up of two parts; the centre or 
tip, on which is usually printed the brand name, and the side 
which is sewn to the tip to form the lining for fitting into 
the crown of the hat. These two parts when cut to shape and 
unsewn are known as 'thatters! tips and sides'."(1) 


They are made largely from fabrics of man-made fibres. 


The Hat Research Foundation estimated that Canadian re- 
quirements of hatters! tips and sides amounted to some $100,000 
annually. Most of the supply is imported from the United States. 


The Hat Research Foundation proposed continued free entry 
for hatters'! tips and sides and materials used therein. Their 
spokesman estimated that a tariff of 25 p.c. on hatters! tips and 
sides would add about 25 cents to the cost of making one dozen men's 
hats. He indicated that while these products might be obtainable in 
Canada, the manufacturers of men's hats use small quantities of a 
wide variety of types, colours and prints which can easily be ob- 
tained in the United States. He stated: 


"Now, whether we bought in the United States or not would 
therefore entirely depend on whether we as manufacturers, 

in our judgment of the market, felt we had to have that 
variety which would be unobtainable in this country in such 
small quantities. It might be obtainable; I do not know. 
But there again, I say it very largely depends on the height 
of the tariff. At the present time we have a wide variety 
available to us on a very small consumption. "(2 


The Primary Textiles Institute expressed strong opposition 
to continuation of any special tariff treatment for hatters! tips 
and sides or for materials used therein. They proposed that tariff 
item 569b be cancelled "in so far as it concerns linings for hats 
and caps and materials for use in the manufacture of such linings", 
They contended that fabrics comparable to those used in hatters! 
tips and sides were in regular production in Canada, and their 
spokesman exhibited a number of samples made in Canada. Referring 
to the requirements of the hat manufacturers for linings and other 
materials, he stated: 


"These are materials which are or can be made available from 
Canadian sources of supply. The reasons for the creation of 
those special provisions no longer exist, '"\3 


If the proposal of the Primary Textiles Institute were 
adopted, most hatters! tips and sides when cut to shape would prob- 
ably be entered under tariff item 563 at a preferential rate of 
20 pece and a most-favoured-nation rate of 273 pec. Most materials 
for use in hatters' tips and sides would be entered under tariff 
item 562a at a preferential rate of 224 PeCe and a most-favoured- 
nation rate of 30 pec. plus 20 cents per pound. 


(1) Proceedin s, January 19, 1960, page 411 
(2)Ibid, page 415 
(3)Tbid, January 20, 1960, page 495 
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Tariff Item 569c(1) 


British Most-Favoured- 
Preferential Nation 


Hat braids, of a class or kind not 

made in Canada, whether woven, 

knitted or plaited, not exceeding 

six inches in width, imported for 

use exclusively in the manufacture 

of hat bodies or shapes, but not for 

use in the ornamentation or trinming 

of such bodies or shapes, under 

regulations prescribed by the 

Minister Free Free 


There were no proposals respecting this item. Imports 
under it in 1960 were valued at $363,750. They are believed to have 
consisted mainly of plaited or woven strips made from straw or straw- 
like fibres. 


Tariff Item 569c(2) 


British Most-—Favoured= 
Preferential Nation 


Materials, of a class or kind not 

made in Canada, imported by manu- 

facturers of hat braids, to be 

manufactured in their own factories 

into woven, knitted or plaited hat 

braids only Free Free 


There were no representations respecting this item. 
Statistics of imports under it are not available. 


Tariff Items 569d(1) and 569da(2 
British Most-Favoured= 
Preferential Nation 


569a(1) - Woven fabrics, not exceeding 
‘three inches in width, made 
with unserrated selvages, 
generally known as single, 
double or four shot corded 
ribbon, imported by the manu- 
facturers of men's hats for 
use exclusively in their own 
factories in making the bands 
for, or in binding the edges 
of, men's hats only Free Free 
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British Most-Favoured= 
Preferential Nation 


569a(2) - Woven fabrics, pleated or 
folded, sewn or not, in 
widths not exceeding three 
inches after pleating or 
folding, imported by manu- 
facturers of men's hats for 
use in their own factories 
in making bands for men's 
hats only Free Free 


The Hat Research Foundation described hat bands and 
bindings in the following terms: 


‘Men's hats customarily are trimmed with some type of fabric 
to improve their appearance and saleability. The trimmings 
consist of (A) a band sewn onto the outside of the base of the 
crown, and (B) in some cases, a binding sewn just inside the 
upper and lower edges of the brim to conceal the otherwise 
exposed cut raw edge of the felt, "(1) 


For many years until about 1950, most bands and bindings 
on men's hats were corded ribbons of the types now described in 
tariff item 569d(1), and the range of colours used was not large. 
Since that time the use of bindings on men's hats has declined some- 
what. In the case of hat bands, however, there has been a large 
increase in the range of colours used. Moreover, many woven and 
braided bands of constructions not admissible under tariff item 
569da(1) have come into style. Pleated hat bands of the type de- 
scribed in tariff item 569d(2) are only one of the many so-called 
fancy types of hat bands now used. 


Virtually all the men's hat bands used in Canada are im- 
ported from the United States. The spokesman for the Hat Research 
Foundation estimated that about half the supply has been entered 
free of duty under tariff items 569d(1) and 569d(2) and the remainder 
under other tariff items bearing various rates of duty. Imports 
under tariff items 569d(1) and 569d(2) were valued at $126,850 in 
1960 compared with $367,873 in 1947 and $224,679 in 1950. 


Ribbons of man-made fibres carry a most-favoured-nation 
duty of 25 pece The most-favoured-nation rates on braids vary from 
20 to 30 pec. depending largely upon component material. In its 
report "Narrow Fabrics, Lace, Embroideries and Fire-Hose" the Board 
did not recommend any changes which would be likely to affect the 
rates on ribbons used for hat bands, but it recommended a most- 
favoured-nation rate of 25 pec. on all braids. 


The Hat Research Foundation asked that no changes be made in 


tariff items 569d(1) or 569d(2) and proposed that the following item 
be added to the Customs Tariff: 


(l)Proceedi s, January 19, 1960, page 421 
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Materials not entitled to entry under Tariff 
Item 569d(1) & (2) when used as bands or 
bindings in the manufacture of men's hats 99% drawback 


The principal effect of the proposal would be to provide 
for a drawback on the broad range of woven and braided fancy hat 
bands which are now in vogue. The spokesman for the Foundation 
explained his proposal in the following terms: 


",.. what we are doing is suggesting that we may be granted, 
on all materials used for hat bands, a drawback, if they do 
not come within the meaning of items 569da(1) and (2)."(1 


The same spokesman said that no range of fancy hat bands 
had been offered by Canadian manufacturers even though they are 
dutiable when imported. Moreover, he expressed doubt that Canadian 
weavers could economically supply the types of hat bands which now 
enter under tariff items 569d(1) and 569d(2) even if a duty were 
imposed on them. He said that the largest United States manufacturer 
of hat bands carried over 1,500 different items in stock, of which 
600 were novelty or fancy bands. He stated: 


"Even if the present ribbon Duty were imposed on men's hat 
bands, it is most doubtful if any aporeciable quantity of 
business would be diverted to Canadian mills. It would 
still be more economic for the Ganadian hat manufacturers 
to draw on the U.S. stock unless of course, the Canadian 
mills were prepared to carry similar stocks." 2) 


The spokesman for the Primary Textiles Institute opposed 
the proposal of the Hat Research Foundation for an additional draw- 
back item on the grounds that it was unnecessarily cumbersome and 
that "in going beyond woven fabrics their proposal goes altogether 
too far, into an area where production economies are of a different 
nature and where special consideration is not required", He said 
that Canadian textile mills could meet all the requirements of the 
manufacturers of men's hats as to quality. At the same time, he 
agreed with the Hat Research Foundation that, at the moment, the 
problem presented by variety in hat bands was extreme. He stated: 


"The real question, however, is whether the needs of the men's 
hat industry can be furnished economically, and in the present 
fashion phase of 'fancies' this is by no means clear. Should 
fashion change again to plain styles - and the one certain 
thing about fashion is that it will change - we feel that we 
should be in a position to supply most of the needs of the 
members of the Hat Research Foundation. "(3) 


Moreover, he indicated that in the present fashion phase of 
fancy hat bands the Institute would not oppose some temporary exten- 
sion of the present coverage of tariff item 569da(1) provided the 
Board felt the need had been established. He stated: 


(1)Proceedi s, January 19, 1960, page 419 
(2)Ibid, pages 429-30 
(3) Tid, January 20, 1960, pages 506-7 
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"While the Hat Research Foundation may well have reason to 
advance their proposal under today's circumstances, equally 
we do not feel that the particular fashion phase of the 
moment should dictate the pattern of the future. We suggest, 
therefore, that rather than a statutory provision which would 
in all probability stand for many years, the Board might draw 
attention in its report to this situation and, if it feels 
that the need has been established, recommend that tariff 
provision be made by Order-in-Council, which could be reviewed 
at regular intervals. This Order-in-Council might, indeed, 
extend beyond the present coverage of item 569d(1) to all 
'woven fabrics, not exceeding three inches in width, imported 
by the manufacturers of men's hats for use exclusively in 
their own factories in making the bands for, or in binding 
the edges of, men's hats only'."(1) 


Item 1012 


Woven fabrics in the web when used in the manu- 
facture of linings for 
hats and caps, and in 
the manufacture of hat 
shapes and bonnet shapes 
made from buckram 99 pece Adrawback 


Drawbacks paid under this item declined from {64,735 in the 
fiscal year 1956-7 to $26,086 in 1960-1. Most of the fabrics used 
for linings which have qualified for drawbacks are believed to have 
been imported by manufacturers of caps. The spokesman for the 
Primary Textiles Institute said that most of these materials were of 
cotton or man-made fibres, and were types which were in regular pro- 
duction in Canada. 


Hat shapes and bonnet shapes of buckram are used principally 
by the milliners. 


Buckram, as used for making hat bodies, is a stiffened fab- 
ric usually of cotton or synthetic fibres. Fabrics to which a buck- 
ram finish can be applied also qualify for drawback under item 1012. 
The spokesman for the Primary Textiles Institute stated that, owing 
to the duty-free position accorded these materials, there had been 
no production in Canada of buckrams for the Hat and Cap Industry, 
but that buckrams were produced in Canada for other uses. He 
exhibited samples of buckram made in Canada. In the past few years 
buckram for hat frames has been partly displaced by knitted net fab- 
rics of man-made fibres, sometimes called capenet or Parisian net. 
Knitted fabrics do not qualify for drawback under item 1012. 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposed the cancellation 
ofeitem LOl2, 


(l)Proceedings, January 20, 1960, pages 507-8 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Many industries anticipate expanding markets for their 
products because of population increases. However the markets for 
many products are dependent upon the customs and usages of society; 
in such markets the principle of expansion with population increases 
is less applicable; the inconstancies and vagaries of human habit 
may exert a much greater influence: the harp is no longer an 
essential to every drawing room, the stereoscope has made way for the 
stereophonic high-fidelity gramophone and, more important to the hat 
and cap industry, the uncovered head has ceased to be a trespass 
against society. 


A pattern of rapid social change has manifested itself in 
many ways one of which is a decrease in the wearing of headgear; 
prior to the first World War almost everyone wore headgear on almost 
all occasions out of doors; today the uncovered head is commonplace 
except for special occasions or for markedly intemperate weather. 


The caprices of fashion, moreover, have affected the dif- 
ferent branches of the industry in different ways. Women's felt hat 
bodies, formerly made in Canada from duty free wool, have fallen from 
favour, to be replaced by hat bodies made from dutiable fabrics. 
Imported fur felt hoods and shapes for women's hats, because of their 
variety and price, have come to be preferred to those produced in 
Canada. Increasing imports of cheap headgear for men and boys have, 
to a large extent, created their own markets; nevertheless, to some 
smaller extent, these imports have tended also to restrict the demand 
for domestic products. 


In addition, costs have increased more rapidly in Canada 
than in some other countries; exports of men's fur felt hats and hat 
bodies have declined; imports competitive with certain other types of 
headgear have secured a somewhat larger share of the market. 


These changes, taken together, have limited the expansion 
of the Canadian Hat and Cap Industry. 


From 1939 to 1959 Canada's population increased by 55 per 
cent: from 11,267,000 to 17,442,000. During the period there was a 
large increase in the market for cheap caps; in other respects the 
market for headgear in Canada remained quite stable in volume though 
there were changes in the nature of the demand; in dollar value as 
opposed to volume, the market increased by 169 per cent. 


However, in headgear, the Canadian industry has nevertheless 
succeeded in holding a greater share of the Canadian market against 
imports than many of the other branches of the textile industry which 
were the subject of earlier inquiry in this Reference, 


Generally speaking, the rates of duty levied on headgear are 
relatively high whereas many of the materials and products entering 
into the manufacture of headgear are entered free of duty or are sub- 
ject to a 99 per cent drawback. 
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With the foregoing considerations in mind the Board has 
concluded that, as far as rates of duty are concerned, little change 
is warranted at this time with one exception, the specific duties on 
hats, neOep. under item 569a(4). At present, the specific component 
of the comvosite rates under this item is 75 cents per dozen under 
the British Preferential Tariff and $1.00 per dozen under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff. On less expensive hats, particularly infants! 
and children's hats, these specific duties are quite high in ad 
valorem terms. The Board recommends that the specific rates be de- 
leted and that the ad valorem rates be increased slightly; on hats of 
average value the difference in duty would be insignificant. 


As far as the structure of the Tariff is concerned, the 
Board believes it to be unnecessarily complicated. The Board is 
recommending one item to replace five existing items: hats, n.Oe.p., 
cavs, bonnets and berets, neOepe, hats and shapes, n.oep., hats, 
hoods and shapes of wool felt and knitted wool berets would all fall 
in one item, all at the same rates of duty. Of necessity, this com- 
bining of existing items would result in some changes in present 
rates, some increases and some decreases. The most important of 
these changes would be an increase of 23 PeCe in the most-favoured- 
nation rate on caps, bonnets and berets, n.o.p.e; this would provide 
some additional protection to that section of the industry which, in 
recent years, has been the least profitable. A detailed explanation 
of the effect of the Board's recommendation is set out in the note 
on recommended item III. 


Several of the existing items contain the phrase "under 
such regulations as the Minister may prescribe", The Board has not 
included this phrase in any of its recommended items. There does 
not appear to be any need for such regulations with respect to the 
goods under consideration; indeed, the Board was informed that the 
Minister has not issued such regulations in the past. Consequently, 
the ministerial authority to regulate has been omitted from the 
recommended items. 


Tariff 
Item 


pat 


VI 
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RECOMMENDED SCHEDULE 


1. That Schedule A to the Customs Tariff be amended by 
striking out tariff items 569, 569a(1), 569a(2), 569a(3), 569a(4), 
569a(5), 569a(6), 569b, 569c(1), 569c(2), 569d(1), 569d(2) and the 
enumeration of goods and the rates of duty set opposite each of 

these items and by inserting therein the following items, enumera- 
tions of goods and rates of duty: 


Goods Subject to Duty and 
Free Goods 


Hats, hoods and shapes of fur 
felt or of wool-and-fur felt 


Hoods and shapes, knitted, 

crocheted, plaited or woven, 
in a single piece; hoods and 
shapes of braid, not sewn ... 


Hats, hoods and shapes, caps, 
bonnets and berets, NeOePe oo 


Hat sweats, cap peaks, 
stiffening bands for the 
inside of hats and caps, 
tips and sides when cut to 
shape, and materials for use 
in the manufacture of such 
articles; all the foregoing 
for use in the manufacture 
of hats and CapsS cecccccececs 


Hat braids, of a class or 
kind not made in Canada, 
whether woven, knitted or 
plaited, not exceeding six 
inches in width, for use 

in the manufacture of hat 
bodies or shapes, but not 
for use in the ornamentation 
or trimming of such bodies 
OF SHAPES eccccecccccccccces 


Materials, of a class or kind 


not made in Canada, for use 
in the manufacture of woven, 
knitted or plaited hat 

Draids cececcccccccccvcvcves 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 
Tariff 


173 pete 


Free 


224 peCe 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Most= 


Favoured= 


Nation 
Tariff 


22% Pele 


TS PeCe 


30 Ds Ce 


Free 


Free 


Free 


General 
Tariftt 


35 PeCe 


1O PeCe 


45 PeCe 


Free 


Free 


Free 
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2. That Schedule B to the Customs Tariff be amended by 
striking out item 1012 and the enumeration of goods and the rate of 
drawback of duty set opposite this item, and by inserting therein 
the following: 


Portion of Duty 
(Not including Special 


Item When Subject to Duty or Dumping Duty) 
Noe Goods Drawback Payable as Drawback 
VII Materials, woven, When used by manu- 

knitted, bonded, facturers of hats 

braided or felted, in making bands for, 

whether or not or in binding the 

pleated, folded edges of, men's hats 99 DeCe 
or sewn 

VIII Woven fabrics in When used in the manu- 

the web facture of linings for 


men's or boys! hats or 

caps, or in the manu- 

facture of buckram 

shapes for women's or 

children's headgear 99R0sGe 


Chairman 


Gain ner , 


First Vice-Chairman 


Cae as 
Second Vice-Chairm 


Ottawa, June 28, 1961 
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Notes on Recommended Items 


relating to hats and caps 


Recommended Item I 


i Hats, hoods and shapes of fur felt or of wool-and-fur 
felt 


174 pec. 224 Dele 35 Pele 
This item would replace item 569. 


While the producers of men's hats did not request any 
increase in the rates of duties on men's hats, the Association of 
Millinery Manufacturers and the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers! International Union did request an increase in duties on 
women's and children's hats. The United States is the principal 
supplier of women's hats imported under this tariff item and the 
proposal of the Association and the Union would have the effect of 
increasing the most-favoured-nation duty, from 22% DeCe to about 
35 pece; the actual rate proposed was 323 pec. and $1.50 per dozen. 
Imports of hats under this item have never been large and in recent 
years have been declining. Most of the men's hats imported under 
this item come from the United Kingdom. 


With respect to the hoods and shapes entering under this 
item, nearly all for women's hats, the situation is quite different. 
The manufacturers of men's hats, who also produce hoods and shapes 
for use in the manufacture of women's hats, requested an increase in 
the most— favoured-nation rate on these hoods and shapes from 224 PeCe 
to 275 pec. and 90 cents per dozen which, at present values, would be 
equivalent to an ad valorem rate of about 33 pec. The Association of 
Millinery Manufacturers opposed any increase in the rates of duty on 
hoods and shapes for women's hats whereas the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers! International Union proposed that the existing 
rates be more than doubled. 


Imports of hoods and shapes have increased tremendously in 
the last ten years to the point where they now exceed Canadian pro- 
duction. While some of these imports are of styles or finishes not 
available from Canadian production, there is no doubt that one of the 
principal reasons for the increase in imports has been that they can 
be laid down in Canada at less than the prices for similar hat bodies 
made in Canada. Even at the rate proposed by the Canadian producers 
most of the imports still could be laid down in Canada at less than 
Canadian prices, and this in spite of the fact that the material used 
in the manufacture of these hat bodies enters Canada duty free. Any 
increase in the cost of hat bodies to milliners would of course make 
it more difficult for them to compete with imports of finished hats. 
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Recommended Item II 


Ei. Hoods and shapes, knitted, crocheted, plaited or woven, 
in a single piece; hoods and shapes of braid, not sewn 


Free TE DeCe LO Asis 


This item would replace existing item 569a(2). Although 
imports under this item exceeded half a million dollars in 1960 the 
one proposal of substance that the Board received was for the dele- 
tion of the reference to shapes in the first line. The Board does 
not recommend the proposed change which would require a distinction 
to be made between hoods and shapes. 


Under the present wording the entire item appears to be 
qualified by the words "not sewn". The Board is recommending a 
change in wording to restrict these words to hoods and shapes of 
braid. Thus, the other hoods and shapes would not be excluded from 
this item merely because the edges had been sewn to prevent ravelling. 


Recommended Item III 
Fee Hats, hoods and shapes, caps, bonnets and berets, n.O.p. 
224 DeCe 30 DeCe 5 DeCe 


This recommended item is intended to provide for the hats, 
hoods and shapes of wool felt now enumerated in item 569a(1), for the 
hoods and shapes, n.eOepe, in item 569a(3), for the hats, n.o.p., in 
item 569a(4), for the knitted wool berets in 569a(5) and for the caps, 
bonnets and berets, neoepe, in item 569a(6). 


These goods are now dutiable at various rates, some at 
simple ad valorem rates, others at composite specific and ad valorem 
rates. The conversion from composite to simple ad valorem rates here 
recommended would change very little the amount of duty payable on 
articles of average value; however it would affect substantially the 
duty on articles whose values differ considerably from the average, 
especially on very low priced articles, such as infants! and toddlers! 
hats and certain feminine adornments which qualify as hats only dubi- 
tatively. On such articles the existing composite rates may amount 
to as much as 75 pec. ad valorem, or even more. 


The combining under one item, which provides for a common 
rate of duty, of articles now dutiable at several different rates 
might appear, at first glance, to be an attempt to treat uniformly 
things that are essentially different. However, among some of the 
more important groups of these articles the apparent diversity con- 
ceals a substantial degree of fundamental similarity not only in their 
uses but in the conditions of their production and marketing; indeed, 
some articles now classified in different items at different rates, 
are so obviously similar in material, manufacture and use that it is 
difficult to find a logical distinction between them. 
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The hoods and shapes of wool felt from item 569a(1) are 
now dutiable under the British Preferential Tariff at 20 pec. and 
45 cents per dozen; at this rate no imports have been presented for 
entry since 1954. The most-favoured-nation rate of 275 pec. and 90 
cents a dozen amounted on the average to nearly 49 p.c. of the duti- 
able value of the few dozens that were imported in 1957 and 1958; 
there were no imports in 1959 or in 1960. No proposal for a change 
in the rates on wool felt hoods was received by the Board. 


It seems unnecessary to make special provision for an 
article which has played so small a part in our foreign commerce in 
recent years and which has declined in importance in the domestic 
market as well. The rates recommended in the item may allow the 
importation of some inexpensive hoods. 


Recommended item III would include, too, hats of wool felt, 
which are now provided for in item 569a(1). The composite rates now 
imposed have amounted, in recent years, to slightly more than 20 p.c. 
of the average value of imports under the British Preferential Tariff 
and to slightly more than 32.5 p.c. of the average value of imports 
under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. In recent years imports have 
been small, amounting on the average to some $100,000. 


The Association of Millinery Manufacturers and the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers! International Union proposed that 
the rate on women's and children's hats of wool felt be increased to 
as Dece plus $1.00 per dozen under the British Preferential and to 
373 pec. plus $1.50 per dozen under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 
Applied to imports of average value in 1959 these proposed rates 
would have amounted to some 36 pec. and 475 pec. ad valorem. The 
Board's recommendation involves no change, on the average, in the 
British preferential rate after deduction of the discount, anda 
reduction of 24 pece, on the average, in the most- favoured-nation 
rate. Under both Tariffs, of course, the change from a composite to 
a simple ad valorem rate would tend to decrease the duty on the less 
expensive articles and to increase the duty on the more expensive. 


Recommended item III would provide, as well, for hoods and 
shapes, Ne OeDes » which are now dutiable under existing item 569a(3) 
at rates of 223 p.c. British preferential and 30 pec. plus 50 cents 
per dozen, most-favoured-nation. Imports have rarely exceeded 
$100,000 a year, although in 1960 they amounted to $191,000. They 
have come mainly from the United States and on these the existing 
composite rate has amounted to something in excess of 35 p.c. ad 
valorem, about 5 p.c. higher than the rate on hats, neo.p. If made 
dutiable under recommended item III the preferential rate would re- 
main unchanged; the most-favoured-nation rate would be reduced to 
30 pece, the existing rate on hats, n.o.p., of average value and the 
rate here recommended for the hats. 


This recommended item would include, also, the hats, neoep., 
now provided for in item 569a(4) at the British preferential rate of 
20 pece plus 75 cents per dozen and the most-favoured-nation rate of 
25 pece plus $1.00 per dozen. In recent years, on hats of average 
value, these composite rates have amounted to slightly more than 
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20 pec. under the British Preferential Tariff and to slightly more 
than 30 pec. under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. Imports under 
this item have been increasing steadily during the last decade. 

They come mostly from the United States and are believed to be maznly 
women's and children's hats. 


The Association of Millinery Manufacturers requested a 
most-favoured-nation rate of 35 pec. and $1.50 per dozen. In recent 
years, the average value of the imports from the United States has 
been about $20.00 per dozen so that the compound rate proposed by 
the Association would be equivalent to about 2s PeCe whereas the 
present rate is equivalent to about 30 pec. The Canadian Cloth Hat 
and Cap Manufacturers and the United Hatters, Cap | and Millinery 
Workers '! International Union proposed rates of 373 pec. plus $1.00 
and 424 p.c. plus $1.50 under the British Preferential and Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariffs respectively. 


The Board does not consider that the circumstances warrant 
any increase in the present rates of duty which are already quite 
high. The rates in recommended item III correspond almost exactly 
with the existing rates on hats, n.oep., of average value when the 
preferential discount is taken into account. 


However, the equivalence of the rates on articles of 
average value conceals a significant change in the duties on hats 
which differ considerably from the average dutiable value. The 
recommended most-favoured-nation rate of 30 pece would yield exactly 
the amount of duty now collected on hats valued at $20.00 per dozen. 
On higher priced hats, the present rate amounts to less than 30 p.c. 
and on lower priced hats, the present rate amounts to more than 30 
pece As an extreme example, on hats valued at $1.50 per dozen (if 
there are any), the existing composite duty would amount to $1.373 
or 91 2/3 p.c. of the dutiable value, whereas the 30 p.c. rate of 
duty here recommended would amount to 45 cents. In contrast, the 
proposed changes would not affect the rate on the average hat imported 
from the United Kingdom or from the United States; it would increase 
slightly the duty on the average hat from France or Switzerland and 
it would decrease the duty on the average hat from Italy by 4 pec. 
or 5 pece ad valorem. In 1959, more than 80 per cent by value of the 
imported hats came from the United States followed by France, Italy, 
the United Kingdom and Switzerland, in that order. 


The most-favoured-nation rates on hats and shapes, n.o.pe, 
and on hats, neOepe, have been among the highest in the Customs 
Tariff and, on the average, recommended item III continues them. The 
most-favoured-nation rate here recommended is higher than the rate on 
most of the materials used in making hats. It is higher than the 
rate on lace, netting, embroidery, narrow fabrics and broad woven 
cotton fabrics, for example, and it is much higher than the rate on 
those hoods and shapes provided for in recommended item II. 


However, it is not as high as the rate on broad woven 
synthetic fabrics which are coming more and more to be used in hat 
making. 
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The sample survey of women's and children's hat manu- 
facturers obtained by the Board showed rates of profits which were 
slightly lower than those of all manufacturing companies in the years 
1954 to 1956 and slightly higher in 1957 and 1958. On the average 
the hat makers appear to have been more prosperous than many sections 
of the textile industry. 


Nevertheless, in their competition with imports, they are 
faced with certain handicaps as great as those encountered in many 
industries. In addition to the duties on some of their materials 
the manufacturers of women's and children's hats are producing, for 
a relatively small market, a product in which, to an unusually high 
degree, fashion favours as great a variety as the imagination of man 
and the whimsy of women may suggest. 


Accordingly the Board is recommending rates of duty that 
correspond, on the average, to the existing rates. 


The caps, bonnets and berets provided for in this recom- 
mended item are now dutiable under 569a(5) or 569a(6). The berets 
of wool, knitted and fulled, are now dutiable under item 569a(5) 
from British Sek en countries at 22% pec. and from most-favoured- 
nation countries at 223 p.c. and 50 cents per dozen, equivelent to an 
ad valorem rate of about 32% pece They would become dutiable at 30 
pece under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff; the preferential rate 
would remain at 223 p.c. One company did produce such berets in 
Canada but the Board understands that this production ceased more than 
a year ago. 


The caps, bonnets and other Syste provided for in this item 
are now dutiable under item 569a(6) at 224 p.c. and 274 pec. under the 
British Preferential and the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs. 


The Canadian Cloth Hat and Cap Manufacturers and the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers! International Union proposed that 
the British preferential rate be increased from 224 DeCe to 374 PeCe 
and $1.00 per dozen and that the most-favoured-nation rate be increased 
from 27% pece to haz pece and $1.50 per dozen. Based on the average 
value of imports in recent years the proposed British preferential 
rate would be equivalent to more than 50 p.c. and the proposed most- 
favoured-nation rate to more than 100 p.ce The Association of Milli- 
nery Manufacturers and the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers! 
International Union proposed that women's and children's caps, bonnets 
and berets, neOepe, be dutiable at the British preferential rate of 
323 pece plus $1.00 per dozen and the most-favoured-nation rate of 
373 pece and $1.50 per dozen. 


The Canadian market for caps, bonnets and berets has in- 

creased phenomenally in the last ten years; in 1948 fewer than 400,000 
dozen were marketed as compared with 1,151,000 dozen in 1959. Of this 
total market, imports accounted for about 40,000 dozen in 1948 and 
over 500,000 dozen in 1959. However, it appears that most of the in- 
ports in recent years have been cheap summer caps. The average value 
of imports in 1959 was $2.42 per dozen whereas the average value of 
caps made in Canada was over $10.00 per dozen. It is the view of the 
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Board that these cheap imports have, in effect, created a market in 
Canada by virtue of their low price; if they were excluded either by 
an absolute prohibition or by a prohibitive rate of duty most of this 
market would probably disappear. However, some part of the increased 
volume of imports probably competes with certain types of caps pro- 
duced in Canada. 


A portion of the caps produced by the Canadian Hat and Cap 
Industry are similar in material, in general methods of production, 
and in use, to the cloth hats produced by the same industry; it is 
anomalous that such articles should be classified in different items 
and dutiable at different rates. 


Although the industry has grown it would appear from the 
Board's sample thet its financial condition has been less satisfac- 
tory, on the whole, than that of the women's and children's hat 
industry. Accordingly, the Board would consider that some part, at 
any rate, of the increasing volume of imported caps, bonnets and 
berets is competitive with domestic production. 


The Board is recommending that caps, bonnets and berets be 
included in recommended item III. This would involve an increase of 
23 DeCe in the most-favoured-nation rate of duty. 


It is an incidental advantage of this recommended item that, 
if accepted, there will no longer be need, over a broad range of head- 
wear, to distinguish between hats, hoods, shapes, caps, bonnets and 
berets. 


Recommended Item IV 


IV Hat sweats, cap peaks, stiffening bands for the inside of 
hats and caps, tips and sides when cut to shape, and 
materials for use in the manufacture of such articles; all 
the foregoing for use in the manufacture of hats and caps 


Free Free Free 


This item would replace existing item 569b. The word 
"hatters'" in the existing item has been deleted to make it clear 
that the tips and sides covered by the item may be used either in 
the manufacture of hats or of caps. This change is not intended to 
affect the scope of the item. 


Recommended Item V 


V Hat braids, of a class or kind not made in Canada, whether 
woven, knitted or plaited, not exceeding six inches in 
width, for use in the manufacture of hat bodies or shapes 
but not for use in the ornamentation or trimming of such 
bodies or shapes 


Free Free Free 
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Recommended Item VI 


VI Materials, of a class or kind not made in Canada, for use 
in the manufacture of woven, knitted or plaited hat braids 


Free Free Free 


These items would replace existing items 569c(1) and 569c(2) 
respectively. Changes are recommended solely to bring the wording 
into conformity with the language now generally used in the Tariff. 
The Board received no proposals respecting these items although in 
many years imports have exceeded half a million dollars. 


Recommended Item VII - Drawback 


Vil Materials, woven, knitted, When used by manufacturers 
bonded, braided or felted, of hats in making bands for, 
whether or not pleated, or in binding the edges of, 
folded or sewn men's hats 


99 DeCe 


This item is intended to provide a drawback on most of the 
materials which are used to make bands for men's hats or to bind the 
edges of men's hats. It would include, among other things, the goods 
imported under items 569da(1) and 569d(2). Since the recommended item 
is considerably broader than items 569d(1) and 569d(2), the Board is 
recommending that it be a drawback item rather than a tariff item. 


Virtually all men's hat bands used in Canada are imported 
from the United States. Because of the increasing variety required 
in men's hat bands — and, in the Board's view, there is little 
likelihood of a return to the standard bands and bindings — it is 
doubtful if Canadian producers ever will be in a position to produce 
these materials economically in the wide variety and short runs re- 
quired. The Primary Textiles Institute's spokesman suggested that 
the requirements for hat bands and bindings might change in a way 
which would enable the Canadian industry to be competitive and, con- 
sequently, that if the Board were to recommend special provisions 
for bands and bindings they should be temporary so that they would be 
reviewed from time to time. The Board sees no objection to a tempo- 
rary provision for the recommended drawback item but it does think 
it unlikely that the Canadian industry will be able to produce these 
materials economically for many years to come. 


Recommended Item VIII - Drawback 


VIII Woven fabrics in the web When used in the manufacture of 
linings for men's or boys! hats 
or caps, or in the manufacture 
of buckram shapes for women's 
or children's headgear 


Pe, PeCe 
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This item replaces existing item 1012. The Primary Tex- 
tiles Institute urged that this drawback item be cancelled on the 
grounds that the materials which it covered were available from 
Canadian production. However, since the industry is feeling the 
effects of competition in almost all its products, the Board does 
not consider that the drawback item should be cancelled at this time. 
Although the amount of the drawbacks paid under the item has been 
decreasing — in 1956-57 it amounted to over $60,000 whereas in 
1960-61 it was less than $30,000 — nevertheless its deletion would 
affect the industry adversely. 


The wording of the item has been changed in two respects. 
First, the words "men's or boys!" have been inserted before the words 
"hats or caps". This change clarifies the meaning without affecting 
existing practice. Second, the words "hat shapes or bonnet shapes 
made from buckram" have been replaced by "buckram shapes for women's 
or children's headgear", This change makes it unnecessary to dis- 
tinguish between buckram used in shapes for hats or bonnets and 
buckram used in shapes for other forms of women's or children's head- 
gear; 1t may result in a small extension in the scope of the item, 
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Notes on Existing Items 
relating to hats and caps 


Existing Item 569 


569 Hats, hoods and shapes of fur felt or of wool-and-fur felt, 
under such regulations as the Minister may prescribe 


173 Pe Ce 224 PeCe 35 PeCe 


This item would be continued by recommended item I with no 
change in the rates but with the deletion of the phrase "under such 
regulations as the Minister may prescribe". 


Existing Item 569a(1) 


569a(1) Hats, hoods and shapes of wool felt 


20 PeCe 27S Pee 35 PeCe 
and, per dozen 45 cts. 90 cts. $1.25 


The Board recommends the deletion of this item. The hats, 
hoods and shapes would then fall under the Board's recommended item 
III at a British preferential rate of 225 p.c. and a most-favoured- 
nation rate of 30 pec. There have been no imports of wool felt hoods 
and shapes since 1958; imports of hats have averaged about $100,000 
annually. 


Existing Item 569a(2) 


569a(2) Hoods and shapes, knitted, crocheted, plaited or woven, in 
a single piece, and hoods and shapes of braid, not sewn, 
under such regulations as the Minister may prescribe 


Free TE PeCe 1O peCe 


This item would be replaced by recommended item II. No 
change in rates of duty is recommended; the Board recommends the 
deletion of the phrase "under such regulations as the Minister may 
prescribe" and a minor change in wording to make it clear that the 
phrase "not sewn" applies only to hoods and shapes of braid. As the 
item is now worded the phrase "not sewn" applies to the whole item 
so that hoods and shapes which, although they have been knitted, 
crocheted, plaited or woven, in a single piece, are nevertheless ex- 
cluded from this item if the edges have been sewn simply to prevent 
ravelling. 
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Existing Item 569a(3) 


569a(3) Hoods and shapes, neOeDe. 


224 Dele 30 pece 35 Dele 
and, per dozen 50rcts. 50 cts. 


With the deletion of this item the hoods and shapes now 
entered under it would fall under recommended item III at the same 
ad valorem rates of duty; the specific duty of 50 cents per dozen is 
not continued. In recent years the ad valorem equivalent of the 
most-favoured-nation rate has been about 35 p.c. whereas that on hats, 
NeOepe, has been about 30 pec. The Board is recommending that the 
hoods and shapes be dutiable in the same tariff item as the hats, and 
at the same rates. 


Existing Item 569a(4) 
569a(4) Hats, neoepe 


20 PeCe 25 DeCe 35 VeCes 
and, per dozen 75 cts. $1.00 $1.50 


On the deletion of this item hats, n.o.p. would be entered 
under recommended item III at a British preferential rate of 224 pec. 
and a most-favoured-nation rate of 30 pec. There would be a reduction 
of a fraction of a percentage point in the rate on imports of average 
value in recent years from the United Kingdom, and almost no change 
on those from the United States. On imports from all most-favoured- 
nation countries there would be a reduction in the rate on hats valued 
at less than $20.00 per dozen and an increase on hats valued at more 
than $20.00 per dozen. 


Existing Item 569a(5) 


569a(5) Berets of wool, knitted and fulled 


224 pee 22% Dele 35 Pole 
and, per dozen 50 cts. 65 ctse 


The Board recommends that this item be deleted. Such berets 
would then fall under the Board's recommended item III. There would 
be no change in the British preferential rate but the most-favoured- 
nation rate would be reduced to 30 pec. from 224 pec. and 50 cents 
per dozen which, in recent years, has been equivalent to an ad valorem 
rate of about 324 PeCe 


Existing Item 569a(6) 


569a(6) Caps, bonnets and berets, n.o.p., under such regulations as 
the Minister may prescribe 


22% Pee 275 Dele 35 DeCe 


th 


The Board recommends the deletion of this item. On its 
deletion caps, bonnets and berets would be entered under recommended 
item III at the same British preferential rate but with an increase 
of 24 pec. in the most-favoured-nation rate. 


Existing Item 569b 


569b Hat sweats, cap peaks, stiffening bands for the inside of 
hats and caps, hatters! tips and sides when cut to shape, 
and materials for use in the manufacture of such articles; 
all the foregoing for use in the manufacture of hats and 
caps 


Free Free Free 


This item would be replaced by recommended item IV. The 
only change is the deletion of the word "hatters!" to make it clear 
that the tips and sides may be used not only in the manufacture of 
hats but also in the manufacture of caps; administratively the item 
has been so interpreted in the past so this change would have no 
effect on its scope. 


Existing Item 569c(1) 


569c(1) Hat braids, of a class or kind not made in Canada, whether 
woven, knitted or plaited, not exceeding six inches in 
width, imported for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
hat bodies or shapes, but not for use in the ornamentation 
or trimming of such bodies or shapes, under regulations 
prescribed by the Minister 


Free Free Free 


This item would be replaced by recommended item V with no 
change except for a minor revision of the wording and the deletion 
of the phrase "under regulations prescribed by the Minister", 


Existing Item 569c(2) 


569c(2) Materials, of a class or kind not made in Canada, imported 
by manufacturers of hat braids, to be manufactured in their 
own factories into woven, knitted or plaited hat braids 


only 
Free Free Free 


This item would be replaced by recommended item VI with a 
minor change in wording. 
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Existing Item 569d(1) 


569da(1) Woven fabrics, not exceeding three inches in width, made 
with unserrated selvages, generally known as single, double 
or four shot corded ribbon, imported by the manufacturers 
of men's hats for use exclusively in their own factories 
in making the bands for, or in binding the edges of, men's 
hats only 


Free Free Free 


Existing Item 569d(2) 


569a(2) Woven fabrics, pleated or folded, sewn or not, in widths 
not exceeding three inches after pleating or folding, 
imported by manufacturers of men's hats for use in their 
own factories in making bands for men's hats only 


Free Free Free 


With the deletion of these items the goods now covered by 
them would be eligible for drawback under the Board's recommended 
item VII. Recommended item VII would cover not only the goods now 
entitled to entry under these items but also other materials used in 
the making of bands for men's hats or in binding the edges. 


Existing Item 1012 


1012 Woven fabrics in the web. When used in the manufacture 
of linings for hats and caps, 
and in the manufacture of hat 
shapes and bonnet shapes made 
from buckram 


99 DPeCe 


This item would be replaced by recommended item VIII. The 
wording of the item has been changed in two respects. Firstly, the 
words "men's or boys!" have been inserted before the words "hats or 
caps", This change clarifies the meaning without affecting existing 
practice. Secondly, the words "hat shapes or bonnet shapes made from 
buckram" have been replaced by "buckram shapes for women's or chil- 
dren's headgear", This change makes it unnecessary to distinguish 
between buckram used in shapes for hats or bonnets and buckram used 
in shapes for other forms of women's or children's headgear; it may 
result in a small extension in the scope of the item. 
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Table 1 


Imports: Hats of es felt or of wool-and—fur felt, men's, 
$202 3518\2 


Tariff Item 569 


Unit 


Duty 


Duty as pece of 


Year Quantity Value Value Collected Dutiable Value 
doze $ &/dOe 
L. Total 
3 7 13 ,406 322 803 24.08 ee 2h ek 
1938 La 07 Pa lIh Ho? 25.01 4A Che3 
139 9,581 248 4530 25.94 60,736 24.04 
1947 7 234 380 5253 52.56 78,703 FAS po 4 
1948 3,481 223 ,690 64226 41,488 18.5 
1949 4 lA 272,701 05.610" 52,627 19.4 
1950 5 065 294, O81 eyiher letsiry alls) 19.8 
1951 4, 089 222 884 BY iat TFA AGTS | 18.6 
1952 Sy scl 174 5989 Ae OLA se 19.0 
1953 3 »413 192,934 Serpe | clr) 19.0 
1954 2,773 152,435 BAe Il Ro ,20L Loeo 
1955 2 5340 130,746 55.87 24,160 1565 
1956 25313 130,500 56.42 245237 18.6 
1957 1,981 109 ,O2L Sprast | Orsay, 18.6 
1958 Pa any &: 110 STAY 50.97 20,729 Loe 
1959 22h 122 5553 54e5h 22,567 18.4 
1960 2053 115 ,894 56.45 Be iy 
2- United Kingdom 
1937 8 ,463 189 ,790 22043 oe 20.3 
1938 ty sual 162,824 22200 ee 20.3 
1939 6 477 143,868 22.21 29,335 20.4 
1947 3 477 189 ,130 54.39 21,366 eles 
1948 PE Pde 130 ,581 56.160) 2055LL 15.7 
1949 2A 128 ,269 57.16 20,216 5.5 
1950 QoL 117,992 46.99 18,585 Ea eo 
1951 2,01. 128 ,994 45-89 20,324 15.8 
Hh ey" 1,936 91 ,666 gst) AWA Asyy 15.8 
1953 2,097 101,016 LB ed (eee 5 9L> 15.8 
1954 1,846 89,586 48.53 14,111 15.8 
1955 1 564 U7 IU Lee eget 15.8 
1956 1,550 76 ,082 49.099 11,992 MiG y=) 
15 f 1,289 63 453 49.23 eels L568 
1958 igo ok 62,057 46.62 9,712 15.7 
1960 1,391 UBQORL 52097 ee eo 
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Table 1 
(Cont 'd) 
Year Quantity Value Unit Duty Duty aS peCe 
doze $ Value Collected of Dutiable 
& doz. $ Value 
wen ually 
1937 1,269 a5 oY 30.05 ote 30.0 
- 1938 1 ,036 SRG Aee Pag Eo) ee 30.0 
1939 769 22,644 29.45 6,793 30.0 
1947 750 46,789 62.39 LA 037 30.0 
1948 471 37,091 (Fhe 8 ,346 22.5 
1949 822 66 ,913 81.40 15,056 2eaD 
1950 889 71 ,603 80.54 16 5d40 22.5 
1951 860 66,951 TOF 15,064 22.5 
1952 738 51,033 TL. 03 12 ,ege 22.5 
1953 86d, 64,608 74.78 14 5537 22.0 
1954 624 4,6 487 T4500 10,458 eso 
1955 518 38 ,680 Visor 8,703 22.5 
1956 470 36 ,560 Teele 8 5226 2445 
LoSy GPUs 23 978 Velo D530 9D A205 
1958 299 eoecer 718.67 pry as Fe $255 
1959 PaGa, 175249 The 5k 3 87h 2005 
1960 227, 15,960 70.31 oe ar 


4. United States 


1937 25117 69 , 713 32.93 ee 30.0 
1938 2,010 67 ,853 33576 we 30.0 
1939 1,978 72 5256 36.53 21 5679 30.0 
1947 2,578 139 ,200 54.200 15 150 30.0 
1948 618 49,947 80.82 11 ,265 22.6 
1949 84,5 65,278 77.25 14,698 22.5 
1950 1,093 76 ,020 69.55 17,106 22.5 
1951 310 21375 79305 4, 9886 22.5 
1952 443 25 »402 57 3h 5716 22.5 
1953 416 25,201 60.58 5 674 22.5 
1954 215 14,723 53254 ire koe ZeaD 
1955 216 es 770 54.49 2,648 22.5 
1956 243 14,993 61.70 34374. 22.5 
1957 319 1S 3779 58.87 45225 2260 
1958 489 21 ,843 44.67 45916 22.5 
1959 44,3 23 ,856 53.85 5 423 22.7 
1960 350 21 ,5'76 61.65 a is 


(a) Included women's hats of fur felt or of wool-and-fur felt 
prior to 195l. 


97900—6' 
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Imports: 


Table 2 


Hats of fur felt or of wool-and-fur felt, women's, 


5264352064) 


Tariff Item 569 


Unit Duty Duty as pec. of 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Dutiable Value 
doze $ &/doz. 

ieee elLOcaLl 
1951 25LLO 113 ,969 54-01 24,550 pales 
1952 3,070 150,784 49.12 33,047 21.9 
1953 3 5695 173,473 46.95 37,456 21.6 
1955 4 429 189,131 42.70 41,256 21.8 
1956 4,519 195,100 43.17 43,255 2a) 
ou, 3 5658 AA 5375 = 339.47 = 31,967 22e4: 
1958 3 5437 134 5909 Cisse Marlee sees 
1959 2,795 1155633 41.37 24,924 21.6 
1960 25898 125 5840 4342 ae oe 

2. United Kingdom 
1951 375 16,864 14097 2056 Ws) 
1952 326 i py Bny Ay some oy' 8 pal BY A 2,056 ayy Z 
1953 450 23,393 51.98 3,685 15.8 
1954 378 16,224 42.92 Pavia tate oes 
1955 168 19,209 41.04 3 5025 15e7 
1956 202 Ts52l ) wALeiS 1,499 1567 
1957 171 000) wh. 97 Pyare 1587 
1958 443 15 ,166 Bien 2 389 15.8 
1959 610 18,718 30.68 3,039 16.2 
1960 517 19 ,998 38.68 ee ee 

2-__France 
1951 63 6,612 104.95 1,488 22.5 
1952 141 sey r3 67.89 25154 22.5 
1953 192 10,899 56.77 2452 OPES 
1954 543 19,418 35.76 49369 2205 
1955 901 24 9513 za weat 5,516 22.5 
1956 543 24,096 44.38 5 422 2265 
1957 456 18 5391 40.33 4 138 eae 
1958 334 15 5333 45.91 3 450 ee eo 
1959 358 17,665 49.34 3 5975 22.5 
1960 3h4 17 5416 50.63 <. oe 
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Table 2 
(Cont 'd) 
Unit Duty Duty aS peC. 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected of Dutiable 
doze $ $/doz. Value 
4. Italy 
ieee oe - = ~ 
ihe bys - ~ ~ ~ - 
iy) tS 696 46.40 ile 22,0 
1954 53 1,827 34.47 All 2205) 
Ly bees 70 2,108 30.11 L474 ED apes 
1956 418 Ory 27.94, 2,627 2205 
ise he Wl! $03 15 ,408 ihe BEY 3,407 Zee 
1958 608 ES 005 PAV, 2,927 PYRG 
212 ee 38 2,088 70.73 625 LS PG 
1960 330 10,638 322.24 =e aia 
5. United States 
1951 1,480 87 5349 59.02 19,654 22.5 
1952 2003 127 ,680 49.43 28 ,'730 Peso 
die ee: 3,031 Day oe 45.49 31,026 225 
1954 3,005 33 5805 4432 29,960 22.5 
1955 2855 134 3574 ALel& B3Ose0f Aha 
1956 3,218 141,142 A3<50 931,757 PS 
1957 eels 95 5785 AS yyurs ALP e| ene) 
1958 1,720 TRG SMER E498, 17447 Reed 
1959 1,645 68 ,536 JAIEA st oh etn AS) 22.0 
1960 1,446 62 5834 43-45 ee we 


(a) Prior to 1951, classified under s.c.3518. 
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Table 3 


Imports: Hoods and shapes, of fur felt or wool-and-fur felt, 
826.3561 


Tariff Item 569 


Unit Duty Duty as pec. of 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Dutiable Value 
doz. $ $/doz. $ 
eo LoteE 
1937 =e 35 ,023 ae = 28.0 
1938 oe 16 ,108 we ae 2902 
Ase ee) os 19 ,162 oe 5 y309 niat 
1947 8,055 106,711 13.25 30,958 29.0 
1948 Git 90,553 13.49 20 ,357 22.5 
LOLI BE PY Oy, 165,011 14.04 36 ,843 need 
1950 9 574 171.276 LisoD 38 ,599 2205 
1951 12 ,003 184 9525 ers 41 ,437 22.5 
Ie 20 ,405 280 ,103 13.43 63 ,006 22.5 
the Xe) 28 599 We iy By 13.28 85 437 2225 
1954 30,000 383 ,807 12.79 86,342 PPPS 
1955 30,615 423,986 13.85 95,039 22.4 
1956 43 ,740 795 5694 18.19 177,438 PPS 
1957 34,311 770 5270 22.45 172,386 274 
1958 33 »962 511,974 T5e00" 11lesl46 21.9 
1959 43,671 715 5997 16.40 153,282 21.4 
1960 47,998 831 ,755 pe Poe ee oe 
2. United Kingdom 
1937 s6 8 5585 ws va 20.4 
1938 Ce) 1 Ahk ee ee eet 
Lg ee 4, 5626 os 942 20.4 
1947 255 5 ,630 22.08 633 BE 
1948 143 pase iba 14.06 425 Patan 
1949 136 4,479 32.93 (aml 15.9 
1950 126 1,053 8.36 166 15.8 
1951 62 1,214 19.58 191 1527 
Lope 10 439 43290 69 Lbef 
1953 AL 701 L720 110 Sef 
1954 10 233 23430 ot 1539 
a PP, 203 5 9387 26.54 849 15.8 
1956 972 25 707 26.45 45187 16.3 
ook 474 1344 Le 28.93 2 160 15.8 
1958 1,803 45 5217 25.08 Tgiee 15.8 
2959 4 494 115 343 25.66 18 ,167 15.8 
1960 5 9293 132,303 25.00 oe oe 


Table 3 
(Cont 'd) 


Unit Duty Duty as pec. of 


Value Collected 


$/aoze 


3. Czechoslovakia 


14,097 ee 

2 5453 ee 
696 23-20 
L64, 51.56 
13 ,068 19.56 
49 5980 Past AF 
83 ,218 eco 
A298 24. wakes 
3 9249 12.31 
4,799 11es5 
84 5399 16.86 
394,628 19.19 
466 5116 22.61 
Pats 9568 14.97 
204,158 16.96 
277,885 14.58 

4. France 

754 we 

541 ee 

817 ee 
3,918 17.18 
B¥O)5! 16722 
7 496 21.24 
BMEVIL | 280s 
406° 101250 
112,250 11.60 
TosteO, «= 12957 
141,214 14-92 
56 5994 22428 
27,099 14.69 
31,666 15.26 
75 026 21.45 


209 
104 
2940 
11,245 
18 ,725 
27,712 
731 
1,080 
18 ,990 
88 ,792 
104 ,8'76 
48 ,055 
45 5936 


eo 


24,5 
882 

1 ,803 
17686 
1,240 
vil 

14 5351 
25 9256 
22 5998 
Bistro 
12,824 
6,097 
7 5080 


Dutiable Value 
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Table 3 


(Cont'd) 
Year Quantity Value Unit Duty Duty as pec. 
doz. $ Value Collected of Dutiable 
$/doze $ Value 
3. Italy 
1937 °° 3 5329 ee ie 30.0 
1938 ~ ~ - - - 
1939 ~ ~ - ~ ~ 
1947 4 432 45,060 BREP LG 13 58S 30.0 
1948 Pole Teo 12393 16 ,903 2205 
1949 9 ,633 119 ,683 12.42 26 ,941 2205 
1950 6 5142 101 5534 16.53 22,846 RASD 
1951 5 5485 7h y7h8 13.63 16,818 22-5 
1952 8 ,666 120,141 13.86 21,032 2252 
1953 21,709 278 ,692 12.84 62,704 2205 
1954 17,240 221,027 12.82 49 731 R205 
1959 13 ,064 155 5275 11.89 BL 927 225 
1956 9 924 174 5953 17.63 39 ,365 2265 
1957 8,164 168 ,230 20.61 Boos 228 
1958 12,631 162,828 12.89 36 637 2235 
1959 21,085 289 908 33609 65 ,242 22.5 
1960 173635 299 848 16.81 ae % 
6. United States 

1937 ee 6 282 oe ie 30.0 
1938 se 7,515 oe ne 30.0 
1939 e° 12,876 es 3,865 30.0 
1947 3 338 55 9325 16357 16 ,598 30.0 
1948 246 4,762 19.36 1,081 APE 
1949 457 15 5829 34.64, 3 562 2245 
1950 657 11,613 17.98 2 5656 2Red 
1951 7152 19 ,834 26.38 4 9463 Ps) 
1952 2 839 36 ,005 12.68 8 ,102 2245 
1953 Liisa 32,578 18.28 Teoak 224D 
1954 25904 43 5580 LVadye 9,806 en 
1955 45176 75 9493 18.08 16 ,987 22.5 
1956 2,701 57 447 21.27 12,928 Leap 
1957 2,281 56,728 4.87 12,764 225 
1958 RAL 46 5135 20.29 10,380 228 
1959 2,312 4359339 Les475 9,752 225 
1960 iL 9590 25 9098 16 16 ee ee 
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Table 4 
Imports: Hats of wool felt,s.c.3519 
Tariff Item 569a(1) 
Unit Duty Duty as pec. 

Year , tit Value Value Collected of Dutiable 

doz. $ $/doz. $ Value 

ee gehe 

1937 5 5365 54 883 10.23 ee 2904 
1938 4,819 49,049 10.18 ee 29.6 
1939 45591 49 5262 10.73 14 422 293 
1947 3,612 48 574.2 13.49 14,796 30.4 
1948 1,048 21 ,967 20.96 5 9432 24.7 
1949 2,008 39 5233 19.54 LIS7TTS 30.0 
1950 15915 34 5943 18.27 10,552 B052 
1951 2 9453 47 5153 19.22 UPS) 08 30.5 
1952 3,586 66 ,101 18.43 20 »296 30.1 
1953 3 5946 72 5463 18.36 22,781 314 
1954 4,561 79 y243 aby acy 24, y56d, 31.0 
1955 5,978 102 ,874 Leek 32,653 31.7 
1956 5 867 101 ,066 17 e3 31,861 31.5 
1957 Spee: 92,948 16.68 29 »436 Ble i 
1958 7,071 108 ,329 15.32 34,037 B1L.& 
1959 6,705 100 ,598 15500 31,744 31.6 
1960 5 »580 94 5905 17.01 oe o* 


2. United Kingdom 


1937 3,714 35 5330 9.51 a 24.8 
1938 Behn 29 5940 8.73 be AA) 
1939 3,148 30 380 9.65 1 2? OL oh 
1947 887 13 ,380 15.08 1,731 12.9 
1948 802 15 ,062 18.78 3,140 20.8 
1949 762 14 5594 19 3k 3 264 22-4 
1950 569 8,621 15.15 1,896 22.0 
1951 338 6 556 19.40 13322 20.2 
1952 521 8,972 17.22 1,825 2023 
1953 320 5 702 17.82 1,156 2005 
1954 750 10,112 13.48 Des 21.0 
1955 547 7 765 14.20 1,621 20.9 
1956 671 9,274 13.82 1,941 20.9 
1957 516 9,288 18.00 1,880 20.2 
1958 1,023 16 436 16.07 3 373 20.5 
1959 879 14 756 16.78 3,012 20.4 
1960 503 10,415 20.71 - a 
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Table 4 
(Cont 'd) 
Unit Duty Duty as pec. of 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Dutiable Value 
doZe $ $/doz. 
3. United Stetes 
1937 1,279 17 5525 13.70 ee 3604 
1938 1,234 16 ,279 13.19 ee 371 
1939 15381 18 ,092 13.10 6,702 37.0 
1947 Ay lee 35 5129 12.90 12,994 37.9 
1948 239 6 734 28.18 239234 Ge Ry": 
1949 Abe BEA 20 905 Lee 7 9334 25eu 
1950 1,208 PLIES ie 19.64 7,818 329 
1951 2,068 39 9343 19.02 12,688 BPry- 
1952 3,064 57 075 18.630 ntl85$455 32.3 
1953 3 5609 65 5930 LS. ea del soo. 320k 
1954 3 5796 68 ,458 18.03 22 242 32.5 
1955 5 9430 95 5029 17.50 31,009 32.6 
1956 5 5183 91,461 17.65 29,818 32.6 
1957 5026 82 5364 165 39ST e275 174 S50 
1958 45937 86 5771 Ureou 28 4305 32.6 
1959 5 262 $3 ,208 15. Slit eke 00 3520 


1960 4, 486 80,714 17.99 ee ee 
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Table 5 
Imports: Hoods and shapes of wool felt,s.c.3562 
Tariff Item 569a(1) 
Unit Duty Duty as pec. of 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Dutiable Value 
doze $ $/doz. $ 
i. Total 
1937 16 ,680 32,880 1.97 ee 75.0 
1938 15 342 25 ,303 1.65 oe 84.5 
1939 es 14 5715 1.84 11,486 781 
1947 3 916 26 ,686 6.81 By 18) 4302 
1948 398 23033 loLe 1,206 42.6 
1949 178 25120 9.78 977 35-9 
1950 485 3,862 7.96 1,557 40.3 
1951 484, 5 9595 11956 1,776 31.7 
1952 3 5049 20 5203 6.63 7 5623 S1el 
1953 1,790 19 ,476 10.88 6 946 35.7 
1954 TIL 7,821 10.10 oe eUe 35.6 
g55 86 1,410 16.40 465 33.0 
1956 124 1,829 14.75 615 33.6 
1957 52 Rak, 431 109 48.7 
1958 164 694 4.23 339 48.8 
1959 - > - = - 
1960 - = os - - 
2. United Kingdom 
1937 95 889 9.36 a 24.8 
1938 43 379 8.81 ee 256k 
1939 TA $31 8.84 206 24.8 
1947 - - “ ~ ~ 
1948 - - - os = 
1949 = ~ = ~ ~ 
1950 = - = _ - 
1951 136 1,446 10.63 320 eeu 
1952 1,144 45767 Avie 1,321 27.7 
1953 461 2,643 5.73 1,120 4204 
1954 46 448 9.74 99 aeek 
1955 = - - - ~ 
1956 - - ~ - - 
1957 ~ ~ - - - 
1958 - = - ~- - 
1959 “ - - - - 


1960 


2937 
1938 
1939 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
LON 
1958 
1959 
1960 


LIST 
1938 
1939 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1 
1954 
1955 
1956 
Lei 
1958 
1959 
1960 


Quantity 


OZ. 


ve 


Unit Duty 
Value Collected 
$ doZe 


seat 

1.86 e@ 
1.60 xe 
1.76 8,263 
21.28 131 
27054 340 
10.20 40 
16.01 361 
1D oper se aL ear 
12.96 Bl) 
543 127 
£30 109 


4. United States 


353 
349 
48h 

26 5303 
2 9833 
1,661 
S »760 
4,149 
14 347 
12,978 
7 9373 
490 

95 


4.58 ne 
431 . 
6.75 11 9399 
712 ™ 5206 
12.04 623 
7.92 ~ 1,517 
11.92 1,456 
tots 5 941 
12.2308 eh, 525 
10.13 8m 682 
32.67 148 
23.75 30 


Table 5 
(Cont'd) 


Duty as pe c. of 
Dutiable Value 


oo 


Table 6 


Hoods and shapes, knitted, crocheted, plaited or 
woven in a single piece, and hoods and shapes of 


braid, not sewn ,s.c.3563 
Tariff Item 569a(2) 


Imports: 


Unit Duty Duty as pec. of 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Dutiable Value 
doze $ $/doZe $ 
1. Total 
1937 oe 258,014 ee ae 10.0 
1938 201,339 A oe 10.0 
1939 wa 200 ,698 ae 20 ,070 10.0 
1947 45,704 229 994 5.03 22,832 9.9 
1948 31,732 190 ,805 5 OF Ll 9508s 10.0 
1949 68 ,084 BIOL 9L 4.89 33,319 10.0 
1950 121 ,544 543 9725 py Ag Ths 18h 9.9 
1951 93 5645 441 858 4. 120845910 78 
1952 69 ,667 352,581 5.06 27,691 7.9 
1953 64 ,170 393 5340 6.139 esor 769 
1954 19 979 290 ,639 3.63 22,452 hate 
1955 53,114 287 ,894 5 425 215593 ied 
1956 78 424 391,475 4.99 29,360 vss: 
iby je / 120 ,729 615,738 5.10 46,161 Pitts 
1958 77 ,O1l4 A84 5531 6.29 36,341 Ved 
1959 69 ,188 387 ,652 5.60 29,208 fee: 
1960 92,662 527 ALA 5.69 oo re 
2. Italy 
1937 oe 50 ,877 aie ake 10.0 
1938 oe 21 5650 AS ee 10.0 
1939 Ae 22 9305 Ape Ayeol YO 
1947 3 5292 10,484 3.165 045 10.0 
1948 5 1ns 425558 MiL3 era seno 10.0 
1949 16 ,199 108 ,444 6.69 10,844 10.0 
1950 25 5490 176 ,131 6.91 15,927 9.0 
1952 19 ,847 114 ,413 5.76 8,581 fen 
1953 16 5993 110 ,279 6.49 §&,271 "eo 
1954 11,582 86 5785 7.49 6,509 ‘ten 
1955 7 »4L,6 51,944 6.98 3,896 be 
1956 7,491 51 5237 6.84 3,843 75 
1957 13 ,896 Ai ease We ee 8.30 8,655 Ta) 
1958 4,841 26 ,902 5.56 2,018 ao 
1959 fary'4oe. 41 5293 5.69 3,097 ‘bed 
1960 14,501 98 5205 Os 17 os ee 


10,000 
18 ,400 
56 4300 
35,000 
17,000 
6 ,000 
37 ,000 
15,000 
16,000 
35 4000 
10 ,000 
10,000 
10,200 


9h 


Unit Duty 

Velue Collected 

$/doze $ 

3. Japan 

Ae. 1,078 

4.49 135 
45k 3 5540 
3.96 2,397 
4.51 45985 
435 3,982 
4.59 5,708 
3L4h oy 1ao 
2.50 645 
3.00 2,670 
3.30 3,981 
2.74 25336 
2.89 1,96 
3.60 ee 

4. Indonesia 

os 409 

Lz20 Bowe 
0.79 ip 6) 
0.84 1,550 
0.90 45273 
0.54 1,429 
0.50 642 
0.64 288 
0.58 1,597 
0.58 657 
0.63 752 
0.31 230 
Owes 29g 
G27 ee 


Table 6 
(Cont'd) 


Duty as pec. of 
Dutiable Value 
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Quantity 


doZe 


95 


Value 


Unit 
Value 
§/doz. 


e Switzerland 


9,694 
3 903 
2,905 
5 9979 
911 
1,948 
5 442 
13393 
13'5325 
15,802 
17 ,631 
13,677 
21 376 
51,048 
65,129 
32,952 
47 183 


6. United State 


116 ,810 
130,020 
133,675 

94 5785 
38 ,811 

725951 
204 513 
207 ,003 
150,744 
182,671 
106 ,686 
166 ,007 
235 ,668 
239 525 
150,846 
145,218 


10.71 
15.18 
13.53 
13.24 
15.76 
12.74 
10.40 
12.14 
15.65 
16.82 
17.10 
RBs at 
14.01 
15.58 


e e 
WOwaTrRFOPWWAIOOF WO 
RBRAOAESHSABOEDDN 


ed as es OP Oe Sha OS On 0 8 eS 


Duty 


Table 6 
(Cont 'd) 


Duty as p.c. of 
Collected Dutiable Value 
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Table 7 
Imports: Hoods and ghapes, n.O.De, 8-0-3560 
Tariff Item 569a(3) 
Unit Duty Duty as pec. of 
Year Quantity Value Value Gollected Dutiable Value 
doz. $ $/dOZs $ 
Le Lobel 
1937, 23229 14,798 6.64 oe 36.4 
1938 23070 18 ,499 12 ae 87 el 
1939 1,708 8,617 5,05 3 32h 38.6 
1947 4 5486 37 5299 Ss81i 13,475 36.1 
1948 2,708 23,872 8.82 8 457 35-4 
1949 2 96032 17,694 6272 6,579 31 en 
1950 5 9959 43,261 Veeorh 15,755 36.5 
1951 7 9353 Se glol TeLOEL 1.977255 36.9 
1952 9,510 64 5298 6.76 24,009 BH eS 
1953 13 ,092 109 ,087 Ceogee 39 sLoL 3569 
1954 cote a Bale 85,579 ie (Oem B1,024, 36.3 
92> 9,742 80,291 8.24 28,790 35.69 
1956 7 5396 62,002 8.38 9) 22,241 35 69 
1957 9,910 97 5202 Geb1S2 34,002 35.0 
1958 11 ,396 109 ,632 996204 38 537 Dae 
1959 13 »246 127 ,808 9.65 44,538 34.8 
1960 21,204 191 ,293 02 ae ae 
2. United Kingdom 
A937 77 521 6.84 ate pe a 
1938 56 459 8.20 25 20 ow 
1939 165 629 Sry 17 R34 
1947 ~ ~ - - - 
1948 5u 345 6.76 70 20.3 
1949 42 287 6.83 62 Aula) 
1950 ALT, 1,049 FERWA 213 20.3 
1951 Al 596 14.54 123 20.6 
1952 4 262- = Lea 53 20.2 
1953 61 S58 . 14307 174 20.3 
1954 146 1,288 8.82 261 20.3 
1955 60 14403. acoso 284 20.2 
1956 30 428 IAaei 87 20.3 
1957/ 77. 756 9.82 153 20.2 
1958 29 265 9.14 54 20.4 
1959 227 L;773 TeOk 347 19.6 
1960 57 936 16.42 ote ee 


ed 


Table 7 
(Cont'd) 
Unit Duty Duty as p.ce of 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Dutiable Value 
doze $ 8 /d0z. $ 
fe he 
1937 100 5 Bhs Byala Je 35-5 
1938 92 861 9.36 os Bhel 
1939 - - o - = 
1947 126 966 7.07 B53 36.5 
1948 344 5 5940 aE pa 1,954 329 
1949 63 1,620 256 th 518 32-0 
1950 182 2,034 11.18 782 38.4 
a9 51 - - - - ws 
1952 62 303 4.89 122 40.3 
1953 E232 dee (2 3.38 1,867 44.8 
1954 P5203 8 ,663 6.75 3 y240 3STok 
1955 869 4544 5 23 1,798 39.6 
1956 409 3 5126 7.64, 1,142 36.5 
1957 854 10,067 11.79 3 447 34-2 
1958 353 3 »468 9.82 sel? 35 ok: 
1959 FEM) 8,274 11.23 25834 34.3 
1960 4 146 42,180 LOS 17 ste 55 
4. Switzerland 

1937 1,332 9,752 732 aie 36.7 
1938 1,476 11,970 St ae Sind 
1939 609 4,132 6.78 ieee) 37.6 
aT AG | 1,056 13 5241 12.54 4,498 34.0 
1948 55 1,079 19.62 Bo. 32.5 
1949 L LE 123.00 4 36.4 
1950 18 235 13.06 SO 34-0 
1951 701 5 5730 8.17 2,070 36.1 
1952 740 5 5969 8.07 Papiverk 36.2 
1953 e750 19 ,670 11.20 6,779 34-5 
2959 Ls73e PS wei t=¥ l3e2l § ,032 33.8 
1956 777 13 ,697 17.63 4,496 32.8 
1957 1507 24,997 15.95 8 ,283 33 oi. 
1958 1,950 25 947 BIG TAG Ie 8 5758 33.6 
2959 PPE PSS 30,618 11.24 10,5547 344 


1960 1 781 27,219 15.28 i a 


97900—7 


12,384 


98 


Unit 
Value 
$/doze 


Duty 


Collected 


$ 


5. United States 


5.25 
4,67 
3.59 
6.99 
7631 
6.20 
6.91 
6.71 
6.62 
8.32 
6.73 
6.79 
Te 05 
mal 
8.79 
9.66 
8.18 


1,406 
8,624 
6,082 
5 9948 
14 5379 
16 515 
21,538 
30,056 
18 ,855 
17 324 
15 ,405 
19,701 
26 ,248 
28 5729 


Table 7 
(Cont 'd) 


Duty as pec. 
of Dutiable 
Value 
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Table § 
(a) 
Imports: Hgts, n.o.pe, S.ce352L 
Tariff Item 569a(4) 
Unit Duty Dutgas pe CeLot 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Dutiable Value 
doz. > $/oz. 
Pee lOtaAL 
7 4 5697 104,015 22.14 oe 34.4 
1938 4,733 98,257 = 20.76 es 3h ek 
at I 43502 92,864 20.63 31,843 34.3 
1947 Eyl y) 175 700 ee ol eAo 59 842 34.0 
1948 5 470 A119 5485. VheLec3 37 5593 31.5 
1949 4, 5837 160,971 33.28 47 5963 29.8 
1950 8,114 ey Eey Pye labs Wy Hs) 76 5953 30.1 
1994 22 5198 5453799 = 2h 5D 163 5186 2929 
1952 38 ,100 793 843. 20.84 234 9676 29.6 
lay JB. 61 5478 1,250,425 20.34 369 ,438 295 
1954 53 5983 1,141,354 21.14 337 ,388 29.6 
1955 59 »741 2226 ;05h te t202 52 363 ,666 aiel 
1956 beaks) 1,457,136 19.38 437 5397 30.0 
e757 81,191 D020; ino. stet> 457 ,149 30.1 
1958 90 499 1,608 172.7 18.43 504 ,780 3053 
1959 O15 3. 1, 781 5o36 eS .gh 537,010 30.2 
1960 119 ,341 1 0907.68 8.3 14,17 ee af 
2. United Kingdom 
1937 814 2559509 31.88 oe peeks 
1938 627 eg ie 358 8e oe 22k 
A939 739 223520, 8 30647 5 084 22.6 
1947 128 65358 © £9.62 817 Lee 
1948 348 10,366 29.79 2349 22.7 
1949 382 155730 © 41596 3 »460 22.0 
1950 669 19,145 = 28.62 45327 22.6 
1951 35057 27,987 26.48 6 ,033 21.6 
1952 1,294 26,07 © 20:15 5 5568 Aled 
1953 1,495 59 »500 + 39.80 35119 ihe Pat f 
1954 815 22,823 28.00 4, 5693 20.6 
“A bye) 1,162 28,752 24.74 5 969 20.8 
1956 975 255013 9 253-73 5,771 20.6 
1957 3 »360 45,748 13.62 10,5512 23.0 
1958 1,461 a5 eat) 7 066 20.9 
1959 eet? 545390 924.51 Li <oy 20.8 
1960 4, 9523 68,438 15.13 Ss ap 


97900—7'4 
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Table & 
(Cont 'd) 


Unit Duty Duty as pec. of 
Quantity Value Value Collected Dutiable Value 
doZe $ $/doZ. $ 
2. France 
206 9,116 44.25 ee 3301 
285 9,867 34.62 ae 3426 
Pe 4 7 5958 29.26 2,795 Bet 
43 9,163 213.09 2 806 30.6 
122 ale y al 97.30 3 5386 2oe5 
jug{e 26 5047 147.99 7 5338 Zen 
518 34 5AL 66.69 LO,0L5 29.0 
588 47,993 81.62 a5 305 ela 
269 23 ged 86.29 6 ,073 2052 
1,091 42,707 39.14 11,768 27.6 
734 38 ,261 Sees 10,291 26.9 
785 37,671 47.99 10 ,193 Pal fog 
696 34,773 49.96 9 5389 ZieQ 
BN af af 55 sh 2h SLeig 15 ,633 2562 
4, 463 101 ,690 22.79 29 5885 29.4 
Pree (. 1055621 25.65 805552 29.0 
Pap Pais: 53 ,840 24.31 ee ee 
4. Italy 
e°@ Re ee ee 31¢ 8 
og, 130 5.20 eo 5902 
159 973 6:22 531 546 
282 3,915 1Ae10 Ae a és) 346 
228 3,186 13507 1,104 34-7 
546 5 Ald 9.92 Aap ee ls, 37.6 
1,897 14,056 yy a} eld 40.6 
535 4 5395 Spal 1,634 ey er. 
14399 7 5878 5.63 3 5369 42.8 
1,989 19 ,632 9.87 6 »897 Sheet 
15256 1355579 LOGE 4,649 34.2 
1,206 1610 9.63 4, 108 Shree. 
2210 20,652 9.34 Veate SEY 
2,048 RoyiLae 10.84 9 825 3402 
65555 59 ,609 9.9 21 5382 35.9 
13 9596 98 9070 vie 26 ee ee 
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Table 8 
(Cont 'd) 
Unit Duty Duty as pec. of 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Dutiable Value 
doze $ $/doz. 
5. Switzerland 
1937 ~ - ~ = = 
1938 6 54 9.00 AA 46.5 
1999 4 33 §.25 16 48.5 
1947 1 226 226.00 69 3035 
1948 18 384 pleas 124 32.3 
1949 3 88 29.33 Pst 30.7 
1950 $. 76 25.33 2h, 31.6 
1951 108 3 5176 29-41 965 Be lbry's 
1952 60 1,065 ie 326 30.6 
1953 185 4 5330 23 AL 1,267 2903 
1954 410 13 ,008 315135 3,662 282 
1955 Seb, 23 158 41573 6 344 27 eh 
1956 503 M123 Para bk 3 284 29.5 
1957 422 15001 37.82 4,411 27.6 
1958 S81 23 745 26.95 6551.7 eoa7 
1959 1,209 26 ,878 22.20 7 s9L7 29.5 
1960 805 20 ,738 25.76 Ars SA 
6. United States 

1938 3,692 64 ,026 17.34 ee 38.4 
1939 3 A64 62,084 17.92 23 »831 38.4 
1947 syalste 158 ,663 30.77 55 9333 3409 
1948 1,942 735505 B7 655 22 5156 eiupie 
1949 3,729 114 ,105 30.60 357,.0G 3035 
1950 6,130 193,298 31.53 59 »496 30.8 
1951 175047 449 ,710 25620 1355363 Sle al 
1952 34,911 1355091 21.06 218 ,684 29.7 
1953 56,978 1,124,677 19.74 338 ,197 30ck 
1954 49,122 1,040,741 21.19 309 ,149 29.7 
4955 53,795 1,114,064 20371 Bi aya al 29.8 
1956 66 ,433 1,346,228 20.26 402,990 299 
1957 66,116 1,324,486 20.03 397 238 30.0 
1958 72,724 1,417,347 19.49 427 ,061 30.1 
1959 70,080 1,441,698 Psa lot | 429 ,970 29.8 
1960 61,569 1,318,696 Reha oe oe 


(a) Excludes straw hats prior to 1947 
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Table 9 


imports: Caps, bonnets and berets, n.O.De »3eCe3517 


Tariff Item 569a(6) 


Unit Duty Duty as p.c.of 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Dutiable Value 
doZe $ &/doz. $ 
1. _ Total 
1937 ane 19 5277 Ay! PM ge 
1938 ate $3 4.20 pr a. Alek 
1939 ee 93 382 ne 25,711 Cleo 
1947 4S sr 130,544 2669 Siar ws eset 
1948 10 ,646 61 973 Soe 14 5246 Ae 
1949 16,014 84 5406 eck 19 5393 23.0 
1950 22 »889 149,190 6.12 34 878 249 
1951 45 5500 276 ,667 6.08 68 ,783 249 
1952 46 ,4,63 273 5759 5.89 69 825 2545 
1953 90 5541 493 ,018 54> P1255 73 he 
1954 113.4193 613 ,383 5tA2 pielo0s'766 26.2 
£955 200 ,117 921,121 4-60 244,198 26.5 
1956 403 ,097 1,197,922 2697 me316, 355 26.4 
1957 430,529 1,157,958 2-69 303,055 26.2 
1958 400,964 1,015,842 2.53 267 ,419 26.3 
1959 329 s3R0 1s sDos oor eke SAL ate 26.3 
1960 482,942 1,295,295 2-68 3 
2. United Kingdom 

1937 ox 20 ,833 ee ae 20.4 
1938 a 20,079 ee AP 20.3 
1939 os 23 057 oe 4,074 20.3 
1947 6 735 43 ,918 G.52 45944 11.3 
1948 5 470 34 5580 6.32 6,716 19.4 
1949 8 ,843 545218 6.13 10 ,987 20.3 
1950 9379) 515485 5.26 10 5426 20.3 
1951 15,918 LOR 5 1a 6.45 20 ,802 20.3 
1952 11 ,885 76 5755 6.46 15 ,487 20.2 
1953 17 LAA 102 ,511 5.98 20,761 20.3 
1954 R22 5155 115 ,089 opi ke 23 »308 2065 
1258 23 9394 124 5383 5232 Sr5L3L 20.2 
1956 30,362 LSl ,272 5-97 36 5773 2063 
1957 335020 2135630 2 6.47 eel e303 20.3 
1958 30,939 164 ,827 epee 335383 20.3 
Log 41 5046 224, 5645 548 45 5407 2022 
1960 37 5303 240 ,636 6.45 ee 
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Table 9 


(Cont'd) 

Unit Duty Duty as pec. 

Quantity Value Value Collected _ of Dutiable 

doz. $ $7d0z. $ ___Value 

3. italy 
ee 325 ee ee 27eL 
ee 148 oe ee 30.0 
oe 183 ee 55 30.1 
169 3 258 19.28 977 30.0 
192 3,045 T5s86 834, 27 ok 
205 Pa ppt 14.40 $11 27.5 
1,814 30,455 16.79 8 5375 27.5 
2,488 22,773 9.15 6 4263 275 
668 959aL 14.86 2,730 27.5 
2,681 36,274 13.53 9 5981 205 
1,220 12,010 9.84 3 5303 2725 
3,546 28,556 8.05 7 5853 2165 
4,987 26,490 5.31 7 5285 27.5 
45366 30,643 7002 8,427 2045 
3,205 29,786 9029 8,191 alae 
5,423 42,448 ode 11 ,808 27.8 
4,080 41,462 10.16 ee oe 
4. Japan 
ee 8 5220 ee oe 3024 
ee 4 9763 ee ee 29.6 
ee 5 7098 ee 1 9094, 29.7 
2,194 859 0.39 BOL 35.0 
975 835 0.86 292 35.0 
ard 1,905 3.61 667 35.0 
590 2,149 3.64 752 35.0 
25820 5 37h alse 3! 1,881 35.0 
12,521 24,795 1.98 7 220 29e1 
530001 155215 1.42 20 ,684 275 
UB isis Po ees 1.24 65 ,877 27-5 
177,919 238,734 1.34 65 ,652 2765 
249 875 374,963 1050 104,102 27.8 
2425395 369,253 1.52 oe ee 
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Table 9 
(Cont 'd) 
Unit Duty Duty aS Dec. 
tat Value Value Collected of Dutiable 
doze $ Bion. $ Value 


5. United States 


.% 39 959 Bh a 29.8 
Be 42,973 e ae 29.9 
iY 58 ,043 e 17,394 30.0 
41,381 30,928 1.96 2AAOL 29.8 
3,725 16 ,237 4.36 14,468 27.5 
2 063 14,578 5 Al 4,;010 27.5 
7 597 38 ,235 5.03 10,511 27.5 
24,776 °° 1345387 5.42 36 957 27.5 
31,085 171,595 552 4,7 5189 27.5 
64,574 329,894 5.11 90 ,733 27.5 
72,200 °° 1375242 6.06 120 ,268 27.5 
Ie 922 26s5anEo3 5.83 181,198 27.5 
221,003 737,966 oe 202,943 27.5 
189,588 628,927 3.32 172,955 27.5 
177,463 526,922 2.97 LAA »908 27.5 
22%,,520 574,893 2.56 158 ,375 27.5 
171,978 511,752 2.98 7 es 


Table 10 


Imports: Hat sweats, cap peaks, stiffening bands for the 
inside of hats and caps, hatters' tips and sides 


when cut to shape, for hats and caps,s.c.3560 
Tariff Item 569b 


Year Value 

$ ) ? 

Total United Kingdom United States 

1937 255 9364 8,455 223 ,680 
1938 175 ,089 6 328 149 274 
1939 257 202 7 5163 235 ,064 
1947 532,050 35672 517,990 
1948 490 ,113 9,121 480,047 
1949 ATT 5754 (303 4,66 ,059 
1950 526 ,793 T hed 519 ,268 
1951 475 84,2 16 ,201 AL,3 5053 
1952 488 ,396 25 5999 161 4859 
1953 432,974 16,079 412 5535 
1954 379 ,004 A2,121 355 ,891 
1955 437,619 4 sdlh 423 ,058 
1956 ALA 5364 7,082 4,03 776 
1957 pb LOee OS 5,017 Aolsloe2 
1958 Saks i 8 8) 7 9354 480 543 
1959 566 ,644, 7 282 Del 5710 


1960 506 5020 11,467 1,66 ,385 
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Table 11 


Imports: Hat braids, not made in Canada, not exceeding six 


inches in width, for hat bodies or shapes,s.c.3559 


Tariff Item 569c(1) 


Year Value 
$ $ $ $ 
Total Italy Switzerland United States 

1937 303 ,266 8 5795 171 ,694 105 5305 
1938 226 553 5 9384 148 ,095 57 9433 
1939 291 ,815 7 428 127 5647 138 ,023 
1947 551,598 20,782 306 ,220 223 ,A2L, 
1948 285 395 28 396 150 ,096 105 952 
1949 755 9385 77 9320 359 4,06 285 5968 
1950 555 37h 23 419 345 5294 183 ,226 
1951 509 ,219 12,132 342,068 152,005 
1952 602 ,485 8 5596 463 5564 129 ,488 
1953 658 ,480 13 52h 461 ,715 171 5589 
1954 596 5951 19 ,883 443 5986 132,967 
1955 576 ,609 13 5436 4,26 ,016 94 5106 
1956 475 784 19 5282 347 ,376 106 ,716 
15. 587 ,70L 913559 464 ,613 88 430 
1958 341 ,01LO 12 Ly 290,118 34. 9363 
1959 324 5618 20 , 761 Rhiseo7 27 5373 
1960 363,750 23 5206 275,947 545979 
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Table 12 


Imports: Corded ribbons for men's hats,s.c.3570 


Tariff Items 569a(1) and 569d(2) 


Year Quantity Value Unit Value 
1b. $ $/lb. 
1. Total 
1937 ee 116 ,256 ee 
1938 oe 106 ,703 ss 
1939 oe 122 ,132 oe 
1947 ° 3 67 b] 873 ee 
1948 oe 216 ,724 os 
1949 ee 230,191 ee 
1950 oe 221, 5679 FS 
275 1 30,414 176 ,844 5.81 
1952 36,152 185 ,672 51k 
1953 35 9514 179,697, 5.06 
1954 Alglai 134 743 4.85 
ths, 33 486 153 5305 4.58 
1956 38 ,405 174 5599 455 
1957 39,039 191 ,228 4.90 
1958 31,898 L5G eo 4096 
BR ye 29 214 150,081 5 elk 
1960 24, 5780 126 5850 Sele 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
195. 
1952 
2953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
aR hey 
1960 


2. United States 


103 ,320 
99 5258 
115 5320 
336 ,651 
209 ,987 
229 ,197 
22k, 5679 
176 844. 
185 ,672 
179 ,697 
134 5743 
153 ,305 
174 599 
19}, ,228 
158 ,069 
149 149 
126 ,149 
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PPENDIX B 


es 


General Statistical Data 


Principal Statistics of the Hat and Cap Industry 


Principal Statistics of the Hat and Cap Industry, All 
Manufacturing and other Selected Industries, 1958 


Employment by Provinces in the Hat and Can Industry 


Employment and Numbers of Plants in the Hat and Cap 
Industry, by Sections 


Capital Expenditures in the Hat and Cap Industry, All 
Manufacturing and Selected Textile Industries 


Capital Expenditures as a Percentage of Value Added in the 
Hat and Cap Industry, All Manufacturing and Selected 
Textile Industries 


Capital Expenditures per Employee in the Hat and Cap 
Industry, All Manufacturing and Selected Textile Industries 


The Hat and Cap Industry: Value of Factory Shipments by 
Principal Products 


Total Canadian Factory Shipments of Hats, Caps and Other 
Headgear, by Principal Types 


Factory Shipments of Men's Hats by the Hat and Cap Industry 


Factory Shipments of Women's Hats by the Hat and Cap 
Industry 


Factory Shipments of Children's Hats by the Hat and Cap 
Industry 


Factory Shipments of Miscellaneous Headwear by the Hat and 
Cap Industry 


Factory Shipments of Caps by All Industries 

Apparent Canadian Market for Hats, Caps and Other Headgear 
Apparent Canadian Market for Hats of Fur Felt 

Apparent Canadian Market for Women's Hats of Fur Felt 
Apparent Canadian Market for Hats of Wool Felt 


Apparent Canadian Market for Hats Other than Felt 


Table 20 = 


21 - 


22 - 


110 
Apparent Canadian Market for Caps, Bonnets and Berets, 
NeOepe, ($000) 


Apparent Canadian Market for Caps, Bonnets and Berets, 
NeOepe, (000 Dozen) 


Estimated Canadian Market for Hat Bodies of Fur Felt 
(000) 


Estimated Canadian Market for Hat Bodies of Fur Felt 
(O00 Dozen) 


Apparent Canadian Market for Hat Bodies of Wool Felt 
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Year 


L737 


1947 


1956 


Eby 


1958 


B\Si 


THE HAT AND CAP INDUSTRY 


Employment by Provinces 


No, of Salaried 
Establish- Employ- 
Province ments ees 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick & 
Alberta 5 ae, 
Quebec 69 1,23 
Ontario 65 342 
Manitoba 14 35 
British Columbia 3 5 
TOTAL 156 830 
Nova Scotia =. 25 
Quebec 7 330 
Ontario 75 334 
Manitoba 12 ral 
New Brunswick, 
Alberta & 
British Columbia 6 10 
TOTAL 169 7L0 
Nova Scotia 5) 14 
Quebec 76 293 
Ontario 61 248 
Manitoba 14) 
Alberta 1) L6 
British Columbia 1) 
TOTAL 156 601 
Nova Scotia 3) 14 
Quebec 70 308 
Ontario 58 232 
Manitoba 13) 
Alberta 1) 50 
British Columbia 1) 
TOTAL 146 604 
Quebec 68 281 
Ontario 5k 246 
Manitoba 13 43 
Nova Scotia 2) 
New Brunswick 1) 18 
Alberta 1) 
British Columbia 1) 
TOTAL 140 588 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Table 3 
Production 
Workers 

Men Women Total 
154 59 238 
7ebig 1,142) “2,291 
995 690 2,027 
52 85 172 
3 26 3h 
1,930 2,002 4,762 
110 32 167 
758 dyeok bes Dl9 
1,100 956 2,390 
42 157 2140 
12 29 pie 
2,022 2,405 5,167 
64 we 171 
587 15290 spe 216 
663 Wie 4095 
59 289 39k 
1,373 2,340 4,314 
64 95 fas) 
615 1,163 2,086 
665 738 1,635 
61 304 415 
1,405 2,300 4,309 
574 F071 915926 
667 700 1,613 
49 269 361 
ae 8h, 72 
1,361 2,124 4,073 
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APPENDIX ¢ 


Analysis of Imports Under Statistical Class 3521, Hats, N.Q.P. 


All imports classified as hats, other than men's and 
women's hats of fur felt and all hats of wool felt, enter under s.c. 
3521, "Hats, neoep.". Canadian factory shipments in 1959 of most 
types of hats which would enter under s.c. 3521 if imported are shown 
in the following table. 


O00 Doz. $000 

Men's Hats 

Straw 26 565 

Other, mainly fabric 12 Lf3 
Women's Hats 

Straw 90 SPi=\eb) 

Other, mainly fabric 135 3,604 
Children's Hats 

Straw mo 300 

Other, mainly fabric 7 413 
Knitted Headwear 719 901 
Total 412 9,761 


Some imports of knitted headwear might, in fact, be classi- 
fied elsewhere as "caps, bonnets and berets, neOepe". On the other 
hand there are some types of Miscellaneous Headwear, the statistics 
of which are not included in the above table, which might be classi- 
fied as "hats, n.eo.pe' if imported. Canadian factory shipments of 
Miscellaneous Headwear, including infants' headwear, tams, berets, 
helmets and "other" were valued at $747,000 in 1959. In the absence 
of more information, it has been assumed that any error arising from 
the inclusion of all knitted headwear in the table is offset by the 
exclusion of all Miscellaneous Headwear. 


The table shows that in 1959 about 83 per cent of the 
value of factory shipments of the types of hats imported under s.c. 
3521 were for women and children. In addition, some of the knitted 
headwear was undoubtedly for women and children as well. Imports 
under sece 3521 must also have been largely for women and children. 
Otherwise, imports would have supplied most of the market for the 
types of men's hats included in the table, and the evidence at the 
public hearing does not support such a conclusion. 


The United States has accounted for about 80 per cent of 
the value of imports under s.c. 3521 in recent years. United States 
exports to Canada under a statistical class which includes straw hats 
have been as follows: 
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Hats, Caps, Hat and Cap Bodies of straw, palm leaf, 
and similar fibres (Natural or man-made), New, 
(including harvest hats) 


Value/doze 
Year DOZ. S ; 
1950 5,053 86,125 17 
HOST 6,179 141, 844 23 
1952 eye 238,342 21 
Wiehe AdsHDe 434,178 uy 
Du 19,196 152,389 2 Oe: 
1955 16,290 387,236 23 
1956 20,780 . 13,071 21 
1957 16,826 3545470 PAE 
1958 38,083 Kiistoo LB 
G59 28,666 OH o29 13 


Since exports to Canada of certain products other than 
straw hats are included in these figures, it is unlikely that imports 
of straw hats from the United States have exceeded $400,000 annually 
in recent years. Deducting estimated imports of straw hats from 
total imports under s.c. 3521 from the United States, it would appear 
that imports of fabric hats from that country have risen from perhaps 
$125,000 in 1950 to around one million dollars in 1958 and in 1959. 


No information was received by the Board about the com- 
position of the velatively small imports from other countries under 
Sec. 3521. Assuming half by value were of straw, then total imports 
of straw hats from all countries rose from around $100,000 in 1950 
to around half a million dollars in 1958 and 1959. On the same 
assumption, total imports of fabric hats rose from about $150,000 in 
1950 to around $1,200,000 in 1958 and 1959. 


Using these estimates, imports of straw hats probably sup- 
plied around 10 per cent of the market by value for men's, women's 
and children's straw hats in 1958 and 1959. Imports of fabric hats 
entering under s.c. 3521 probably supplied about 20 per cent of the 
value of market for such hats. 
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History of Tariff Items 


APPENDIX D 


In the following pages the rates of duty applying to pro- 
ducts in the tariff items at present under review are traced back for 


a number of years. 


While there have been many changes in wording and 


classification, these are only mentioned where necessary to complete 


the history of rates. 


Tariff Item 569 


Hats, hoods and shapes of fur felt or of wool-and-fur felt, under 
such regulations as the Minister pay prescribe 


1948, January 1, to present: 


1928, to December 31, 1947: 


Tariff Item 569a(1) 


| Hats, hoods and shapes of wool felt 


1950, May 30, to present: 
and, per dozen 


1937, February 26, to May 29, 1950: 
and, per dozen 


i735, March 23, torrebruary 25, 1937; 


and, per dozen 


193, Apri, 19,°to March 22,°1935: 
and, per dozen 


1928, February 17, to April 18, 1934: 


Tariff Item 569a(2) - 


Hoods and shapes, knitted, crocheted, 
piece, and hoods and shapes of braid, 
lations as the Minister may prescribe 


1950, May 30, to present: 


1935, march 23, to May 27, 1950: 


B.Pe 
17S Pele 


225 Dele 


Bers 


207 DsCs 
L5 ctSe 


225 Dele 
15 CtSe 


224 PeCe 
Toc. 


223 DeCe 
1.00 


22% DeCe 


Deere 


Free 


Free 


MeFeNe | 
224 p.Ce 


SUChsCes 


MFNe 


278 PeCe 
90 cts. 


BON. Cs 
90 CtSe 


30 Pele 
$1.25 


30 cpeac. 


30 7D. Cs 


plaited or woven, in 
not sewn, under such 


MF.N. 
73 Pele 


LOS peCe 


General 
35 PeCe 
35 DeCe 


General 


3D PeCeo 
$1.25 


356 peCe 
$1.25 


35 PeCe 
1.25 


B5epeCe 


O5apeCe 


a single 
regu- 


General 


LO peCe 


10 PeCe 


1931, 
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June 2, to March recy iso: 


Tariff Item 569a(3) 


Hoods and shapes, neOeP. 


1935, March 23, to present: 


1928, 


and, per dozen 


February 27,to March 22, 1935: 


Tariff Item 569a(4) 


Hats, nNeOepe 


13 di tem 


1948, 


19355 


1928, 


June 6, to present: 
and, per dozen 


January 1, to June 5, 1951: 
and, per dozen 


March 23, to December 31, 1947: 
and, per dozen 


February 17, to March 22, 1935: 


BP. MF.N. General 
Articles classified under 
following Tariff Items: 
569(i) Hats, caps, hoods and 
bonnets, neoep.e; hat and bon- 
net crowns and hat, cap and 
bonnet shapes, neOep. 

22% pece 30 Pee 
569(a) Unfinished hoods, com- 
posed of leghorn, manila, palm 
leaf, grass, willow or chip, 
not bleached or blocked 


35 PeCe 


Free Free Free 

711 All goods not enumerated 

in this schedule or subject 

to any other rate of duty, and 
not otherwise declared free of 
duty, and not being goods the 

importation whereof is by law 


prohibited 
15° peCe 20 pete 25 DeCe 
BoP. Me FoN. General 
22% Ween 30 /PeCs” “35 pees 
50 cts. 50 cts. 
22% DeCe wid0 [De'cs 35) peGe 
BePe MoFN. General 
20 DeGe 25 PeCe 35 PeCe 
VSoccae $1.00 $1.50 
224 PeCe 273 PC oid Pete 
75 ctSei» $1.00 $1.50 
224 Ds Gab eee ieee 35 DeCe 
Uy CUSs. ele a $1.50 
22% pece 30 Pete 35 Pole 
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Tariff Item 569a(6) 


Caps, bonnets and berets, n.o.p., under such regulations as the 
Minister may prescribe 


BePe MF.N. General 
1948, January 1, to present: BOE osc. TE pete 35ND. Ce 
1935, March 23, to December 31, 1947: 22s) PeCe 30'D.Ce. BS pec. 


1933, June 10, Canada-France Trade 


Agreement: Berets 30 PeCe 
less LOSDs.ce 
1928, February 17, to dune s9, 71933: 225 PeCe 30 Pee SD Dee 


Tariff Item 569b 


Hat sweats, cap peaks, stiffening bands for the inside of hats and 
caps, hatters' tips and sides when cut to shape, and materials for 
use in the manufacture of such articles; all the foregoing for use 
in the manufacture of hats and caps 


Beit. MeFeN. General 


1957, March 15, to present: Free Free Free 


Hat sweats, cap peaks and hatters! tips and sides for use 
in the manufacture of hats and caps have entered free of duty since 
February 17, 1928. Stiffening bands for the inside of hats and caps 
were made free of duty on February 26, 1937. The words, "and mate- 
rials for use in the manufacture of such items" were added on March 
15, 1957 but these had been provided for under drawback item 1029 
since 1923. 


Tariff Item 569c(1) 


Hat braids, of a class or kind not made in Canada, whether woven, 
knitted or plaited, not exceeding six inches in width, imported for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of hat bodies or shapes, but not 
for use in the ornamentation or trimming of such bodies or shapes, 
under regulations prescribed by the Minister 


Be re M. Fe Ne General 
1936, May 2, to present: Free Free Free 


An item with similar wording provided free entry for braids 
not exceeding four inches in width from June 2, 1931 to May 1, 1936. 


ee ee ee eater a> a ance een SN 
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fariff Item 569c(2) 


Materials, of a class or kind not made in Canada, imported by manu- 
facturers of hat braids, to be manufactured in their own factories 
into woven, knitted or plaited hat braids only 


BP. MoF.N. General 
1931, December 17, to present: Pree Free Free 


Tariff Item 569da(1) 


Woven fabrics, not exceeding three inches in width, made with un- 
serrated selvages, generally known as single, double or four shot 
corded ribbons, imported by the manufacturers of men's hats for 
use exclusively in their own factories in making the bands for, 
or in binding the edges of, men's hats only 


Bene MF. Ne General 
1946, June 28, to present: Free Free Free 
1941, April 30, to June 27, 1946: 22k pece 325 Dele 35 Pee 
102Snkebruary, 7, to Aprid, 29, 1941: Free Free Free 


The item was restricted to fabrics not exceeding two inches 
in width from June 28, 1946 to April 6, 1954. 


Tariff Item 569d(2) 


Woven fabrics, pleated or folded, sewn or not, in widths not ex- 

ceeding three inches after pleating or folding, imported by manu- 
facturers of men's hats for use in their own factories in making 

bands for men's hats 


B.Pe MoF.N. General 
1953, March 26, to present: Free Free Free 


Prior to March 26, 1953, there was no special provision for 
these products and they were classified mainly according to their 
fibre content. 


Item 1012 
Woven fabrics in the web; when used in the manufacture of linings 
for hats and caps, and in the manufacture of hat shapes and bonnet 
shapes made from buckram 


1928, February 17, to present: Drawback of 99 pece 
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BeG. Barrow 
Chief of Research 


THE TARIFF BOARD 


Chairman 


Vice-Chairman 


Vice-Chairman 


Member 


Member 


J.C. Leslie 
Secretary 


The Honourable Donald M. Fleming, P.C., Q.C., MP. 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Fleming: 


I refer to your letter of September 24, 1957, in 
which you requested the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry 
respecting textile products. 


In conformity with Section 6 of the Tariff Board 
Act, I have the honour to transmit the fifth Report of the 
Board respecting textile products, in English and in French. 
This Report relates to hosiery and knitted goods. A copy of 
the transcript of the proceedings at the public hearings 
accompanies this Report. 


Yours sincerely, 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 125 


(Textiles) 


In directing the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry 
relative to the Textile schedule of the Customs Tariff, the 
Minister of Finance cited, inter alia, those items of Schedule 
A to the Tariff relating to Hosiery and Knitted Goods. The 
above-mentioned letter of reference was quoted in full in the 
Board's Report on Wool Fabrics, dated March 5, 1958. 


Under the terms of Reference No. 125 (Textiles), the 
Tariff Board has already submitted its findings and recommenda- 
tions respecting Wastes (of all fibres), Wool (including Tops 
and Noils), Wool Yarns, Wool Fabrics (Woollens and Worsteds), 
Cotton and Cotton Products, and Silk and Man-Made Fibres and 


Products (so-called Synthetics). This Report relates to 
Hosiery and Knitted Goods. 


Hosiery and knitted goods are classified under the 
following tariff items: 531, 568, 568a(i), 568a(ii), 568b(2), 
569a(5). In its representations before the Board, the Primary 
Textiles Institute proposed that these six existing tariff 
items be replaced by two new items. The existing and proposed 
tariff items are set forth on page 37 of this Report. 


Public hearings were held in Ottawa from June 15 to 
June 19, 1959, inclusive. 


A list of the Companies and Associations which made 
representations to the Board follows: 


Representations: 


British Beret Manufacturers! Association, The, London, England 
Canadian Association of Consumers, Ottawa, Ont. 
Canadian Importers & Traders Association Inc., Toronto, Ont. 
Coated Fabrics Branch of the Textile Industry 
Allied Rubber Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 
Bemis Associates of Canada Ltd., Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
Canadian General-Tower Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Canadian Resins and Chemicals Ltd., Montreal, P... 
Daly & Morin Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Granby Elastic & Textiles Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Monsanto Oakville Ltd., Oakville, Ont. 
Service Backing & Coating Corp., Montreal, P.Q. 
Stedfast Rubber Co. (Canada) Ltd., Granby, P.Q. 
Coupey, MH., & Co., Montreal, P.Q. 
Henderson & Smyth Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce, The, and Hong Kong Exporters! 
Association, The, Hong Kong 
Hosiery and Knitwear Group, The, and National Hosiery 
Manufacturers! Federation, The, London, England 
Japanese Textile Products Exporters! Association, Osaka, Japan 
National Association of Glove Manufacturers of Great Britain, The, 
London, England 
Primary Textiles Institute, Montreal, P.Q. 
Rubber Association of Canada, The, Toronto, Ont. 
Schiffli Embroidery Manufacturers of Canada, The, Montreal, P.Q. 
Silk & Rayon Users! Association (Inc. ) The, London, England 
Textile Workers Union of America, The, CLO, AFL-CIO, Hamilton, Ont. 


Representatives of the following interests were present at 
the public hearing, but did not make submissions: 


Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Cobourg Matting and Carpet Co. Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 
Department of National Revenue, Ottawa, Ont. 
George Morgan Gloves Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
Hamilton Cotton Company Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Irish Export Promotion Board, Dublin, Ireland 
Italian Embassy, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mitsui and Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Nichimen Co., Montreal, P.Q. 

Tex-Knit Co. of Canada, Inc., Montreal, P.q 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioner, Ottawa, Ont. 


PART I 


THE INDUSTRY 


Products and Producers 


Products: Knitting is a very old process for making cloth. Until 
the Industrial Revolution it remained largely a hand operation. With 
the development of water, steam and later electrical power, knitting 
machines were developed and have become increasingly complex. 


The basic process of machine knitting is essentially the 
same as hand knitting. It consists of forming a fabric by inter- 
locking one or more yarns in a series of connected loops. Knitting 
can thus be contrasted with weaving where two series of yarns, one 
running lengthwise (the warp) and the other crosswise (the weft or 
filler) are interwoven. One of the notable differences between 
knitted and woven fabrics is that the former is relatively elastic, 
while the latter usually is tighter in construction in the sense that 
it has less "stretch". 


The products of knitting mills are extraordinarily diver- 
sified. In large measure this reflects the versatility of the 
knitting process. It also results from the fact that certain sections 
of this industry perform tasks similar to those of the "cutting-up" 
and "needle" trades. Among the chief products of the industry are 
flat and circular knitted fabrics, circular knitted hosiery for men, 
women and children, ladies' seamless and full-fashioned fine hosiery, 
underwear and lingerie made from knitted fabrics, knitted outerwear 
and gloves of knitted fabrics. The following figures show the output 
in 1956 of these knitted products, in order of magnitude: 


Total Canadian By Hosiery and Knitted 
Production Goods Industries 
Hosiery (all types) $59,667,000 585935000 
Outerwear 50, 341,000 16,600,000 
Underwear 36,135,000 30, 599 ,000 
Fabrics 20,628,000 14,999,000 
Gloves, knitted 986 ,000 986 ,000 


Producers: As the table above shows, the great bulk of knitted goods 
is produced in the Hosiery and Knitted Goods Industries. A number of 
other branches of the textile industry also use knitting machines to 
produce knitted goods as an adjunct to their main operations. For 
example, at least one producer of synthetic fibres and filaments also 
manufactures knitted fabrics. 


rH 


For statistical purposes, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
divides the knitters into two industries, the Hosiery Industry and 
the Knitted Goods Industry. Many of the mills do, in fact, specialize 
in either hosiery or in other knitted goods. On the other hand, a 
good number of mills produce both hosiery and other types of knitted 
goods. Thus, when statistics of the Hosiery Industry are examined, 
it should be kept in mind that they are likely to include other types 
of knitted goods; similarly, the statistics of the Knitted Goods 
Industry almost certainly include output of hosiery. 


In 1957, the Hosiery and Knitted Goods Industries comprised 
310 plants, of which 137 produced chiefly hosiery and 173 produced 
chiefly other types of knitted goods; the former plants had 8,733 
employees and the latter 12,928. The two industries combined ranked 
19th in terms of employment and 38th in terms of value of factory 
shipments among all manufacturing industries in Canada in 1956. 


The number of plants in the Hosiery and Knitted Goods 
Industries has almost doubled during the past twenty-five years. 
Although most of the increase took place during the war years, there 
have been some additions in recent years; in 1957, for example, 24 
new mills were added to the industry. Since 1949 most of the new 
plants have been engaged chiefly in the production of hosiery; there 
has been almost no change in the number of plants producing knitted 
goods, other than hosiery (see Table 2 of Appendix A). 


The increase in the number of plants has not been accompanied 
by a corresponding growth in employment. This suggests that most of 
the plants entering these industries have been small. On the other 
hand, a number of the plants known to have discontinued their opera- 
tions in recent years were quite large employers of labour. 


The following table shows the plants in the Hosiery and 
Knitted Goods Industries in Quebec and Ontario classified by the 
number of employees in 1957: 


Under 100 100 Employees 
Employees and Over Total 
Number of Plants 
Hosiery: 
Quebec 69 16 85 
Ontario 36 ay L7 
Knitted Goods: 
Quebec 67 ly 81 
Ontario 58 18 716 


(For detail see Table 3 of Appendix A.) 


size of Industry 


Employment: As in many other older manufacturing industries, which 
expanded and reached their present state of maturity during earlier 
phases of Canada's industrial development, employment in the Hosiery 
and Knitted Goods Industries has remained relatively stable during 

a period of rapid growth in the nation's economy. In the twenty years 


between 1937 and 1957 employment increased from 20,250 to 21,661, or 


by 7 per cent. 


Industries in Canada increased by 106 per cent. 


During the same period, employment in All Manufacturing 
Thus the Hosiery and 


Knitted Goods Industries, which in 1937 gave employment to 3.1 per cent 
of all those engaged in manufacturing, employed 1.6 per cent of the 


total in 1957. 


Details of employment are given in Table 4 of Appendix A; the 
following summary shows employment in All Manufacturing Industries; in 
Hosiery and Knitted Goods and in the five largest employers of manu- 


facturing labour in 1957: 


Per Cent 
Industries Ala L957 Increase 
All Manufacturing 660,451 1,359,061 106 
HOSIERY AND KNITTED GOODS 20,250 21,661 7 
Pulp and Paper 33,205 65,940 99 
Sawmills 335917 50,664 49 
Primary Iron and Steel Uy,,054 35,9h4 156 
Motor Vehicles Uy, 946 33,193 122 
Smelting and Refining a ey Ae, 29 ,613 156 


Output : 


The value of factory shipments by the Hosiery and Knitted 


Goods Industries has more than tripled during the past twenty years. 
During the same period, there has been more than a sixfold increase 
in the value of shipments by All Manufacturing Industries in Canada. 
These differing rates of growth again reflect the fact that the 
Hosiery and Knitted Goods Industries were mature industries prior to 
World War II. In 1937, Hosiery and Knitted Goods made up approxi- 
mately 1.5 per cent of the value of factory shipments of All Manu- 
facturing Industries; by 1957, they accounted for less than l per 
cent of the total. 


Details of output are shown in Tables 5 and 6 of Appendix A; 
the following summary shows output for All Manufacturing, for Hosiery 
and Knitted Goods and for the six manufacturing industries with the 
largest output in 1957. 


1937 
Factory Value 


1957 


Factory Value 


Industries 


Shipments 
€t000 


Added(1 Shipments 
§1000 $1000 


Added(1) 
sp £000 


All Manufacturing 3,625,460 1,508,925 22,183,594 9,822,085 
HOSIERY AND KNITTED GOODS 52,856 25,65), 172,162 8,148 
Pulp and Paper Ppopplhs u ateleteepl | Wghsmulscein OTE yi Te 
Petroleum Products 98,454 13,602 1,376; 559 1.96 ,690 
Smelting and Refining 318,278 101, 808 1,280,146 150,666 
Motor Vehicles 134,810 41,273 9h8 5597 282,786 
Slaughtering and Meat 

Packing 181,419 31,955 907,088 181,609 
Primary Iron and Steel 7h, 581 33,841 70h, , 566 3hh, 566 


(1) Factory shipments minus materials, fuel and electricity 


Regional Aspects 


Quebec: In 1957, about two-thirds of the hosiery plants and one-half 
of the knitted goods plants were located in Quebec; the number of 
plants has increased appreciably in recent years. Approximately 0.6 
per cent of the province's labour force was employed in hosiery and 
knitting mills. Almost half of this employment in knitting was in the 
Metropolitan Montreal area, where it made up 0.6 per cent of the local 
labour force. The concentration of mills in Montreal reflects the 
fact that many of the smaller mills wish to be close to their main 
market, in order that the proprietors may supervise production and 
administration in the plant, and keep in close touch with their cus- 
tomers for the purposes of styling and selling. The industry also 
employs sizeable numbers in half a dozen other areas; in Sherbrooke, 
for example, there were about 1,500 employed in knitting mills in 1957. 


Ontario: Ten years ago, more than half of the hosiery and knitted 
goods plants were located in Ontario. During the intervening period 
many plants have ceased operations and employment has dropped sharply. 
Hosiery and knitting mills employed 0.5 per cent of all those engaged 
in manufacturing in the province in 1957. The industry is now mainly 
located in the smaller cities and towns, whereas formerly a consider- 
able portion of it was established in Hamilton, where wages and many 
other costs are relatively high. While for many industries the higher 
costs in the larger urban centers are more than offset by other impor- 
tant advantages, such as access to water transportation or proximity 
to markets, these factors do not benefit the knit goods industry to 
nearly the same extent. Because of this shift, the industry has ex- 
panded in one or two small towns, such as Woodstock. In Woodstock 
and Paris, the industry is the major employer in manufacturing activ- 
ities. In most other towns where knitting mills are located, the 
industry employs well under 2 per cent of the local labour force. 


Other Provinces: In 1957, there were seven knitting establishments in 
the Maritimes, nine in the Prairie Provinces and five in British 
Columbia. For details see Tables 7 and 8 of Appendix A. 


Materials Used 


In 1957, the Hosiery and Knitted Goods Industries used tex- 
tile fibres, yarns, fabrics, laces, dyestuffs, chemicals, packaging and 
other materials having a value of $88,782,158 Yarns form by far the 
largest component of materials used. Unlike other major sectors of the 
textile industry, the knitting mills purchase most of their yarn require- 
ments, Some firms do spin yarns but their output is small in relation 
to the total usage by the industry. For this reason, the knitters are 
very important customers of mills producing cotton, wool and synthetic 
yarns. 


It is interesting to note that consumption of wool yarn has 
fallen sharply since 1948. This decline results, in part, from the 
fact that orlon and nylon now compete directly with wool in certain 
applications; in addition, the trend to lighter fabrics has caused less 
wool to be used than formerly was the case. Since most yarns are duti- 
able, domestic users — whether buying imported or domestic yarns — 
pay more for them than do their principal non-Canadian competitors. 


Chief Yarns Used: The Hosiery and Knitted Goods Industries 


1948 aULY, 
lbs. Value lbs. Value 
(#000) ($1000) (1000) ($1000) 
Cotton 20 54.57 17,346 LGyh25 16,699 
Rayon 3,602 epee. Ay fat 2,159 
Nylon 1,755 7,164 55530 19,055 
Wool aE i 20,785 6,331 eels He, 
Orlon = = 3,326 8,8h2 


Total Yarns Spun by the Hosiery and Knitted Goods Industries, 1957 
(1000 pounds) 


Worsted Oil Worsted Dry Woollen Cotton Other 
133 L 3,047 651 3x0 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Investment, Labour and Output 


The Hosiery and Knitted Goods Industries, as a whole, are 
labour intensive industries; they make relatively great use of human 
labour and relatively little use of machinery. This is not to say 
that in certain operations machinery is not extensively used; for 
example, the knitting rooms of hosiery mills usually contain large 
numbers of knitting machines. However, knitting machines seldom pro- 
duce a finished product. A great deal of hand labour is generally 
required to prepare the product for sale. Circular hosiery, once it 
leaves the machine, must be looped, boarded and unboarded, paired, 
inspected, labelled and packed by hand. Similarly, in making most 
garments, cloth — after it comes from the knitting machine — must be 
patterned, cut, batched and the pieces for each garment must be sewn 
together in a number of individual operations. Once the garment is 
sewn together, it must be inspected, labelled, packaged, again largely 
by hand. In addition, setting up and operating the knitting machines 
also requires a considerable amount of labour. 


A high proportion of the processes of this industry is per- 
formed by human labour rather than by machinery; value added 1) per 
worker is well below that of most other manufacturing industries. 


Capital Expenditures: During the period 1950-57 inclusive, the Hosiery 
and Knitted Goods Industries spent $42 miblion on new construction, 
machinery and equipment. This compares with capital expenditures by 
All Manufacturing of $7,879 million, by Pulp and Paper of $1,046 
million, by Petroleum Products of $540 million, by Non-ferrous Metal 
Smelting of $533 million, and by Primary Iron and Steel of $381 
million. 


(1) Value added = value of factory shipments minus materials, fuel 
and electricity 
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Capital expenditures by the Hosiery and Knitted Goods 
Industries per dollar of value added have been well below the average 
for manufacturing industries. In 1957, for example, capital expendi- 
tures by All Manufacturing Industries were equal to about 15 per cent 
of value added, while that of the Hosiery Industry amounted to about 
8 per cent and that of the Knitted Goods Industry to about 4 per cent 
(see Tables 9, 10 and 11 of Appendix A). 


Labour Content: For All Manufacturing Industries in Canada the labour 
content of factory shipments was 22 per cent in 1957; for hosiery it 
was 35 per cent and for knitted goods it was 26 per cent. With two 
exceptions, the labour content of the products of the leading manu- 
facturing industries was well under that for hosiery and knitted goods 
(see Table 12 of Appendix A). 


Qutput: In 1957 the value added per employee was approximately $3,900 
in the Hosiery and Knitted Goods Industries. From this amount salaries, 
wages, overhead and profits had to be paid. For All Manufacturing 
Industries, value added per employee was $7,227; for some industries 
the value added per employee was far above the average (Petroleum 
$34,714). Among the leading industries of Canada, the value added per 
employee in the Hosiery and Knitted Goods Industries was the lowest 
outside of the textile group (see Table 13 of Appendix A). 


Hourly Earnings: Since the value added per employee in the Hosiery and 
Knitted Goods Industries is well below the average for manufacturing 
industry generally, it is not surprising that hourly earnings in these 
industries are well below the average for manufacturing. In 1957, 
average hourly earnings in the Hosiery and Knitted Goods Industries 
were $1.01 as compared with an average of $1.61 for manufacturing 
industry generally. In fact, earnings in these two industries are 
about the lowest in manufacturing. 


Average Hourly Earnings 
1938 LOR, 
Men Women Both Men Women Both 
All Manufacturing Us.  Ocel. Ushew tie) > an Ole o 


Hosiery and Knitted Goods 0.39 0.27 nea. Teed Os OL 
(see Table 14 of Appendix A.) 


It is interesting to note that the discrepancy between earn- 
ings in All Manufacturing and in the Hosiery and Knitted Goods 
Industries has increased since 1938. 


In Quebec, average hourly earnings in the Hosiery and Knitted 
Goods Industries are lower than in Ontario; also the differential 
between earnings in this industry and the average industrial wage is 
less in Quebec than in Ontario. 


Average Hourly Earnings, 1957 


Quebec Ontario 
Men Women Both Men Women Both 
All Manufacturing NPT meri iby ey th ball a 46, 


Hosiery and Knitted Goods 1.26 0.8 0.99 1.36 0.94 1.06 
(see Tables 15 and 16 of Appendix A.) 


PART II 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND THE DOMESTIC MARKET 


General 


In total, Canadians are now spending three times as much on 
hosiery and knitted goods as they did before the war. By far the 
largest percentage increase has taken place in expenditures on knitted 
fabrics, followed by knitted outerwear, underwear, gloves and hosiery. 
In nearly all cases, the bulk of the increase in consumption has been 
supplied from expanding domestic production. Thus, roughly 85 per 
cent of the total market, by value, for hosiery and knitted goods is 
supplied by domestic producers and imports supply a minor share of the 
market for most of the volume items, such as fabrics, underwear, outer- 
wear and hosiery. Imports of these products are largely from the United 
Kingdom and from the United States. To some extent these imports con- 
sist of items which domestic producers have not been able to produce 
in sufficient quantities to satisfy the market, e.g. women's seamless 
stockings. 


Imports have, however, captured the major share of the market 
for some of the smaller volume products such as knitted gloves, mitts 
and berets. Japan is the chief supplier of the gloves and mitts while 
the berets come principally from the United Kingdom, 


Production by the industry increased appreciably during the 
war years (from $58 million in 1939 to $88 million in 1945) and con- 
tinued to expand during the post-war period (to $172 million in 1957). 
Like most Canadian industries, the Hosiery and Knitted Goods Industries 
were very active during the post-war years in supplying the large back- 
log of demand which had accumulated during the period of wartime short- 
ages. This high level of activity continued during the years 1948-50, 
when import controls were in effect in Canada as an exchange conserva- 
tion measure. In 1951, the year following the removal of import con- 
trols, production increased by more than $23 million. Following 1951, 
the value of output declined only very moderately, although other 
segments of the textile industry found it necessary to curtail pro- 
duction to levels well below the peaks reached during the period of 
import controls. It was not until 1954, when a general slow-down of 
business activity was superimposed on the world-wide textile depres- 
sion, that the value of output of knitted goods fell appreciably — 
and even then to a much lesser extent than, for example, that of cotton 
textiles. Although the value of output declined, it is probable that 
the volume of production did not decrease at all. Rather, it would 
appear that the volume of output remained at the previous peak levels, 
or close to them, and the reduction in value of output was due entirely 
to lower prices. Price reductions were common to the entire textile 
industry at that time and resulted from the return of world fibre 
prices to more normal levels following the end of the Korean conflict. 
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All of the above indicates that the demand for knitted goods 
has been strong, in contrast with the soft market for many other types 
of textiles. This would indicate that knitted textiles have been put 
to new uses, in some cases at the expense of other types of textiles. 


Hosiery 


Compared with pre-war years, the Canadian market for hosiery 
of all types has increased by about 60 per cent, from 7 million dozen 
pairs a year in 1935-39, to 11 million dozen pairs in 1952=56. Most 
of this increase has been supplied by domestic knitters whose output 
increased from 6.6 million dozen pairs annually prior to the war, to 
just under 10 million dozen pairs in recent years. Domestic producers 
at present hold slightly under 90 per cent of the entire Canadian mar- 
ket for hosiery. 


Most of the increase in the market for hosiery — especially 
during the 1950's — has been due to a growth in the use of ladies! 
fine hosiery, from 3.3 million dozen pairs in 1950 to more than 5 
million dozen pairs in 1956. Consumption of men's, children's and 
the other types of women's hosiery has remained stable at about 6.5 
million dozen pairs. 


The growth in demand for ladies' fine hosiery has been accom- 
panied by an increase in the domestic output of this product, from 
2,873,000 dozen pairs in 1947 to 4,655,000 dozen pairs in 1956. In- 
ports of ladies' fine hosiery, which supply approximately 10 per cent 
of the total demand, consist largely of seamless nylon stockings; most 
imports are from the United Kingdom and the United States. Domestic 
producers apparently have not as yet been able to meet the rapidly 
increasing demand for this type of stocking. Existing machinery for 
the production of ladies' fine seamless hosiery is being operated to 
capacity and many firms have machines on order. Many knitters said 
that the present shortage might last some time because, in their 
opinion, the switch in consumer preference from full-fashioned to 
seamless hosiery would continue for several years. This means, of 
course, that many mills which produce full-fashioned hosiery would 
continue to have excess capacity. 


Domestic producers supply almost 90 per cent of the market 
for hosiery, other than ladies' fine hosiery. In the past, the domes- 
tic producers held even more than 90 per cent of the Canadian market, 
by volume. The increase in imports has taken place in hosiery made 
from cotton and synthetic fibres; the United Kingdom and the United 
States are the only two sizeable suppliers. Imports of wool hosiery 
have been fairly constant over the years; it was agreed by domestic 
producers that wool hosiery from the United Kingdom sold largely on a 
quality basis. 


Knitted Outerwear 
Total Canadian production of knitted outerwear has increased 


from $&e7 million a year before the war to about $44 million in recent 
years. Sweaters, cardigans and pullovers, the principal items in this 
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category, account for about two-thirds of the total value of knitted 
outerweare 


Imports of outerwear have increased in value from about 
$900,000 anmally before the war to $10 million in recent years; this 
is approximately 18 per cent of the total market. Cotton and wool 
clothing account for the bulk of imported outerwear; the United Kingdom 
and the United States are the principal suppliers. Imports from Japan 
are smaller than those from the United States or the United Kingdom; 
they have, however, been increasing and in 1958 were valued at 
$1,200,000. 


Production of knitted headwear has increased from $189,000 
(52,000 dozen) annually before the war, to $741,000 (81,000 dozen) in 
recent years. This includes berets, which are not reported separately. 
The only Canadian manufacturer of berets estimates, however, that the 
domestic market for berets is about 20,000 dozen a year of which, he 
states, approximately one-half is imported. Official figures show 
that imports of berets have increased from some 2,000 dozen a year 
before the war to about 13,000 dozen now. The United Kingdom is the 
principal supplier. 


Domestic producers informed the Board that imported T-shirts, 
particularly those from Japan, are a serious threat to their own pro- 
duction. Statistics for domestic production are available only to the 
end of 1957; these show an increase in total output from 322,000 dozen 
in 1951 to 775,000 dozen in 1957. Since there are no published sta- 
tistics for imports of T-shirts, the Board conducted a special survey 
of imports during 1958. This survey indicated that approximately 
303,000 dozen cotton T-shirts, valued at $688,000, were imported from 
Japan in 195& The following table shows estimated imports and actual 
Canadian production: 


Actual Canadian Production Estimated Imports 

1954 1555 1956 957, from Japan, 1958 
doZe 598,000 635 ,000 802 , O00 775 5000 303 ,000 
$ 5,499,000 6,372,000 7,505,000 7,830,000 688,471 


The Board's survey of imports showed that a high percentage 
of imported men's and boys! cotton T-shirts were valued at about 
#2200 per dozen for duty purposes. After duty (35 per cent), the 
price (before transportation, insurance, brokerage and other charges) 
would be $2.70 per dozen. Certain large domestic producers stated 
that they sold their cheapest line of men's T-shirts for $5.50 per 
dozen, and their cheapest line of boys! T-shirts for $4.70 per dozen. 
It is difficult to make accurate comparisons, however, since there 
may be considerable differences in quality and in marketing practices. 
For example, domestic producers filed with the Board an imported 
T-shirt and one of their own manufacture; it appeared to the Board 
that the domestic shirt was of superior quality. This, in part, would 
tend to offset the differential in price. 


Available evidence thus shows that in recent years domestic 
production of the principal items of outerwear has continued to grow 
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in volume and in value. Although there has been an increase in 
imports beginning about 1950, it would appear that so far this has 
failed to have an appreciable effect on overall output. With the 
exception of berets, domestic producers have continued to hold by 
far the greater portion of the domestic market. 


Knitted Underwear 


The Canadian market for knitted underwear has more than 
doubled since before the war, and is now valued at about $34 million 
annually, compared with $15 million in 1935-39; domestic producers 
hold about 97 per cent of this market. The United Kingdom and the 
United States are the chief suppliers of imported underwear. 


Knitted Fabrics 


The Canadian market for knitted fabrics (excluding those 
produced by the knitters for their own use) increased ninefold, from 
about $2.4 million a year in 1935-39 to $21.4 million in 1952-56. 
About 90 per cent of the increase in consumption was supplied from 
domestic production, which expanded from an average of $2.3 million 
annually before the war to an average of $19.3 million in recent 
years. The remaining 10 per cent of the increase was supplied by 
imports, Most of the imports are from the United States and consist 
chiefly of knitted fabrics of cotton or man-made fibres. The United 
Kingdom is the only other important supplier. Total imports amounted 
to $4.3 million in 1958. Imports increased in 1957 and 1958; however, 
the value of factory shipments by the domestic industry was also 
higher in 1957. 


The growth in demand for knitted fabrics of man-made fibres, 
particularly for tricot knit fabrics of viscose, acetate(1) and nylon, 
account for a major portion of the expansion of the market for knitted 
goods in post-war years. Of little importance during the 1930's, 
knitted fabrics of man-made fibres now represent more than a half of 
the total value of Canadian production of fabrics knitted for sale. 
Production of knitted fabrics of cotton and wool has remained stable: 
in part this is probably due to the fact that production of glove 
fabrics and canvas shoe linings has declined owing to import competi- 
tion, chiefly in the form of footwear and gloves. 


Knitted Gloves and Mitts 


The domestic market for knitted gloves and mitts (including 
those cut and sewn from knitted fabric) has increased from about 
275,000 dozen pairs in 1947-49, to about 500,000 dozen pairs in 
1954-56. Over the same period, domestic production diminished from 
230,000 dozen pairs to 130,000 dozen pairs. Imports have thus not 
only taken up all of the increase resulting from the expansion of the 
market; they have also taken over a substantial portion of the market 
previously supplied from domestic sources. Japan and Hong Kong are 
the chief suppliers of imported gloves. 


(1) Classified as rayon by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Labour represents a relatively high proportion of the cost 
of producing knitted gloves and mitts. In order to meet import 
competition, domestic glove manufacturers have been forced to switch 
production to more expensive types of gloves. Domestic producers 
are relatively better able to produce such gloves since they are 
usually more highly styled and made of more costly material. 


Although knitted gloves were once an important item of pro- 
duction for a considerable number of domestic knitters, they con- 
stituted a relatively small proportion of total output of the Hosiery 
and Knitted Goods Industries even in 1951, when knitted glove output 
was at its peak. In that year the value of knitted glove output was 
approximately 1.6 per cent of the industries! total output; this 
compares with about 0.5 per cent in recent years. 


Most Recent Trend in Imports from Japan: From the foregoing, it 
would appear that imports from Japan have been appreciable only with 


respect to T-shirts and gloves and mitts. The Board has obtained the 
most up-to-date statistics available from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for all statistical items which provide for knitted goods 
(see Appendix F). These statistics show imports from Japan for the 
first four months of 1959 and for similar periods in 1957 and 1958. 
They indicate that shipments of Japanese knitted cotton clothing are 
holding fairly steady. However, imports of knitted wool clothing 
and knitted clothing of man-made fibres have been increasing appreci- 
ably during 1959, although in relation to the Canadian market such 
imports are small. Lastly, imports of gloves, which already have 
the major share of the market, were larger in 1959 than in 1958, 
although smaller than in 1957. 
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PART Iil 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


The Board has obtained financial information from two 
sources. First, the Department of National Revenue publishes annual 
financial information respecting "All Manufacturing Companies" and 
companies comprising the "Hosiery, Knit Goods and Lingerie Indus- 
tries", Secondly, the Board obtained audited financial statements 
from sixteen of the largest public companies in the "Hosiery and 
Knitted Goods Industries". 


The Department of National Revenue included 239 incorporated 
companies in its summary of the Hosiery, Knit Goods and Lingerie 
Industries. This coverage is somewhat smaller than that of the indus- 
tries as defined by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since it does 
not include unincorporated firms. The sixteen firms covered by the 
Board's special survey represented approximately 35 p.c. of total 
sales by the Hosiery and Knitted Goods Industries in 1958. 


These various sets of financial figures, which are repro- 
duced as Appendix G, show the following: 


(1) In the aggregate the Hosiery and Knitted Goods Indus- 
tries appear to have realized profits in all years from 1949 to 1958, 
inclusive, with the exception of 1954. 


(2) In recent years, profits in "All Manufacturing" and in 
Hosiery and Knitted Goods have been much lower than during the early 
1950's. 


(3) Profits realized by the Hosiery and Knitted Goods 
Industries are well below the level of profits in All Manufacturing 
Industries, 


(4) In 1956, there were 144 firms which realized profits 
and 95 which incurred losses. 


(5) Inventories carried by the Hosiery and Knitted Goods 
Industries, particularly those carried by the larger firms, are much 
greater in relation to sales than those carried by All Manufacturing 
Industries. 


(6) The funded debt and bank loans of the Hosiery and 
Knitted Goods Industries appear to be substantial. This is confirmed 
by the fact that in 1956, total interest paid by these industries 
amounted to 214 per cent of profits after tax, compared to &.2 p.c. 
paid out by All Manufacturing Industries. 


(7) In spite of heavy borrowings, the industry has paid out 
sizeable amounts in dividends. In fact, a number of companies have 
used a major portion of annual profits to pay dividends, with the 
result that when they needed capital they had to borrow. 
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(8) It will be noted from the figures on the following 
page that the sixteen larger public firms are less profitable than 
the Hosiery and Knitted Goods Industries as a whole and much less 
profitable than All Manufacturing. These larger firms carry very 
heavy inventories, which is a costly procedure (inventory in relation 
to sales is shown in detail in the Appendix G). In part, the rela- 
tively large interest charges paid by many of the knitters may result 
from having to finance these inventories. While the larger firms, 
as a whole, are less profitable than the entire industry, some of 
them are very profitable. 
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PART IV 


PROBLEMS OF CANADIAN PRODUCERS 


In the introductory section of its submission to the 
Board the Primary Textiles Institute states that - 


"The industry is not one of those that must justify their 
existence by nearness to sources of raw materials, by special 
climatic conditions, or some other quality particular to one 
country or product. The fact is that no one country is uniquely 
endowed to produce knitted goods. -=---- Canada is as well situ- 
ated and as well able as any country to produce knitted goods 
of any type, variety or quality. Indeed it is doubtful if any 
other country produces more varied and more specialized knitted 
products than Canada does." 


It would appear to the Board, however, that a number of 
countries are in a position to produce knitted goods at lower costs 
than Canada. In fact, the industry's submission goes on to state 
that this is the case. It points out that the prerequisites to low 
cost production are: A supply of cheap labour; low cost raw 
materials (largely yarns); low overhead; specialization of output; 
and long production runs, The submission asserts that the Canadian 
industry is at a disadvantage vis-a-vis at least some major foreign 
competitor in each of these factors. 


In this connection, the Primary Textiles Institute's sub-= 
mission says on page 15: 


"The industry is vulnerable, even to the point of destruc- 
tion, to the competition of foreign goods. These goods are 
made under conditions that would be unacceptable in Canada, or 
under circumstances that could not be duplicated for economic 
reasons, or under wage scales that would be illegal in Canada." 


These latter statements appear to contradict the previously 
quoted assertion that "... Canada is as well situated and as well 
able as any country to produce knitted goods ...". With the exception 
of gloves, mitts and berets, imports supply a relatively small portion 
of the market for knitted goods and there is little evidence, if any, 
that they will capture a major share in the future. Furthermore, 
representatives of the domestic industry stated that certain imports 
supplement domestic output. It would appear, therefore, that while 
some countries have some advantages in the production of knitted 
goods, the existing rates of duty have been sufficient, with the ex- 
ceptions noted, to prevent imports from taking over a major share of 
the Canadian market, 


ay. 


Labour Costs 


The industry urged upon the Board that their most serious 
difficulties resulted from the low wage rates paid in certain coun- 
tries, especially Japan and other countries of Asia. Thus, at page 
27 and 28 of the Primary Textiles Institute's submission it is 
stated:- 


"1. all other problems are trivial as against the problem 
of national differences in the labour portion of knit-goods 
costs --- there can be no doubt that it /labour/ forms the main 
way for a foreign competitor consistently to undersell a Cana~ 
dian mill. Also, when, as is usually the case, it is the result 
of lower wage-rates, it forms almost the only basis that permits 
of some quantitative appraisal of duty requirements." 


Official statistics show, however, that 75 p.c. of imports 
of hosiery and knitted products originate in the United Kingdom or 
the United States, which are not usually considered to be the "low 
wage" or "cheap labour" areas. The remaining 25 p.c. of imports 
originate in other countries, including Japan. 


Imports of Hosiery and Knitted Goods, by Principal Sources, 1958 


United United 
Kingdom States Other Total 
(per cent of total value) 

All Knitted Products 37 38 25 100 
Knitted Fabrics TY 88 1 100 
Hosiery 57 40 3 100 
Knitted Underwear Dt 32 peg 100 
Knitted Outerwear 45 25 30 100 
Berets 69 1 30 100 
Gloves, Knitted & Woven 5 13 82 100 


(For details see Appendix E). 


In respect of the United Kingdom, representatives of the 
Canadian industry stated that an important portion of imports from 
that country, for example woollen hosiery, sweaters and underwear, 
compete on the basis of traditional high quality. Such products are 
often priced well above the domestic products. In the case of 
ladies! seamless fine hosiery, imports from the United Kingdom 
supplement domestic production since Canadian producers have been 
operating their equipment at full capacity and are still unable to 
supply the volume demanded by consumers, It is true that the United 
Kingdom has captured about half of the small Canadian market for 
berets. The proportion of labour in the cost of making berets is 
lower than that of many other knitted goods, which do not enter 
Canada; this suggests that there are reasons other than cheap labour 
which, in part at least, make this trade possible. 
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Following the line of thought advocated by domestic pro- 
ducers in their submission, it would be logical to believe that the 
greater the labour content contained in a product, the larger the 
volume of imports from low wage countries. In fact, this is often 
not the case. For example, on the basis of cost breakdowns supplied 
by Canadian producers, the labour content in T-shirts — which are 
imported from Japan in sizeable quantities — is considerably less 
than that in many other knitted goods which are not imported. In the 
case of gloves, however, the labour content is relatively high and 
the Japanese have been successful in capturing a major part of this 
market. On the other hand, the United States — where wage rates 
are probably the highest in the world — exports types of knitted 
hosiery that have a high labour content. 


From the available evidence it would appear that there is 
no consistent relationship between the proportion of labour cost in 
a knitted product and the volume of imports into Canada. Further- 
more, it appears fairly clear that whatever the effects of low wage 
rates may be, in the case of the bulk of imports of knitted goods 
into Canada other factors are of equal or greater importance at 
present. 


In the following paragraphs, some of these other factors 
are examined. 


Material Costs 


The industry contends that costs of materials are higher 
in Canada than abroad by the amount of the duty applicable to such 
materials (page 27 of the Primary Textiles Institute's submission). 
Yarns account for by far the largest portion of the cost of materials. 


There is very little doubt that, on balance, yarn prices 
are higher in Canada than in the United Kingdom and the United 
States. It is difficult to say, however, whether this is true of 
other countries as well; in the absence of such information, the 
industry's assumption that prices of such materials would be higher 
in Canada than in most other competing countries, by the amount of 
the Canadian duty, appears to be reasonable. Rates of duty on 
different types of yarns vary considerably; however, it would appear 
that, on the average, they amount to about 20 p.c. 


Cost information submitted to the Board by the industry 
indicates that raw materials (including yarns and findings) account, 
on the average, for about 50 p.c. of the factory cost of hosiery and 
knitted goods. It would thus appear that, as a result of higher 
costs of raw materials, total factory costs of hosiery and knitted 
goods made in Canada would tend to be about 10 p.c. higher, on the 
average. 


Variety and Short Runs 


At the beginning of this chapter the following sentence 
from the domestic producers! submission was quoted = 
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"Indeed it is doubtful if any other country produces more 
varied and more specialized knitted products than Canada does". 


Further in the submission, the industry again comments on 
this aspect of their operations:- 


"Most Canadian knitters are forced to run a variety they 
themselves deplore in order to sustain their plants at a reason- 
able total level of output". 


The Board understands that the problems of variety and 
short runs apply to most types of domestic production, other than 
staple lines, which are also of considerable importance to the 
industry. In order to obtain a rough indication of the magnitude 
of these problems, the Board has made a detailed study of certain 
production costs of circular knitted dress hosiery, other than 
ladies' fine hosiery. This product has been selected because it is 
an important item of production for the industry and also because 
a considerable amount of information was available concerning costs 
as they relate to variety and length of run. All of the following 
relates, therefore, directly to circular knitted dress hosiery. 


In Canada, a large hosiery mill may produce as many as 300 
different patterns or styles of circular knitted dress hosiery. 
Representatives of the domestic industry stated that a mill of com- 
parable size in the United States would produce many fewer styles. 


The Board has been informed by large domestic producers 
that this great variety is necessary because the Canadian market 
demands a wide variety of styles of dress hosiery. Since the market 
is not large, the potential volume for any one style is usually 
limited. Therefore, in order to keep a large number of knitting 
machines operating it is necessary to produce an extensive range of 
styles. 


Bach of the three or four larger knitters maintains its 
own sales organization, which sells to wholesale and retail outlets. 
In order to meet the demands of these customers for a wide selection 
of hosiery, producers said that it was necessary to offer a complete 
line. 


It is understood that the smaller producers of circular 
knit dress hosiery in Canada do not attempt to produce a complete 
line of hosiery nor do they maintain large sales staffs. Instead, 
they tend to specialize in particular lines, which they sell to 
wholesale houses and to large departmental and chain retail outlets. 
The Board has been told that, in many instances, the smaller pro- 
ducers knit to order, whereas the larger firms produce for stock. 


Industry spokesmen said that in the United States the 
market was sufficiently large to permit much longer production runs, 
per style, than in Canada. As a consequence, it is possible for 
mills in that country to specialize on a relatively few styles. 
These mills then sell their output to wholesale houses which 
purchase a number of styles from several knitters, thus they are 
able to offer a complete line to retail outlets. 
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The problem of short runs is closely related to that of 
variety: production of a great variety of styles for a market of 
limited size will inevitably make the output of some styles very 
small. From information given to the Board by the domestic industry 
it would appear that the production in Canada of most styles of 
dress hosiery ranges from 500 doz. pairs to about 2,000 doz. pairs. 
Domestic producers stated that to the best of their knowledge, the 
average length of run in the United States was considerably greater; 
one industry representative said that according to his information, 
production of less than 5,000 dozen pairs per style was considered 
to be uneconomical by many mills in the United States. 


Industry representatives claim that the disadvantages of 
variety and of the resulting short production runs fall under three 
main headings: 


(1) Costs of machine change-overs - these are fixed 
charges which must be amortized over a production run; 


(2) The cost of maintaining inventories of a wide variety 
of styles; 


(3) Losses on "seconds" and "clear-outs", 


Details of these costs are given below, including esti- 
mates by the industry and the Board of the higher costs resulting 
from short runs. 


(1) Costs of machine change-over: These are of two types; 


(a) those costs which arise only once for each pattern or 
style. These include the cost of obtaining the 
design, preparing the knitting specifications, making 
the blueprint of the pattern, cutting the discs and 
running off sales samples; 


(b) those costs which are incurred whenever a knitting 
machine is changed over to a different pattern. These 
include the cost of labour and overhead involved in 
the change-over. Of considerable importance are the 
higher costs, per unit of output, which result from 
the reduced rate of output and the higher level of 
material costs during the "running-in" period. In 
other words, the number of dozen pairs produced per 
day is less when the machine is being adjusted or 
"run-in" and the proportion of waste, rejects and 
seconds is higher. During this "running-in" period 
labour and overhead charges are not reduced in pro- 
portion to the reduction in the rate of output. 


(2) Cost of maintaining inventories: The industry contends that a 
great variety of styles requires that many more items be kept 
in stock at one time; consequently, inventories — and the costs 
of maintaining them — will be higher in proportion to total 
sales than when but a few styles are offered. 
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(3) Losses arising out of the disposal of "seconds" and "clear-outs" 
at reduced prices: Industry representatives pointed out that 
when production runs per style are short, "seconds" represent a 
higher proportion of output than when runs are longer. As men- 
tioned above, this is so because during "run-in" time the knit- 
ting machine tends to produce more "seconds" than after it has 
"settled down" to normal operations. As "run-in" time on a 
machine is the same irrespective of the volume of output, 
"seconds" tend to represent a progressively smaller proportion 
as the length of run increases. Furthermore, with higher and 
more varied inventories a larger proportion of output is 
usually cleared at reduced prices when styles become outmoded. 


An estimate prepared by the industry shows that a Canadian 
producer might have a disadvantage in each of the above costs as 
follows: 


F.C. of Selling 


Disadvantage in: Pricepein thei soe. 
(1) Cost of machine change-over Veo 
(2) Cost of maintaining inventories bed 
(3) Loss on sale of "seconds" and "clear-outs" 12.0 
DISADVANTAGE IN ABOVE FACTORS 24.0 


The above estimate was made by the industry in the follow- 
ing manner: First, it was assumed that the wholesale selling prices 
of hosiery in the United States are 25 p.c. lower than those in 
Canada, Second, the actual number of styles of hosiery produced by 
a major Canadian mill was stated and the total production in 1958 of 
these styles was given, showing sales disposition as prime quality, 
seconds or clear-outs. Third, it was assumed that the average length 
of run per style in a hosiery mill in the United States is 5,000 
dozen pairs. This figure was then divided into the total production 
of the Canadian mill to give a hypothetical number of styles of a 
mill in the United States producing the same total volume. Fourth, 
the number of machines required by the mill in the United States to 
produce this hypothetical range of styles was estimated. Fifth, the 
total annual cost of change-overs to the mill in the United States 
was then calculated using the cost experience of the Canadian mill 
as a basis. Sixth, the excess of the change-over costs in Canada 
over those in the United States was expressed as a percentage of the 
assumed value of sales of the mill in the United States. 


The industry's estimate of greater costs of maintaining 
inventories in Canada is based on its assumption that inventories in 
Canada are 20 p.c. greater in relation to sales volume than in the 
United States. 


Estimated differences in losses due to sales of "seconds" 


and "clear-outs" are based on the assumption that such sales in both 
countries are at one-third off the price for prime quality hosiery. 
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The assumption that "seconds" and "clear-outs" represent a smaller 
proportion of output in the United States is based on the experience 
of Canadian mills who find that as length of runs increases the pro- 
portion that has to be cleared diminishes, 


With respect to the same elements of cost, the Board's 
estimate yielded the following results: 


(1) If there were to be a five-fold increase in the length of run 
of the more representative types of hosiery, Canadian hosiery mills 
would effect savings in change-over costs ranging from 2.0 p.c. to 
8.0 p.c.e of their factory cost. 


(2) While it appears that Canadian hosiery mills maintain inven- 
tories equal to about one-half of their annual sales, the Board has 
not obtained any evidence regarding the inventory policies of manu- 
facturers in the United States. In the absence of such evidence, 
the Board used the industry's contention that competing mills in the 
United States keep inventories equal to about one-fifth of their 
annual output. On the basis of these assumptions, the savings to 
the United States mill is taken to be equivalent to about 4.5 p.c. 
of the Canadian factory cost. 


(3) The Board has obtained information from Canadian producers of 
hosiery regarding clearances of styles from production runs of dif- 
ferent lengths. This shows that the percentage of production which 
is sold at reduced prices gradually declines from about 30 p.c., 
when the length of run is under 500 dozen pairs, to 4 p.c. when the 
length of run reaches 1,700 dozen pairs and over. Using the actual 
experience on representative types of hosiery, it would appear that 
the savings due to lower clearances on longer runs would range from 
zero to 6 p.c. of Canadian factory cost. 


The following is a summary of what appear to be the dis- 
advantages, resulting from greater variety and short runs, which 
Canadian producers of dress hosiery face vis-a-vis manufacturers in 
the United States. In the absence of any evidence regarding the 
level of prices in the United States, the Board has expressed the 
disadvantages in terms of Canadian factory coste 


as P.C. of Canadian 


Disadvantage in: Factory Cost 
Range 
Cost of machine change-over, 
including "seconds" 2.0 - &.0 
Cost of maintaining inventories ied - Leo 
Loss on sale of "clear-outs" nil - 6.0 
6.5 - Leo 


The above estimates pertain to styles of hosiery which 
are said by domestic manufacturers to be typical of production in 
their plants. They indicate that the cost disadvanteges of variety 
and short runs range from 63 p.c. to 18 p.c. of factory cost. When 
the 10 p.c. disadvantage due to higher costs of yarns in Canada is 
taken into account, then the estimated disadvantages faced by 
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Canadian producers, vis-a-vis knitters in the United States, increase 
to between 164 p.c. and 284 p.c. of factory cost. There are, of 
course, other cost factors relating to overhead and labour respecting 
which the Board was not in a position to make comparisons. 


The above comparisons, by both the Industry and the Board, 
relate to Canada and the United States. Many of the comparisons 
would, however, also appear to be valid in relationship to producers 
of hosiery in the United Kingdom. It has already been mentioned that 
yarn costs are probably about 20 p.c. greater in Canada. In reply to 
a request by the Tariff Board, detailed information respecting the 
variety of styles and length of runs in hosiery mills in the United 
Kingdom was made available by the National Hosiery Manufacturers' 
Federation (of the United Kingdom). While this information shows 
that considerable variations exist from mill to mill, on the average 
the variety per mill is much less than in Canada while the length of 
runs is considerably greater. The average number of styles and the 
length of run per mill in the United Kingdom are shown below: 


Mills producing Mills producing Mills producing 
Average per Mill up to 100,000 100,000 to 200,000 over 200,000 


per Annum doZe per annum doze per annum doZe per annum 


No. of styles 34 70 87 
Length of run (doz.) 3,490 4,555 6,780 


This compares with average runs in three of the largest Canadian mills 
of from 500 to 2,000 dozen pairs per style. 


Despite the fact that the above estimates by the Industry 
amthe Board indicate that Canadian producers probably face cost dis- 
advantages vis-a-vis non-Canadian producers of hosiery, imports have 
captured a very small share of the Canadian market for such hosiery. 
In 1956, for example, imports of circular knitted dress hosiery from 
all countries supplied only 12 p.c. of the market. 


To a considerable extent, the relative smallness of imports 
reflects the height of existing effective rates of duty, which range 
from 15.7 p.ce to 22.7 p.c. British Preferential and from 35.6 p.c. 
to 43.3 pec. Most Favoured Nation. These existing Most Favoured 


Nation rates appear to more than cover the estimated disadvantages 
in the above-mentioned elements of cost as calculated by the Board; 
they are also above the cost disadvantages as estimated by the 
domestic industry. 


Internal Competition 


Apart from imports, it would appear that there is a con- 
siderable amount of competition between domestic knitters. 


There are indications that the smaller mills may have a 
number of cost advantages over the larger mills. In many of these 
smaller concerns, which are sole proprietorships or partnerships, the 
overhead tends to be low because the owner usually performs the 
function of salesman, production supervisor, office and personnel 
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manager and stylist. Further, the financial statistics contained in 
this report show that the large firms have a lower rate of inventory 
turnover than do the smaller firms. These statistics also show that 
in most years the smaller firms appear to be more profitable than are 
the larger ones. This may indicate that the smaller firms produce 
largely to order or that they tend to produce "style" goods to a 
greater extent. In any event, their inventory expenses are not as 
high proportionately as those of the larger firms. 


The fact that domestic producers hold a large share of the 
market, that there is a great multitude of firms in the industry, and 
that there are many firms which do not appear to be profitable would 
indicate that domestic competition, as much as import competition, has 
caused difficulties for many producers. 
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PART VI 


COMMENTS ON THE PROPOSALS 


The industry's submission is that 


"These changes in the schedule would be in the interest of 
logic, simplicity, equity and ease of customs administration". 


"It may then seem strange that our proposals as to tariffs 
are as modest as they aree While the recommendations we have 
made are crucial, it remains a fact that, as they stand, they 
constitute in the main little more than a rational grouping of 
the present knit~goods tariff items. This would correct certain 
anomalies and repair certain discriminatory situations. Never- 
theless, and in spite of what we have said as to relative costs, 
it remains a fact that the proposed schedules leave more than 
two-thirds of the industry's products with the same protection, 
or lack thereof, that they now have. 


"This is far from implying that the suggested added protec- 
tion for the other one-third would be adequate, or that the 
industry is complacent about the present tariff status of the 
two-thirds. It would have been logical to request the higher 
rates to which our earlier calculations would lead had we not 
been confronted with the dilemma we mentioned earlier, ise. the 
problems and injustices that arise when the same rate has to 
serve on goods from both Great Britain and India in one instance, 
and the United States and Hong Kong or Japan in another ~- On the 
other hand to treat British and U.S. goods fairly, as the pro- 
posed rates do, would be to leave the Canadian knitting industry 
open to destruction by foreign exporters and Canadian importers. 
In the rapidly evolving situation, British Preference, a major 
principle of Canadian tariff structure, has lost its significance. 
The rate differentials intended to favour the United Kingdon, 
have little or no such effect in the face of exports from other 
countries." 


The existing and the proposed rates of duty, expressed as 
percentages of average values (ad valorem equivalents} of actual in- 
ports, are shown in the table at the end of this section. However, 
where specific rates of duty apply, the ad valorem equivalents on 
individual products vary according to their value. Thus, for higher 
priced articles, the ad valorem equivalents will be below the averages 
shown in the table. On the other hand, for lower priced goods, such 
as children's clothing and work clothing, the ad valorem equivalents 
neers be higher than the averages shown and in some cases very mich 

er. 
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Item 531 -— Cotton knitted fabric for the manufacture of rubber 
footwear 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposed that tariff item 
531 be deleted. This item was introduced in 1928 and provides for 
the entry of "Knitted fabric wholly of cotton, in the web, imported 
by manufacturers of rubber boots and shoes for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of such articles in their own factories" at rates of 10 
pece British Preferential and 20 pece Most Favoured Nation. Under the 
P.T.1e's proposals, such fabric would become dutiable at rates of <0 
Pece, but not less than 30 cts. per lb. under the British Preferential 
and 35 pec. but not less than 50 cts. per lb. under the Most Favoured 
Nation. 


The P.T.1.'s submission contains the following statement: 


"Whatever the original reason for this item --- there now 
appears little reason for its continuance. As far as we are 
aware no such fabric is imported. It is supplied by Canadian 
knitters or is made by the rubber companies themselves." 


The representative of the Rubber Association of Canada 
informed the Board that Canadian rubber footwear manufacturers used 
some 450,000 pounds of knitted fabrics annually, that only one foot- 
wear producer has knitting facilities, that the others purchase their 
requirements from domestic knitters, and that the footwear industry 
is experiencing serious competition from imports. He expressed a fear 
that an increase in duties might increase the cost of knitted fabrics 
to domestic footwear manufacturers and add to their difficulties. 


Item 568 ~ Fabrics 


In 1956, fabrics imported from all countries supplied only 
12.6 pece of the knitted fabrics sold in Canada. In relation to the 
total of knitted fabrics used, which includes that produced by knitters 
for their own use, the proportion supplied by imports would be smaller. 


The Table at the end of this section shows that on the basis 
of the average value of imports of knitted fabrics, the proposed mini- 
mum specific rate would not apply to imports from the United States, 
which is the principal supplier, although there might be some low 
priced imports to which it would apply. The industry's proposal 
would, however, increase substantially the rates of duty applying to 
knitted fabrics imported from the United Kingdom. Imports from the 
United Kingdom and Japan are small, 


Item 568 — Underwear 


The proposals by the industry apparently would increase the 
duties applicable to imports of cotton underwear from Japan, which 
have been small. 


Item 568 — Outerwear 
Japan would be affected by the proposed 50 cent minimum duty. 
The ad valorem equivalent rates resulting from the application of the 


specific minimum rates to imports from Japan would range, on the 
average, from 35 peCe to 58 peCe 
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In the case of cotton T-shirts, for example, the proposed 
duties average 38 pec. on infants’ and children's T-shirts, 52 peCe 
on women's and girls! T-shirts and 50 p.ce on men's and boys! T-shirts. 
These averages are based on information obtained by the Board in the 
special survey referred to on page 19. 


Item 568a — Socks and stockings 
The industry's proposal is to apply the present rates on 
wool hosiery to imports of all types of hosiery. The result would be 


to increase substantially the levels of protection, as follows: 


Ad Valorem Equivalents of Present and 
Proposed Rates of Duty on Hosie 


Applicable to Imports from: 


1, The United Kingdom 2e The United States 


Present Proposed Present Proposed 
(Per cent 

Women's & children's, 

cotton 15.8 26.8 rs Ae 68.3 
Men's & boys!, cotton 15.8 2708 38.6 61,2 
Women's, nylon 15.8 2345 29.8 72 
Men's, synthetic 15.8 PAak 3562 559 
Other synthetic 15.8 28.8 Slee 59.0 


Imports now supply a little over 10 p.c. of the Canadian 
market for all types of hosiery. The United Kingdom and the United 
States are the only important suppliers. 


Woollen socks and stockings and ladies! fine nylon stockings 
are principal items of hosiery imports from the United Kingdom. The 
industry's proposals contemplate no change in the rate of duty on 
woollen hosiery. Duties on ladies! fine nylon hosiery would be inc- 
reased from 15.8 p.c. to approximately 23.5 pce The Board has been 
informed that at present the domestic industry is not able to supply 
the demand for seamless nylon stockings, although it is producing to 
its full capacity. While imports of cotton socks from the United 
Kingdom are not large, it is proposed by domestic producers that the 
British Preferential duty be increased, in ad valorem terms, from 
1528 pec. to about 26.8 p.ce A sample of imports of cotton socks from 
the United Kingdom shows that more than 60 p.ce were valued at $3.00 
or less per dozen. The proposed duty would amount to 30 pece ad 
valorem on socks valued at $3.00 and would be higher for those valued 
at less than $3.00 per dozen. 


socks and stockings imported from the United States supply 
approximately 5 pec. of the domestic market. Under the industry's 
proposal, the rates applicable to such imports would renge from 47 p.c. 
on women's nylons to 68 pec. on women's and children's cotton socks and 
stockings. The Board's survey of imports shows that 25 pec. of the 
cotton socks and stockings were valued at $2.00 or less per dozen pairs. 
The proposed duty would exceed 85 pec. ad valorem when applied to this 
type of article. Socks of synthetic fibres for men would also bear a 
relatively high rate of duty under the proposals, The survey of im 
ports showed that more than 4O p.c. of such socks were valued at $3.00 
or less per dozen; the proposed duty would, therefore, exceed 65 peCe 
ad valorem when applied to imports of this type of sock. 
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Item 568b(2) - Gloves and Mitts 


The domestic industry proposed that knitted gloves should be 
removed from existing tariff item 56&b(2), Gloves and mitts of all 
kinds, neOepe, and placed under their proposed item B. This would 
raise the ad valorem equivalent of the rate under the British Preferen- 
tial tariff from 18.0 pec. to approximately 21.5 p.c., and that under 
the Most-Favoured-Nation tariff from 25.0 pece to the following: 


Ad Valorem Equivalents 


UsS.As Japan Hong Kong 
Cotton gloves 5356 62.9 
Wool gloves 63.9 6843 
Synthetic fibre gloves 39 ly 1am 63.6 


During the period 1949-1954 imports of knitted gloves, 
largely from Japan, captured the major share of the Canadian market for 
this type of glove, forcing many glove makers to cease their operations. 
One domestic glove maker testified before the Board that rates of duty 
in excess of 100 p.c. would be required to give him adequate protection. 
This contention appears to be substantiated by exhibits placed in the 
hands of the Board. 


Item 569a(5) — Berets 


In the industry's submission, it was proposed that the British 
Preferential rate applicable to berets be increased from 22% pec. to 20 
pece and 30 cts. per dozen. During the course of the hearing the only 
Canadian beret manufacturer proposed that the preferential rate should 
be 20 pece and 60 ctse per dozen. On the basis of the average value of 
imported berets in 1958, the latter proposal would result in an ad val- 
orem equivalent under the British Preferential tariff of 28.4 pec. and 
under the Most-Favoured-Nation of 59 peCe 


The Canadian manufacturer stated that the greatest competi- 
tion is probably in a 93 beret, which he said was sold by United 
Kingdom producers f.oeb. plant for about $3.57. He computed the laid- 
down cost on entry into Canada using his proposed rates of duty, as 
follows: 


Price of U.Ke product $3257 per dozen 
Proposed duty (less 10 pec.) 1,18 
4.75 
Sales tax (10 p.c.) 7 
eee 
Sundry charges to land ss) 
Net cost to importer $5 oA5 


The Board was told that the laid-down price as calculated 
above was still well below the price at which the Canadian producer 
sells at a loss to retail outlets. At present, berets account for 
only a small portion of this manufacturer's annual volume of sales. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the past ten years, the hosiery and knitted goods indus- 
tries have fared rather better than most other sectors of the textile 
industry although not as well as all manufacturing industries in 
Canada considered together. This may not be entirely unrelated to the 
fact that the rates of duty on hosiery and knitted goods generally are 
greater than those on the products of the other sectors of the textile 
industry. 


It may be due, in some measure, to the wide diversity of the 
products of the knitting industry and to the fact that most of these 
products are ready for sale to the consumer, whereas most products of 
the other sectors of the textile industry are fabricated into consumer 
products by the cutting up and needle trades. In addition, many of the 
products of the knitting industry come from smaller mills which are in 
an excellent position to keep abreast with changes in consumer prefe- 
rences. It would seem also that the knitting industry has gained sub~ 
stantially in some fields traditionally supplied by woven fabrics and 
has retained most of its own traditional markets as well. 


Whatever the reasons, the fact is that the hosiery and knit- 
ted goods industries have held a much greater share of the Canadian 
market for their products, except one or two, than have the other major 
sectors of the textile industry for theirs. 


The submission of the Primary Textiles Institute deals at 
some length with wage rates and their relation to costs in Canada and 
in other countries. The submission states that "problems and injus- 
tices arise when the same rate has to serve on goods from both Great 
Britain and India, in one instance, and the United States and Hong 
Kong or Japan in another". This demonstrates, in the view of the 
Primary Textiles Institute, the need for "direct and flexible control 
of imports", as well as for tariff revision. As a matter of fact, in 
1958, 38 per cent by value of the total imports of hosiery and knitted 
goods into Canada came from the United States, 37 per cent from the 
United Kingdom and 25 per cent from other countries. While undoubtedly 
wage rates have a significant bearing on costs, it would seem that with 
respect to imports of most knitted goods other factors are of equal or 
greater importance. 


The Primary Textiles Institute suggested that the existing 
basket item, 568, be carried forward with some clarification in wording 
and the addition of a provision that the duty be not less than 30 cents 
a pound under the British Preferential Tariff and 50 cents a pound 
under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. This proposed minimum specific 
duty on knitted garments, knitted fabrics, and knitted goods, nsOepe, 
would affect only the less costly of these knitted products. On in- 
ports from the United States it would have little effect; on imports 
from the United Kingdom it would affect, principally, knitted fabrics; 
and it would increase substantially the duties on imports from Japan, 
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Hong Kong and certain other countries. Its adoption would almost 
certainly be regarded as discriminatory by the countries most 
affected. 


In addition, the Primary Textiles Institute proposed that 
the rates of duty now applicable on socks and stockings of wool be 
made applicable to all socks and stockings, knitted gloves and mitts, 
and knitted headwear. This proposal would result in very substantial 
increases in the rates of duty on many classes of socks and stockings 
which, especially under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff, are already 
unusually high when expressed in ad valorem terms. It would also 
result in substantial increases in the British Preferential rates on 
gloves, mitts and berets and would more than double the Most-Favoured- 
Nation rates on most of these items. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


le Tariff Item 531 — Knitted fabric wholly of cotton, in the web, 
imported by manufacturers of rubber boots and 
shoes for use exclusively in the manufacture 
of such articles in their own factories. 


In recent years there do not appear to have been any imports 
under this item and the Primary Textiles Institute proposed that it be 
dropped from the Tariff. On the other hand, the representative of the 
rubber footwear manufacturers made strong representations against its 
elimination on the grounds that this might result in an increase in 
cost to those rubber footwear manufacturers who purchase their require- 
ments of this fabric. 


The Board recommends that this item be retained without 
change. 


2. Tariff Item 568 — Knitted garments, knitted underwear and knitted 
goods, NeOepe 


Canadian producers supply a very large proportion of the 
market for most of the goods covered by this tariff item. The Board 
was informed by several producers that they were experiencing competi- 
tion principally from other domestic producers and not from imports. 


In the wording of the item, the Primary Textiles Institute 
proposed that the reference to underwear be dropped and that a refe- 
rence to fabrics be inserted. The Board finds merit in this proposal 
and recommends that the item be revised, solely for purposes of clari- 
fication, to read as follows: 


Knitted garments, knitted fabrics and knitted 
Zoods, NsOePe 


The minimum specific duty proposed by the Primary Textiles 
Institute would apparently have little effect on imports under the 
British Preferential Tariff. On imports under the Most-Favoured- 
Nation Tariff, in certain instances, it would result in duties which, 
in the view of the Board, would be excessive. 


With regard to the present rates of duty under this item, the 
British Preferential rate is as high as it is on most other fabrics 
while the Most-Favoured-Nation rate is, for the most part, higher than 
it is on other fabrics and clothing. 


In these circumstances the Board recommends that the British 


Preferential rate remain unchanged and that the Most—Favoured-Nation 
rate be reduced from 35 pete to 324 pele 
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The item recommended by the Board would read as follows: 


Knitted garments, knitted fabrics and knitted goods, 


NeOePe 

British Most= 

Prefe- Favoured 

rential Nation General 
Tariff Tariff Tariff 

20 PeCe 324 Pee 45 PeCe 


and 30 cts. per pound. 


3. Tariff Item 568a — Socks and stockings:- 


(i) Of wool. 
GiijeN.oens 


Part (i) of this item covers socks and stockings of wool, 
imports of which have been almost exclusively from the United Kingdom. 
The Primary Textiles Institute did not propose any change in the exis- 
ting rates of duty nor is any change recommended by the Board. With 
respect to the wording of the item, the Board recommends that it be 
changed to read: "Wholly or in chief part, by weight, of wool". This 
change is proposed solely for clarification; the Board understands 
that, since 1937 at least, the Department of National Revenue has 
administered the item as though it did so read. 


Part (ii) of this item covers socks and stockings, other 
than woole With the exception of ladies' seamless hosiery, imports are 
chiefly from the United States, 


The Primary Textiles Institute's proposal that the existing 
rates on socks and stockings of wool apply to all socks and stockings 
would have the effect of doubling the amount of duty on a significant 
portion of imports coming from Most~Favoured=-Nation countries. 


The Board considers that the specific component of the 
present duty imposes an excessive burden on imports of the less expen- 
sive socks and stockings, such as "bobby" socks and infants! and 
children's socks and stockings. 


The Board recommends therefore that the present specific 


duty of 75 cents per dozen pairs under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff 
in part (ii) of this item be reduced to 60 cents per dozen pairs. 


» Ps 


The item recommended by the Board would read as follows: 
Socks and stockings:— 


(i) Wholly or in chief part, by weight, of wool 


British Most= 
Prefe- Favoured— 
rential Nation General 
Tariff Tariff Tariff 
Z20%D.Ce 27% Pele 35 pele 
and, per 
dozen pairs 30 cts. $1.20 $1.50 
(ii) N.o ePe 
174 pele 174 peCe 35 Dele 
and, per 
dozen pairs 60 cts. $1.50 


4e Tariff Item 568b -- (2) Gloves and mitts of all kinds, neoepe 


The only evidence placed before the Board respecting this 
item pertained to ladies! dress gloves; it was to the effect that 
rates of duty in excess of 100 per cent would be required to give 
"adequate" protection. In these circumstances the Board recommends 
no change in this item. 


5. Tariff Item 569a — (5) Berets of wool, knitted and fulled. 


Berets of different sorts are provided for in tariff item 
569a(5) and in 569a(6). The latter item is scheduled for hearing in 
January 1960; consequently, the Board is making no recommendation 
with respect to item 569a(5) at this time. 


Acting Chairman 


Member 


Ottawa, November 16, 1959 
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APPENDIX A 
GENERAL STATISTICS 
OF 


THE HOSIERY AND KNITTED GOODS INDUSTRIES 


TABLE 1 Firms Classified by Type of Product, 1957 

2 Principal Statistics (establishments, employees, salaries 
and wages, value added, value of shipments), 1935-39 
and 1947-57 

3 Size of Plants in Terms of Employment, 1957 

1, Employment, Compared with Certain Other Primary Textiles, 
All Manufacturing and Leading Manufacturing Industries, 
1937, 1950 and 1957 

5 Value of Factory Shipments, Compared with Certain Other 
Primary Textiles, All Manufacturing and Leading Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1937, 1950 and 1957 

6 Value Added by Manufacture, Compared with Certain Other 
Primary Textiles, All Manufacturing and Leading Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1937, 1950 and 1957 

7 Employment by Provinces, 1949, 1953, 1955=57 

8 Regional Distribution of Plants, Employment and Earnings 
see Q bby 

9  CGapital Expenditures on New Construction, Machinery and 
Equipment, Compared with All Manufacturing and Leading 
Manufacturing Industries, 1950-57 

10 Capital Expenditures on New Construction, Machinery and 
Equipment as a Per Cent of Value Added, Compared with 
All Manufacturing and Leading Manufacturing Industries, 
1950-57 

ll Average Capital Expenditures on New Construction, Machinery 
and Equipment per Employee, Compared with All Manufac- 
turing and Leading Manufacturing Industries, 1950-57 

12 Salaries and Wages as Per Cent of Value of Factory Shipments, 
Compared with All Manufacturing and Leading Manufacturing 
Industries, 1937,.1950, 1955 and 1957 

13 Value Added per Employee, Compared with All Manufacturing, 
Certain Other Primary Textiles and Leading Manufacturing 
Industries, 1937, 1950, 1953, 1955 and 1957 

1 Average Hourly Earnings, Compared with All Manufacturing 
and Leading Manufacturing Industries, in Canada, 1938, 
1950 and 1957 

15 Average Hourly Earnings, Compared with All Manufacturing 
and Leading Manufacturing Industries, in Quebec, 1938, 
1950 and 1957 

16 Average Hourly Earnings, Compared with All Manufacturing 
and Teading Manufacturing Industries, in Ontario, 1938, 
1950 and 1957 

17 Wholesale Price Indexes, 1935-39 and 1947-59 


Table 1 


THE HOSIERY AND KNITTED GOODS INDUSTRIES 
Firms Classified by Type of Product, l 


(a) (2) (3) (4) 
Most Also Produce 
Important Secondary Other Knitted 


Type of Product Product of Product of TOTAL FIRMS Products 
Number of Firms 


Outerwear 108 22 130 L6 
Underwear 17 seh 28 2h 
Fabrics 23 13 36 20 
Hosiery: 

Circular 69 19 88 2 
Ladies! Fine: 

Full-fashioned 43 sie) 5S 32 

Seamless 15 37 52 Lh 
Gloves: 

Knitted* 2 5 i fs 

Fabric ~ 1 1 i 
Other** 13 Fal 5h 1,3 


*Includes gloves knitted in one piece, as well as gloves cut from 
knitted fabric and sewn 
Includes custom knitting, dyeing and finishing 


Notes: Col. 1 shows the number of firms, whose most important product - 
in value terms - is of the type indicated 


Col. 2 shows other firms producing the product indicated, but 
for whom it is not the most important item of output. Many 
firms are included in both Cols. 1 and 2 since they produce 
more than one product 

Col. 3 shows the total number of firms producing each product 
Col. 4 shows the number of firms which, in addition to the 


product indicated, produce other of the knitted goods listed 
in the table 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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1952 
735 


ly Bye 


1949 


aN ate 


1949 
1950 
75 
pe 
1952 
1954 
199? 
1956 
a By 


Sources 


THE HOSIERY AND KNITTED GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Establishe- 


ments 


No. 


163 
168 
Lil 
174, 


Principal Statistics 


Employees 


No. 


Salaries 


Value added 


and Wages by Manufacture Shipments 
et Ge a Teh a <TC 


Hosiery and Knitted Goods 


18,511 
19,429 
20, 250 
20,031 
ealy cas 
26,511 
27, 63k 
26 y by2 
255255 
25,188 
23,234 
2,413 
21,622 
21,658 


Hosiery 


20,194 
21,150 
23,499 
23,683 
2h, , 830 
23,187 
21,378 
21,901 
21,692 


Knitted Goods 


23,75h 
22,991 
25,501. 
25,280 
Bills OL 
2h, ,391 
25,830 
AYE 
28, 525 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Si 


45,821 
49,659 


Table 2 


Value of 


Factory 


No. of 
Employees 
lie 9 
10 - 29 
BO y=" 59 
60- 99 
100 - 139 
140 - 199 


200 and over 


Total 


Table 3 


THE HOSIERY AND KNITTED GOODS INDUSTRIES 
Size of Plants in Terms of Employment 


The Hosiery Industry: 


Quebec 
No. of No. of 
Plants Employees 
20 9h, 
26 469 
+> 736 
8 602 
i 808 
4 64,5 
> 1,668 
85 5 022 


58 


IY! 
Ontario 
No. of No. of 
Plants Employees 
2 32 
13 2h2 
8 B19 
6 Th 
nil - 
6 1,060 
2 Ts o07 
LT 3,526 
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Table 7 


THE HOSIERY AND KNITTED GOODS INDUSTRIES 


wee eee ae eee 


Employment by Provinces 


The Hosiery Industry: 


No. of Total Production Workers 
Year Province Plants Employees Male Female Total 
1949 Quebec 56 5,510 2,092 2,854 4,946 
Ontario ce 5540 Liban Ook 4,836 
Nova Scotia ) 2 
Alberta ) 1 303 qT 20k, 281 
British Columbia) 2 
CANADA 113 11,353 3,944 6,119 10,063 
1953 Quebec 64 b203 2,080 2,607 4,687 
Ontario 50 52075 9) 806" 92,615 (hil 
Nova Scotia ) 1 
New Brunswick) af 
Saskatchewan ) u 186 89 8h 173 
Alberta ) 1 
British Columbia 4 2/ i 13 20 
CANADA 122 10,569 55.982 be5 23490 9,331 
1955 Quebec (is) peaks) 1,976 2,688 4,664 
Ontario 48 3656.0 (Th OsRuBl goles gaan 
Nova Scotia ) 2 
New Brunswick ) 1 
Saskatchewan ) 1 192 88 81 169 
Alberta ) ib 
British Columbia) 1 
CANADA 127 9,266 3,487 4,687 8,174 
1956 Quebec 73 5,212 LhOlbu S800. 4ST Dy 
Ontario 45 3,529 1,214 1,884 3,098 
Nova Scotia ) 2 
New Brunswick  ) 1 
Alberta ) 1 189 82 86 168 
British Columbia) al 
CANADA Leo See: Bg 210. sake 770m 7,980 
1957 Quebec 85 5,029 e595 23103" beoee 
Ontario 47 3,560 Wis hemileg60) sek 
Nova Scotia 2 
New Brunswick if 
Manitoba ) al LAL 65 66 131 
British Columbia) al 
CANADA 137 yee 2,978 oh, 789° 75767 


(continued) 
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Year 


1949 


1953 


1955 


1956 


LoD 


Source: 


Employment by Provinces 


The Knitted Goods Industry: 


Province 


Nova Scotia ) 
New Brunswick) 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Alberta ) 
British Columbia) 
CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Alberta 

British Columbia 
CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Alberta 

British Columbia 
CANADA 


Newfoundland) 
Nova Scotia ) 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
CANADA 


Newfoundland) 
Nova Scotia ) 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Alberta 

British Columbia 
CANADA 


No. of 
Plants 


a 


Employees 


64 


Total 


935 
by 97 


8,743 
210 


12,392 
907 
5,278 


6,428 
78 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Table 7 
(concluded) 


Production Workers 
Female Total 


Male 
231 
Lore 


2,028 
35 


632 


863 


4376 
75926 
183 


202 
13,550 
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THE HOSIERY AND KNITTED GOODS INDUSTRIES 
Salaries and Wages as Per Cent of Value of 
Factory Shipments,Compared with All Manu- 


facturing and Leading Manufacturing Industries 
(Per Cent ) 


Industries 1937 
All Manufacturing 19.9 
HOSIERY ) 
30.7 

KNITTED GOODS ) 
Pulp and paper 21.6 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

refining bel 
Petroleum products 8.4 
Motor vehicles 16.4 
Slaughtering and meat packing Gok 
Primary iron and steel 2607 
Sawmills 2509 
Butter and cheese 12.6 
Miscellaneous electrical apparatus 

and supplies 26.6 
Rubber goods, incl. footwear 18.9 
Railway rolling stock Sp laat 


1950 
20.1 
( 36.4 
t 26.3 
17.7 


8.8 
6.0 
14.0 
72 
25el 
2204 


12.7 


29.0 
22607 


37.8 


1955 
giea 
36.9 
26.46 


20.0 


9.8 
D0) 
14.8 
10.3 
26.0 
237 
13 3 


2503 
2209 


3501 


Table 12 


oe 
elat 
35.0 
2509 


21.6 


2 ed 
6.0 
15.2 
10.0 
2h »3 
241 
13.1 


279 
2505 
26.5 


Source: Based on figures published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics 
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Year 
1935 
1936 
a935 
1938 
1939 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
Ly eee 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
aby yd 
1958 


ag 


Apre 


Source: 


Wholesale Price Indexes 
1935-395 = 2100 


Hosiery and Knitted Goods, 
Chiefly Wool 


96.9 

96.4, 
101.5 
101.3 
103.0 
167.8 
19933 
210.7 
208.9 
27920 
26305 
241.7 
235e1 
23009 
23009 
eolel 
2330 
23209 
23269 
234.0 
236.2 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Table 17 


Cotton Knitted Goods 


101.0 
100.7 
102.9 
101.0 
100.5 
176.7 
219.0 
230.8 
23607 
25200 
240.7 
23901 
224.0 
218.7 
22le9 
226.5 
23007 
230.7 
23007 
230-7 
232.7 


APPENDIX B 


FACTORY SHIPMENTS 
OF 
THE HOSIERY AND KNITTED GOODS INDUSTRIES 


1935-39 and 1947-57 


TABLE Value of Factory Shipments, by Principal Products 
Hosiery, by Type of Fibre 

Hosiery, by Kind* 

Knitted Outerwear 

Sweaters, Cardigans and Pullovers, by Type of Fibre 
Knitted Underwear, by Type of Fibre 

Knitted Underwear, by Kind* 

Knitted Fabrics 

Knitted and Fabric Gloves 

Other Knitted and Woven Goods 


OO ONAN EWNY-H 


ome 


*1950-57, only 
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APPENDIX C 


TOTAL CANADIAN SHIPMENTS 
OF 
HOSIERY AND KNITTED GOODS 


1935-39 and 1947=56 


TABLE 1 Hosiery, by Type of Fibre 
2 Hosiery, by Kind* 

3 Knitted Outerwear 

4 Knitted Underwear 

? Knitted Fabrics 


Knitted Gloves and Mitts 
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FOR 


HOSIERY AND KNITTED GOODS 


TABLE 1 Hosiery of All Types 

2 Hosiery, by Principal Types 
3 Knitted Underwear 

4 Knitted Fabrics 
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Knitted Gloves and Mitts 
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Table 2 


Hosiery, by Principal Types 
Apparent Domestic Supply 


(Thousands of dozen pairs) 


Ladies' Fine 

Canadian 

Apparent Shipments 

Canadian Domestic as pec. of 

Year Shipments Imports Supply Domestic Supply 
1935 rant bey 1 2,188 100.0 
1936 2,447 ag 2,448 100.0 
1937 2,682 ; 1 2,683 100.0 
1938 2,999 2 3,001 100.0 
1939 2510 pb Seeudll 100.0 
1947 eeclD 124 2,997 9509 
1948 3,136 31 3,167 99.0 
1949 3,258 48 3,306 98.5 
1950 35254 5h, 3,308 98.4 
1951 3,687 213 3,900 Shed 
1952 3,815 505 4,320 88.3 
1953 4,115 554 4,669 88.1 
1954 4,403 417 4,820 oo 
1955 4325 426 4,751 91.0 
1956 4,655 452 5,107 91.1 
1957 4,859 666 oy Ve) 87.9 
All Other than Ladies! Fine 

1935 4,002 98 4,, 100 97.6 
1936 4,118 beat 4229 O7 ok 
1937 4,,880 130 3,010 W7 oh 
1938 LP 136 4,369 96.9 
1939 4,802 128 4,930 W7 ok 
1947 5,973 636 6,609 th 
1948 6,297 420 yey 93.7 
1949 5,769 285 6,054 9503 
1950 6,075 458 ey pI 93.0 
1951 65575 428 7,001 9309 
1952 6,116 LL7 6,563 9342 
1953 5,743 738 6,481 88.6 
1954 5,823 686 6,509 89.5 
Lg 5,461 726 6,187 88.3 
1956 5,641 784 6,425 87.8 
1957 5 435 656 6,091 89.2 


Source: Submission by the Primary Textiles Institute, 
Table H 5, page 103 
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APPENDIX E 


IMPORTS 
OF 


HOSIERY AND KNITTED GOODS 


TABLE ah Hosiery and Knitted Goods by Tariff Items and 
by Statistical Items 
2- 6 Summary of Imports, by Principal Types 
7-10 Knitted Fabrics 
11-15 Knitted Underwear 
16 = 27 Knitted Outerwear 
28 — 36 Hosiery 
37 - 40- Gloves and Mitts, of All Types 
ral Berets 


Note: In Tables 7 to 41, the figures showing volume and value 
of imports relate to calendar years. Duties as per cent 
of total values and of dutiable values in the period 
1935=38, relate to fiscal years ending March 31, 1936-39. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Table 1 


Hosiery and Knitted Goods 
by Tariff Items and by 
Statistical Items 


Tariff Statistical 
—item_ ——_item__ 
531 Knitted fabric wholly of 301.5% 


cotton, in the web, imported 
by manufacturers of rubber 
boots and shoes for use 
exclusively in the manufacture 
of such articles in their own 
factories 


10 Pele 20 PpeCe 25 PpeCe 
568 Knitted garments, knitted 304.5% 
underwear and knitted 3067 
ZOodS, NeOePe 3072 


20 Pele 35 PeCe 45 peCe & 307k 
30¢ lbs 3222 


568a Socks and stockings: 
(i) Of wool 3322 


20 peCe & 275 PeCe & 35 pele & 
30¢ doZe pre $1.20 doZe pre $1.50 doZe pre 


(ii) N.OeDe 3062 


174 pele 17% peCe & 35 peCe & 32hh 
75¢ doZe pre $1.50 doZe prs 3376 
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Tariff Statistical 


Item Item 
568b (2) Gloves and mitts of all 3064 
kinds, neOePe 3320 
3380 
20 DeCe 25 Pele 45 PpeCe 3515 
569a (5) Berets of wool, knitted 3516 
and fulled 
223 PeCe 224 pete & 35 Pele & 
50¢ doze 65¢ doZe 


*Includes other tariff items 
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Table 2 


Imports of Knitted Fabrics* 
(000) 


United United 
Year Kingdom States Other TOTAL 


Volume in Pounds 


1935 Nee Nede Nee Ne®e 
1936 Neae Nede Neae Neade 
1937 Nede Nede Nede Nede 
1938 Nede Nede Nede Nede 
1939 Nleae Nee Nede Nee 
1947 308 804 9 l2L 
1948 371 317 tal 688 
1949 252 164, salad 416 
1950 3,0 70 halal 410 
1951 238 185 a L2h 
1952 276 510 HK 786 
1953 299 683 S 985 
1954 241 583 S. 827 
1955 33h 81, 6 1,154 
1956 331 ley, 3 1,461 
1957 431 1,277 6 1,714 
1958 333 1,677 17 2,027 


Valne in Dollars 


1936 98 40 ah 139 
2937 164 35 - 200 
1938 8h, 42 ut 127 
L957 150 63 2 215 
1947 802 2,197 31 3 5030 
1948 913 786 2 1,701 
1949 505 381 i 887 
1950 58h, 207 Z 793 
1951 580 481 6 1,064 
1952 689 1,087 1 TU 
1953 626 1,416 9 2,051 
1954 shel E3290 ite 1,592 
1955 1,73 1,631 18 2,122 
1956 1,15 2,557 9 2,981 
1957 472 2,815 17 330k 
1958 47h 3,72 L0 h 5256 


%S.Co 3045, 3222, 3283 and 3371 
*#Less than 500 
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Table 3 


Imports of Knitted Underwear* 
(#000) 


United United 
Year Kingdom States Others TOTAL 


Volume in Pounds 


L930 LY af 3 163 
1936 228 1 L 233 
1937 259 2 8 269 
1938 208 3 5 216 
1939 205 18 4 227 
1947 4,06 1,434 21 1,861 
1948 722 266 7 ye 
1949 582 81 2 665 
1950 L468 67 4 539 
1951 330 65 8 403 
1952 316 83 2 LOL 
1953 334 156 9 499 
1954 283 105 L, 392 
1955 257 oe, 3h 390 
1956 272 100 59 431 
a hy pes 316 126 io 517 
1958 259 123 77 459 
Value in Dollars 
19350 217 2 8 227 
1936 po 2 el 32h, 
1937 327 2 18 347 
1938 241 3 12 256 
1939 232 17 11 260 
1947 1,200 3238 137 45575 
1948 1,984 585 47 2,616 
194.9 1,453 7g 15 1,647 
1950 1,073 154 li, 1,241 
1951 932 178 33 1,143 
952 ThA 204 a2 960 
1953 815 367 23 1,205 
1954 716 21,3 i 971 
1955 607 21,5 46 898 
1956 675 264, 8h 1,023 
1957 800 552 107 T5259 
1958 651 367 123 1,141 


#S.C. 3067, 3245, 3323, 3385 and 3525 


lev 


Table 4 


Imports of Knitted Outerwear* 
(1000) 


United United 
Year Kingdom States Japan Others TOTAL 


Volume in Pounds 


1935 342 41 = 40 423 
1936 392 75 ~ 45 512 
1937 384, 58 y 42 LOL 
1938 333 5h 5 37 429 
1939 233 oh 6 2h 357 
1947 381 48h - 15 880 
1948 81 130 se 4 615 
1949 607 159 5 6 777 
1950 1,078 164 3 12 1,257 
1951 940 194, 2 23 1,159 
1952 710 356 5 10 ana et 
1953 1,129 L480 10 6h 1,683 
195k, 954, 1.66 31 vb 1,526 
1955 891 532 271 82 L776 
1956 924, 630 662 148 2,364 
1957 91,6 70h 697 268 m,OL5 
1958 772 848 962 392 2 597k 


1935 626 96 ae 11M 836 
1936 125 125 ~ 126 976 
1937 7196 115 L 133 1,048 
1938 699 100 6 105 910 
1939 567 146 6 63 782 
1947 2 2h5 1,629 ~ 98 3,972 
194.8 3,025 289 iH 29 3, 34k 
1949 35913 367 15 bd 3,939 
1950 4,651 1,92 g 110 5,261 
1951 5 29k, 707 8 289 6,298 
1952 35730 ilpaly is 25 316 5 52h6 
1953 5 669 1,617 49 164, 7,799 
1954 6,154 1,461 112 569 8,296 
1955 5,872 1,680 511 718 8,781 
1956 5,821 2,016 998 1,059 9,894 
1957 ooo 2 2hh 970 1,368 10,341 
1958 eval Os 1,235 1,922 10,571 


*S.C. 3072, 3073, 3074, 3321, 3327, 3328, 3329, 3386, 3387, 3388, 
3514 and 352k 
**Less than 500 
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Table 5 


Imports of Hosiery* 


(t000) 
United United 
Year Kingdom States Others TOTAL 


Volume in Dozen Pairs 


SEs: 97 at L 99 
1936 Tee) il 1 112 
1937 128 1 y) 131 
1938 135 2 st 137 
1939 125 1 2 128 
1947 322 391 46 759 
1948 370 78 2 4.50 
1949 Pap i 55 4s 332 
1950 473 38 uk 512 
aye 388 252 Ht 640 
1952 4,63 488 1 952 
1953 547 71,0 6 23293 
1954 439 654, LO 1,103 
1955 534 593 26 1,153 
1956 703 500 Sin 1,238 
1957 821 461 Pal 1,323 
1958 7auys 503 38 1,258 
Value in Dollars 
1935 376 ti 8 391 
1936 4,36 9 Z 452 
1937 poe 10 7 549 
1938 529 ly 7 550 
1939 485 13 5 503 
1947 2,098 ayvad le 338 4,651 
1948 25417 392 12 2,821 
1949 1,621 352 5) 1,976 
1950 2,200 215 h 2 4L9 
1951 2,231 1,678 4 3,913 
1952 ApS. 25055 8 4 Sh, 
1953 2 h56 3,862 L0 6,358 
1954 2,048 35397 62 5 5507 
1955 2,800 Bs lle 136 6,248 
1956 3,611 2613 17h, 6,398 
1957 3,983 2,190 196 6,369 
1958 35292 2 264, 174 Be 30 


*S.C. 3065 (3062, 3063) , 32h, y 3322 and 3382 (3376, 3378, 3379) 
*#Less than 500 


Vek 


Year 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
T9531 
1952 
1953 
1954 
195) 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1935 
1936 
et 
1938 
1939 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
a9on 
1952 
720 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Imports of Knitted and Fabric Gloves* 
(t000) 


223 
169 


Hong 


Kong 


Nlede 
Nede 
Neda 
Nee 
Nee 


Germany** = Japan 
Volume in Dozen Pairs 


Nede 
Nee 
Nee 
Nede 
Nee 


239 
475 
359 
251 
376 


#S.Ce 3064, 3320, 3380 and 3515 
*#After 1951, West Germany only 


***Less than 500 
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Nee 
Nee 
Nee 


Value in Dollars 


Other 


Table 6 


Table 7 


Imports: Knitted fabrics, cotton 
(#000) 
Tariff Items 531 and 568* (sece 3045) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. 3 $/1b. 

1, Total 
1935 Nee | Nee Neae 24.8 2he&S 
1936 Neate 20 Nee Nee 20.0 20.0 
1937 Nede 23 Neds Nee 20.0 20.0 
1938 Nee 19 NeGe Neds 20.0 20.0 
1939 Nede 18 Nede 4 20.0 20.0 
1947 201 4,76 2037 89 18.7 led: 
194.8 118 304 2056 5h 1728 2061 
1949 76 U4 1.90 28 198 19.8 
1950 198 322 1.63 62 19.1 19 el 
1951 289 601 2208 135 2265 2205 
1952 439 720 1.64 197 27 eh 270k 
oh I. fi anes 1565 348 28.5 2665 
1954 583 822 1.AL 238 29.0 2901 
0955 781 1,037 1.33 300 2809 2809 
1956 8h,7 1,248 1.47 392 314 31k 
1957 1,020 1,405 1.38 437 31.1 S154. 
1958 1,190 1,820 1.53 Nede NeAe Nede 


2 United Kingdom 


1935 = ~ = - - ~ 
1936 Nede HR Neae Nede 10.0 10.0 
193 '/ Nede ee Node Nede - - 
1938 ” - ~ ~ ~ - 
1939 m= ~ “ - ~ - 
1947 89 209 2692 - - - 
1948 IB. 259 2077 Al L5e7 18.1 
1949 68 129 1.91 23 18.0 18.0 
1950 189 301 1659 Dk 18.0 18.0 
i hrs AE hy A hh2 ae ou. te 18.0 18,0 
1952 171 3:7 1.86 oy | 1729 1729 
1953 255 1,60 1.81 83 18,0 18.0 
1954 208 314 1.52 57 18.0 18.0 
1955 287 367 1.28 66 18.0 18.0 
1956 218 265 le22 48 18.0 18.0 
Ah bey 321 322 1.00 58 18.0 18.0 


1958 ahh 278 1.14 Nee Nee Nee 
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Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $ $/1b. 


3, United States 


1935 Nede 3 Neae Nede 2408 2408 
1936 NeBe 20 Nede Nede 20.0 20.0 
1937 Nee 23 Nede Neade 20.0 20.0 
1938 Nee 19 Neae Nee 20,0 20.0 
1939 Nede 18 Nee 4 20.0 2020 
1947 aa 217 1.93 89 hlel hlel 
1948 25 45 1679 be 2907 30.3 
1949 g 15 1.78 5 3520 3520 
1950 8 22 2et 7 3he2 3he2 
1951 98 160 1.63 56 3520 350 
1952 268 403 1.50 140 34.08 35.0 
abv Is i) 4,85 762 1.57 266 3he9 Bed 
1954 375 508 1.35 182 35.8 36.0 
1955 493 669 1.36 23h 309 3500 
1956 629 983 1.56 Bh 35.0 35.0 
1957 698 1,081 1.55 378 3520 35.0 
1958 937 1,529 1.63 Nede Nede Nede 


Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 


United Kingdom United States 
Year Volume Value Volume Value 
1935 —= — Ne&e 100.0 
1937 Nae 0.1 Nede 9909 
1939 - - Nlede 100.0 
1949 88.9 8926 liel 10.4 
1951 66.1 7305 3309 2605 
1954 356 38e2 6h ek 68e8 
1955 3628 35 ok 63e1 6405 
1956 2567 21.2 7h 3 78.8 
1957 3105 2209 680k 1609 
1958 2025 1503 7807 84.0 


#Not included in 1935-39 
*##Less than 500 
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Table 8 


Imports: Knitted fabrics, silk 
Tariff Item 568 (s.ce 3222) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $ $/1b. 

1, Total 
Ube be 116 385 3632 Nede LJ ee 49 e2 
1936 833 1,690 2203 Nede 46.1 L6e1 
aL ys B25 (eu 2025 Nede 4309 4369 
1938 cle BLAPaPAt 1.77 Nede 50.3 50.3 
1939 135) 25935 Zeld 1,220 41.6 h1e6 
1947 636 2,207 3047 932 202 h2e2 
1948 205 889 he3h pal 3520 3540 
1949 358 506 LeAl Wf / 35.0 3520 
1950 110 580 5eel LOL 1729 179 
1951 1, 37k 3028 nea 2967 2907 
1952 148 1,069 Te22 313 2903 2903 
Lee bse 34.8 2397 6.89 547 2268 2208 
1954 323 351n3 11.59 1,273 34.00 34.00 
ibe def 63 1,219 19 235 427 35.20 3520 
1956 16 2h2 5226 85 35el 35el 
1957 Ld, 252 5073 88 35.0 3520 
1958* Neae Nee Nede Nede NeBe Nede 


2, United States** 


1935 108 35h 3228 Nede L9 oh AO ok 
1936 823 L55S7 1293 Nee 4820 48.0 
193f 237 475 2200 Nede 50k 50 ok 
1938 fay hy Bl 1.77 Nede 50o4 50 ok 
1939 1,209 25276 1.88 1,098 LBe2 L8e2 
1947 636 2207 3047 932 22 422 
1948 205 889 43h BBE 3540 3520 
1949 358 506 LAL 177 3520 3520 
1950 - “ - ~ ~ a 

ab bal LO4 255 2045 89 3409 3h e9 
1952 108 663 6.14 237 3507 3507 
ab Ls: 103 681 6.61 238 3h09 3409 
1954 Bie 3,525 11.30 1,234 350 3540 
aE de)p. 63 1,219 19.35 427 35.20 3520 
1956 L6 242 5026 85 Shae 3501 
LD, AL 252 5273 88 3500 350 


1958 Nee Nheae NeGe NeGe Nee Nee 
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Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 


United States 


Year Volume Value 
1935 93.1 9169 
1937 7209 65.0 
1939 8723 7705 
1949 100.0 100.0 
1951 91.2 68.2 
1954 966 Ghe2 
£955 100.0 100.0 
1956 100.0 100.0 
1957 100.0 100.0 
1958* Nede Nede 


*Beginning in 1958, included under s.c. 3224, "Fabrics, silk, neOepe” 
**Almost all imports not shown to be from the United States came from 
the United Kingdom 
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Table 9 


Imports: Knitted Fabrics, wholly or in part of wool, n.o. 
T1000 
Tariff Item 568 (s.c. 3283) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $ $ / do. 

1, Total 
1935 120 ok 0.78 Neds 2h.8 2428 
1936 106 92 0.87 Nee 2hel 2hel 
Bie 93 95 1,01 Nede 19.5 1965 
1938 55 50 0.91 Neds 21. PNA 
1939 77 67 0.87 ly 2067 2007 
1947 110 301 207k 68 2226 2206 
1948 108 290 2269 55 19.0 19.0 
1949 30 88 2089 18 2062 2002 
1950 53 4535 2056 28 20.8 2008 
1951 2k 80 3230 aly 20.8 20.8 
1952 86 206 2039 49 2328 2308 
1953 34, 123 3.60 35 28.8 28.8 
1954 af iz 3004 ae 2920 290 
1955 76 198 260 63 3126 3126 
1956 82 27h, 303k 89 3265 3205 
LOST. LG 27k 3057 87 31.6 31.6 
1958 145 480 3e31 Nede Neds Nee 


2e United Kingdom 
1935 117 88 0.75 Neae 2205 2265 


1936 103 87 0.85 Nee 2205 2205 
1937 90 &9 0.99 Nee 18.0 18.0 
1938 52 45 0.87 NeGe 18.1 18.1 
1939 73 63 0285 11 18.1 18.1 
1947 80 219 2073 33 15.0 15.0 
1948 99 270 2073 48 17.29 179 
1949 Ped 77 2079 14 18.0 18.0 
1950 Lh HS hs) Poet / 20 18.0 18,0 
1951 18 67 3076 12 18.0 18.0 
1952 62 136 2020 25 18.0 18.0 
1953 Ly 45 302k 8 18.0 18.0 
1954 16 L0 2eh47 4 18.0 18.0 
1955 15 of 3.02 7 18.0 18,C 
1956 ly AL e970 qi: 18,0 18,0 
1957 17 5k 302 10 18.0 18,0 


1958 3L, 109 3216 Nede Ne&e Nee 


11 fa 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Collected Value Value 
lbs. 3 us $ 
3¢ United States 
1935 3 6 1.92 Nede 5909 599 
1936 3 r 1057 Neds 5005 5005 
1937 2 3 le 7h Nede 50. 8 50.8 
1938 2 3 le 69 NeBe 48. 7 48e7 
1929 3 4, ee 2 5567 5507 
1947 28 78 2082 34 4309 439 
1948 9 20 230 "] 350 3520 
1949 3 11 3087 L, 3520 35.0 
1950 9 22 2053 8 35.20 35.00 
Lg5u 6 a3 1.99 4 3409 Bed 
1952 2k 70 2087 25 35.20 3500 
1953 19 Th 38 26 3520 35.0 
1954 20 66 3035 23 350 3520 
1955 60 148 2eh7 52 3520 3520 
1956 67 229 Zehs 80 350 35.0 
ago 59 215 3463 75 350 3520 
1958 109 363 3633 Nhede Nede Nee 
Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 
United Kingdom United States 

Year Volume Value Volume Value 

1 )e 9763 93 04 Lol 6.6 

1937 97 a2 9505 Zel 307 

1939 9409 9340 309 505 

1949 90 ok 87 e2 906 12.8 

a951 T3 0h 83.46 2665 16,0 

1954 L3ek 3503 5208 58ek 

1955 17e1 1928 78.8 7ho6 

1956 16.9 14.8 81.9 8305 

1957 21.8 19.7 770 7825 


1958 2307 2207 7500 Tel 
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Table 10 


Imports: Knitted fabrics, synthetic textile fibre 
(000) 


Tariff Item 568 (sece 3371) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $ $/1b. aaa Yea ST, 
1, Total 
1935 9 16 1.73 Neae 5920 59.0 
1936 20 25 1.25 Nede 3165 3105 
1937 65 eh 129 Nede 2208 2268 
1938 5k 56 1.05 Nede 3064 320.4 
1939 120 126 1.05 37 29e1 29elL 
1947 810 2,251 2078 842 37k 4307 
1948 4,62 1,106 2040 321 2940 2902 
1949 309 654 2012 178 272 2762 
1950 160 334 2209 sts} 2604 2604 
1952 110 382 3047 122 31.8 31.8 
1952 261 850 3426 256 3062 30.3 
1953 211 705 3034 226 32e1 32e1 
1954, 206 653 3017 Pe) 34, oO 3k 20 
1955 297 886 2098 299 3307 3307 
1956 532 1,460 Leth 492 3307 3307 
1957 616 1,625 206k 552 34.0 34,20 
1958 692 1,957 2083 Neas Nede Nee 


2- United Kingdom 


1935 * % e082 Nede 2226 226 
1936 8 ake 1.23 Nede 2009 2009 
1937 58 ie 1.29 Neae 18.0 18.0 
1938 39 38 098 Ne&e 18.0 18,0 
1939 ou 87 096 16 18.0 18.0 
1947 139 321, 2.33 3 a = 

1948 178 38h 2015 68 17e7 18,0 
1949 157 300 1.91 5k 18.0 18.0 
1950 107 170 1659 31 18.0 18.0 
1951 29 71 2eh8 3 18.0 18.0 
1952 43 236 5 h9 42 18.0 18,0 
L2o8 an 120 3093 22 18.0 18.0 
1954 ty af, 2015 ( 18.0 18.0 
1955 34, 67 1.95 12 18.0 18.0 
1956 100 110 1210 20 18.0 18.0 
1957 93 96 1,03 aby) 18.0 18,0 


1958 54 86 1259 NeBe Nede Nede 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
So 3 " $ 
3. United States 
1935 9 16 177 Nede 6002 602 
1936 Uae 1 1.26 Nede 5409 59 
1937 6 8 1630 Nede 5500 5520 
1938 Wy 18 1e2h Nee 5520 5560 
1939 29 39 1.33 21 5308 53.8 
1947 664 1,900 2286 831 4307 4307 
1948 283 721 2055 252 350 350 
1949 152 35> 2033 12h 3500 35.0 
1950 ow 164 309 57 3520 35.0 
1951 80 308 38h 108 3520 35.0 
1952 218 613 2082 PAWN 348 35@0 
1953 179 580 3023 203 350 3520 
1954 1838 613 3426 215 350 3500 
1955 261 813 3211 28h, 3520 35.0 
1956 431 1,345 3012 471 3540 3520 
1957 520 1,519 2092 532 3540 3500 
1958 632 1,852 2093 Nee NeSe Neds 
Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 
United Kingdom United States 
Year Volume Value Volume Value 
1935 kel 19 9509 98el 
1937 90.0 8909 908 929 
1939 7505 69.20 24,03 30.6 
1949 50.8 4508 A9e2 Shed 
1951 26e2 18.7 7360 80.67 
1954, Bek Det 91le2 9328 
1955 11.5 705 8729 91.7 
1956 18.7 75 81.0 92el1 
1957 L501 509 8h 03 9305 
1958 7.8 bok 91.3 946 


*#Less than 500 
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Table 11 


Imports: Underwear, cotton, knitted 


(1000) 
Tariff Item 568 (sec. 3067) 
Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
los. $ $/lb. 
le Total 
1935 3h 32 095 NeBe 2hel 2h, ol, 
1936 62 51 e8l Nea. 2h.6 2406 
1937 lil 87 079 Nlede 18.8 18.8 
1938 107 78 ry 3 NeAs PE 21.3 
1939 120 87 03 ee 2502 2502 
1947 1,268 2,682 2012 1,109 41.3 46.8 
1948 625 BP 2020 33h 2he3 2408 
1949 398 763 1.92 160 2009 2009 
1950 257 1.70 1.83 99 21.1 21.1 
1951 181 411 2028 91 Chek eat 
1952 193 370 1.92 82 aLel e2el 
253 266 531 1299 133 25el 25el 
1954, 225 A6 1.98 105 2325 2305 
Uy jee) 243 41,6 1.83 110 2heS 2ho6 
1956 262 492 1.88 122 24.8 2he8 
1957 309 597 1.93 145 24,03 eho 
1958 298 621 2.08 Neade Dede Nede 


2, United Kingdom 


1935 33 30 092 Neds 2205 2205 
1936 61 L9 081 Nede 220k a2eak 
1937 108 85 0/9 Nede 18 0 18.0 
1938 105 75 e fia NeGe 18,0 18.0 
1939 105 Th ° 70 al) 18.0 18.0 
1947 146 317 217 1 Ose 151 
1948 380 836 2020 146 17 ok 18.0 
1949 332 639 1.93 116 18.2 18.2 
1950 21k 38h, 1.80 69 18.0 18.0 
1951 138 311 2025 56 18.0 18.0 
1952 147 280 1.90 50 18.0 18.0 
1953 153 308 2.01 55 18.0 18.0 
1954 Te 301 1.98 5k 18,0 18,0 
1955 141 26k, 1.87 4,7 18.0 18.0 
1956 147 288 1.96 52 18.0 18.0 
1957 ale 356 2207 64 18.0 18,0 


1958 170 StL Zend Nede Neade Nede 


Year 


1935 
1937 
1939 
1949 
ip 
1954 
a Py) 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Volume Value 
lbs. $ 


3- United States 


if 2 
1 1 
a 1 

Z 2 
15 l2 
1,19 2 935k 
chk 932 
66 123 
43 86 
43 a2 
6 90 
106 208 
69 137 
72 Lhd, 
63 LES 
67 iS 
72 17k 


Unit 
Value 
ier 


1.61 
1.36 
091 
089 
° 83 
210 
2e18 
1.87 
1.98 


Duty 


Collected 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


6hel 
56.0 
62.6 
64.0 
6563 
4609 
350 
3501 
3500 
350 
3520 
350 
350 
3500 
35.20 
350 


Nee 


Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 


United Kingdom 


Volume 
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Ghe3 
9767 
84 02 
8307 
7506 
67.5 
D9 e2 
5805 
5907 
60.7 


Value 


Dutiable 
Value 


6401 
5620 
62.6 
64.20 
6543 
46.9 
3520 
35e1 
35.0 
3500 
3500 
350 
350 
35.00 
3500 
350 


Nee 


United States 


Volume 


Value 


Ded 
1,0 
ned 
16.1 
2heol 
30.8 
32 ok 
2767 
2502 
2705 


Table 12 


Imports: Underwear, silk, knitted 
Tariff Item 568 (sece 3245) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Valne 
lbs. $ $/1b. 

1, Total 
1935 153 1,290 8.43 Nede Pa bee 27el 
1936 69 890 12.90 Nee ilenk Lilet 
137 Uh 361, 2053 Nede 19.0 19.0 
1938 1,293 1,860 LeAk Nee 25 ek 25 ak 
n937 240 680 2083 oo) 34.03 3403 
194.7 952 Hla yey de: deed Parsi Lal 18.0 18.0 
1948 2 R07 13,102 5678 2 487 19.0 19.0 
1949 1,279 5 9273 4el2 992 18.8 18.8 
1950 185 2,660 14.38 585 2220 2200 
1951 da 1,474 18,66 283 1952 1962 
1952 45 86h, 19220 200 eeu 23e1 
1953 3 138 4.6.00 25 18.1 18.1 
1954 23 655 28.48 118 18,0 18,0 
1955 25 592 23268 154 26.0 26.0 
1956 19 5k5 28.68 98 18.0 18.0 
ODT. cyt 719 14.10 129 18.0 18,0 
1958* Nede Nede Nede Nede Nede Nede 


2_ United Kingdom 


73) 109 Hp 8.91 Neds 2205 22.65 
1936 23 623 27409 Nede bpiee: p2u0 
1937 139 321 Ry Nede 18.0 18.0 
1938 1,167 1,608 1.38 Nede 18.0 18,0 
57 150 195 1.30 LO 20.5 2005 
1947 829 10,171 12eo7 1,526 1520 15,0 
1948 2,203 12,347 5960 Donel 18.0 18.0 
1949 1,183 5 022 he25 90h 18.0 18.0 
1950 ale, 2,037 16043 367 18.0 18.0 
1951 vat 1,368 19.27 24,6 18.0 18.0 
1952 19 605 31.8h, 109 18,0 18.0 
1953 3 138 1.6.00 25 18.1 18.1 
1954 23 655 28.48 118 18.0 18.0 
ibe ee) lat ois) 28.45 56 1709 1729 
1956 19 545 28068 98 18.0 18.0 
1957 51 719 1.10 129 18.0 18.0 


1958* Nede Neds Nee Nede Niede Nede 
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Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 
United Kingdom 


Year Volume Value 
1935 T1e2 1503 
Die ee 96.5 88 e2 
1939 6265 28.7 
1949 9205 95 02 
ahs isp » 899 9268 
1954 100.0 100.0 
Hl p he O 5209 
1956 100.0 100.0 
Ey! 100.0 100.0 
1958* Nede Neae 


#Beginning in 1958, included under sec. 3514 (see Table 26) 
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Table 13 


Imports: Underwear, wool, knitted 
Tariff Item 568 (sece 3323) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Vo lume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. § $/1b. 
1. Total 
1935 123 188 1253 Nede 2303 2303 
1936 163 261 1.50 Nede 2362 2361 
1937 134 226 1.69 Nee 1964 19 04 
1938 96 160 1367 Nee 1869 18.9 
1937 97 ibe y 1.63 30 19.1 1961 
194.7 222 tos 3029 129 1707 1707 
1948 215 755 352 139 18.4 18.4 
1949 LOA, 380 3065 70 18.5 18.5 
1950 o7 317 3028 59 18.6 18.6 
1951 719 348 4e38 65 18.6 18.6 
1952 86 278 3e2l1 bye 18.5 18.5 
Ube 102 31,6 3240 65 18.8 18.8 
1954 90 323 3058 60 18e7 18.7 
19> 76 252 3e31 47 18.6 1806 
1956 105 336 3019 62 1825 18.5 
aby | 104, 356 3 ehh 69 1943 19.3 
1958 68 228 3233 NeGe Nede Nede 


1935 121 181 149 Nede 2205 2205 


1936 160 205 1.58 Nede ceaD 2205 
1937 129 PAUR 1.65 Neade 18.0 18.0 
1938 94 154 1.64 Node 18.0 18.0 
1939 95 ads at 1.60 27 18.1 18.1 
1947 201 652 3e2k, 98 1520 15.0 
1948 208 72h 3048 130 1769 1729 
1949 102 368 3.61 66 18.0 18.0 
1950 93 301 3026 5h 18.0 18.0 
1951 L a1 4k 3 57 18.0 18.0 
1952 8h 264, 3015 4,7 18.0 18,0 
1953 oa 326 3037 59 18.0 18.0 
1954 87 310 3058 56 18,0 18.0 
1955 75 24h 3026 Ad, 18.0 18.0 
1956 104, 326 3015 59 18.0 18.0 
a be bei 97 329 3041 Phe, 18,0 18.0 


1958 62 199 3,23 Neae Nede Nee 
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Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 


United Kingdom 


Year Volume Value 
1935 98.3 9509 
1937 96.6 9407 
1939 9709 96e1 
1949 98.3 97.0 
1951 8926 90.5 
1954 9509 9509 
1955 98.3 9668 
1956 9802 96.8 
1957 93.1 9204 


1958 8909 87.0 
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Table 14 


Imports: Underwear, synthetic textile fibre, knitted 
(5000) 


Tariff Item 568 (sece 3385) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $ $/1b. $ 

1, Total 
1939* 7 3a 1.60 4 33.2 3302 
1947 370 1,150 3.11 404 35 el 30h 
1948 155 476 3.06 94 19.8 20e4 
1949 162 499 3.08 100 20,0 20.0 
1950 185 450 2ehk 92 20.5 2025 
ais Lyk 143 382 2.67 82 Alek ele 
1952 dt sult 2256 75 2hel 2he1 
1953 131 328 2650 8h 2546 2506 
1954 77 202 eebe 53 2662 2642 
1955 70 200 2085 se) 2607 2607 
1956 63 193 3207 57 2907 2907 
195d 104, 305 29k 87 28.7 2807 
1958 92 292 3017 NeaBe Neae Nee 


A ele 4 6 1.50 dh 18.0 18.0 
1947 58 220 3982 = = _ 

1948 132 412 312 T2 174 18.0 
1949 146 ALL 3.01 1h 18.0 18.0 
1950 162 385 2038 69 18.0 18.0 
1952 121 305 2052 D5 18.0 18.0 
1952 85 199 2034 36 18.0 18.0 
LEB) 8h, 180 2elk 32 18,0 18,0 
1954 AL, 104, 2038 19 18.0 18,0 
Ly ele ha 98 2037 18 18.0 18.0 
1956 21 60 2.84 1 18.0 18.0 
1957 47 lis 2043 20 18.0 18.0 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. § $/ib. $ 


3- United States 


1939* 2 2 1e5k 1 51le2 51e2 
1947 300 848 2083 372 4328 43.8 
194.8 21 48 2029 a by 3520 35.0 
1949 15 dk 3.61 19 350 35.0 
1950 23 64 2681 22 35.0 3520 
195k 22 76 3043 27 3500 3520 
1952 36 111i 3.08 39 3520 3500 
ao 47 147 3015 51 35.20 3500 
1954 33 bie 2093 3h, 3520 3500 
1955 27 98 3265 3h, 35e1 35el 
1956 36 12h 3045 4,3 3520 350 
1957 54 184, 3eAL 64, 3520 3500 
1958 45 175 3.87 Nee heae heade 


Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 


United Kingdom United States 
Year Volume Value Volume Value 
1939 55 el 51.67 2209 22el 
1949 9003 88.3 Jeo 10.9 
uel Bh ok 7907 L5e> 1929 
1954 5609 51.8 4361 48e2 
1955 5963 493 38.3 49.0 
1956 3306 31lel 572 6402 
1957 451 3702 5202 6004 
1958 2908 2509 493 60e1 


*Prior to April, 1939, included under s.ce 3525 (see Table 15) 
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Table 15 


Imports: Underwear, n.Ospe, knitted 
(3000) 


Tariff Item 568 (sece 3525) 


Duty as per cent of 


3 . Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
ear olume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $ $/ib. ‘ny ke tol ag 
1, Total 
1935 6 6 -97 fishes 26.2 26.2 
1936 g 11 1.46 Neds 28.3 28.3 
Li, 2k 33 1037 Nee 2he2 Lher 
1938 1 16 ledl Nee 2827 2827 
1939 3 3 1.38 1 32.2 32.2 
1947-58 No imports 
2. United Kingdom 
1935 5 5 e9L Nee 228 2208 
1936 ff 8 1.28 Nede eee 2205 
1937 22 27 1.25 Nee 18,0 18.0 
1938 8 10 leer Nede 18.0 18.0 
1939 2 2 1.33 Re 18.0 18,0 
1947~58 No imports 
3- United States 
1935 baked we 2.08 Nee Bled 57 eL 
1936 halal nf 1.56 Nede 5560 5303 
1937 1 bh 1655 Nede 52.1 i aL 
1938 1 1 1.22 Nede 5328 5368 
1939 TL ab 146 1 5221 52el 
1947-58 No imports 
Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 
United Kingdom United States 

Year Volume Value Volume Value 

a93 7, 89 el 81.1 Zook re | 

1939 6029 5867 3769 4020 

1949-58 No imports No imports 


*Prior to April 1, 1939, included "Underwear, knitted, of artificial 
silk" (s.c. 3385, Table 14) 
*#Less than 500 
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Table 16 


Imports: Clothin cotton, knitted, infants! and children's, n.oep. 
(t000) 


Tariff Item 568 (sec. 3072) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbse ¢ $/1b. $ 

1, Total 
1951* 86 236 2266 52 2109 2129 
1952 131 340 2260 85 250 25.0 
1953 267 601 2025 149 2409 2he9 
1954 202 437 Peale 113 26.0 26.0 
1955 195 455 2033 130 2866 2826 
1956 PP as 457 2203 42 31.0 31.0 
1957 286 558 1.95 164, 2905 2905 
1958 287 549 1.91 Nede Nede Nede 

2. United Kingdom 
1951* iD 182 2048 33 18.0 18.0 
1952 83 199 2eh0 36 18,0 18.0 
1953 182 359 1.97 65 18.0 18.0 
1954 125 231 1.85 42 18,0 18.0 
1955 tl 170 Papell aL. 18.0 18.0 
1956 Ld 108 2eh2 19 18.0 18.0 
1957 65 181 2280 33 18.0 18,0 
1958 45 134 2296 Nee Nede Nee 
3-2 United States 
1951* 15 54 3651 19 3520 35.20 
1952 48 140 209k 49 3520 350 
1953 82 236 289 83 3520 3540 
1954 73 194 2266 68 350 35.0 
nD) he 230 3-00 81 3540 3520 
1956 60 174 2091 61 beets, 35.20 
LOD Ad 127 287 45 3520 3520 
1958 41 133 3025 Nede Neds Nede 
Japan 

1951% - ~ . - ~ = 
1952 - - - 2 ~ = 
1953 - - - ~ r - 
1954 a 2 1.40 u 35.0 3540 
5D oil 41 LelO Li, 35.0 3540 
1956 107 127 1.19 Ad 3520 3520 
1957 155 205 1.32 Te 3520 35.0 
1958 U7/ 208 1.18 Neds Nede Nede 
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Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 


United Kingdom United States Japan 

Year Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value 
1951 82.5 7720 17.3 22.8 - = 

1954 61.26 53.0 36.1 Lh oly 07 0.5 
1955 39 ok 37 ok 39 ek 50.6 19el 9.0 
1956 19.7 2345 2605 38.0 4706 2708 
1957 2267 BaD 1565 22.8 5he2 3667 
1958 15.8 Chek hee 2he2z 6137 38.0 


*Prior to 1951 included under "Cotton clothing, nedepe” (sec. 3068) 
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Table 17 


Imports: Clothing, cotton, knitted, women's and girls', n.oOep. 
(t000) 
Tariff Item 568 (sec. 3073) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $ $/1b. 

1, Total 
1951* 152 43k, 2085 90 2067 2067 
1952 116 3L,7 2099 95 2703 2703 
4953 14,0 368 2263 96 26el 2661 
1954 7 255 2638 70 aiel 2703 
1955 99 260 2062 72 eiel Ziel 
1956 98 287 2093 83 28.9 2829 
L957 104 236 Zen] 70 29.8 2908 
1958 149 359 Zeke Nee heads niga 


ee United Kingdom 


1951* 132 366 Rell 66 18.0 18.0 
1952 67 181 Lela oT 20.3 2023 
1953 82 192 Leo 35 18.0 18.0 
1954 eae 116 2028 21 18.1 18.1 
1955 he Lie 2.63 20 Gea 18.0 
1956 36 104, 2090 19 t8.0 18.0 
1957 25 72 2092 13 18.0 18,0 
1958 25 67 2067 Neade Node nibs 
3, United States 
ag5 1 20 66 3038 23 3520 35.0 
1952 Li Le 3016 a3 35.0 35.0 
1953 57 Af) 3,02 61 35.0 35.0 
1954 vi) A32 2ehl 46 35.0 35.0 
a955 46 130 2283 46 35 6 35.0 
1956 43 139 3025 49 3540 3540 
1957 25 89 Gy ope 31 350 3540 
1958 4g 176 3.6L Nee Neds Nee 
4» Japan 

1951* - ~ - ~ ~ ~ 

1952 = = = 7 z = 

1953 - “ - - ~ - 

1954 - = ~ ~ = “ 

1955 8 10 dee S 3520 35.0 
1956 15 20 1.33 fi; 3520 35.20 
1957 De 59 1216 ZL 35.0 3520 


1958 67 719 Lee Nee Nede Nede 
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Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 


United Kingdom 


Year Volume 
1951%* 8669 
1954 L767 
3955 42.8 
1956 36.6 
1957 23.8 
1958 17.0 


Value 


United States 


Volume 


Value Volume 
1563 = 
51lel ~ 
50-1 8.0 
4806 aL 
STs> 48.8 
49.0 452 


*Prior to 1951 classified under "Cotton clothing, n.oepe" (sece 3068) 
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Table 18 


Imports: Cloth cotton, knitted, men's and boys', n.o.p. 
1000 


Tariff Item 568 (s.ce 3074) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. § $7 lbe 
ee LOval 

1951* 231 567 20h5 130 22.8 22.8 
2952 Lvs 457 IY | 119 26.0 26.0 
1953 300 666 2022 172 2569 2549 
1954 182 398 2019 ls oso 28.45 
1955 298 487 iefeyh 151 30.9 30.9 
1956 563 808 1.44 258 31.9 31.9 
1957 611 825 1.35 258 31.2 3162 
1958 763 1,001 hes Nea. Nee NeGe 


2. United Kingdom 


1951 177 1405 2.29 73 18.0 18.0 
1952 104 2h2 2033 Al, 18.0 18.0 
1953 17h, 358 2206 64 18.0 18.0 
1954 7h 152 2.06 27 18.0 18.0 
1955 53 115 2016 21 18.0 18.0 
1956 67 1h ee ff 26 18.1 18.1 
1957 73 164 202k 30 Loae 18.2 
1958 59 139 2034 Neae NeGe Nee 
3. United States 
1951” 55 161 2095 56 3500 35.0 
1952 89 215 2041 75 35.0 350 
1953 116 291 Piop t 102 35.0 3520 
1954 9h, 218 2033 76 35.0 35.0 
1955 8h, 211 Posies: 7h 3520 35.0 
1956 76 193 2055 67 35.0 35.0 
1957 7S) 172 2436 60 55.0 35.0 
1958 73 190 2.61 Nee Ne Nae 
4. Japan 

1951" a = ~ = ~ “ 

1952 - - ~ - - - 

1953 ~ - - ~ ~ 

1954 ” ~ - - - - 

1955 1s 145 0.95 51 35.0 35.0 
1956 398 425 107, 149 35.0 35.0 
1957 391 398 1.02 140 35.0 35.0 
1958 543 564 1.04 Nea. Nee Nees 
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Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 


United Kingdom United States Japan 
Year Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value 
1951* 76.4 71.5 23.6 28.5 ~ - 
1954 40.7 38.1 51.6 Shed - = 
1955 17.9 237 28.1 43 oh 51.4 29.8 
1956 11.8 1726 1364 2309 70.6 5206 
ALY 12.0 L962 1359 20.8 6h4el 48.3 
1958 728 13.9 9.6 19,0 Tiel 56.3 


Xprior to 1951 included under "Cotton clothing, n.o.p." (s.c. 3068) 
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Table 19 | 
i 


Imports: Shawls, wool, knitted or woven 
(000) 


Tariff Items 555 and 568 (s.c. 3321) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $ $/1b. 
1, Total 
1935 6 12 2013 NeBso 40.7 40.7 
1936 2 L 1.74 Nao 40.9 40.9 
1937 2 5 2.02 NeBe 34.0 340 
1938 2 5 2028 N.Ge 30.8 30.8 
1939 x 1 2208 & 31.4 31k 
1947 3 li 3677 5, 2305 2305 
1948 2 6 345 1 2304 2304 
1949 af 5 Seas 1 2406 2.6 
1950 a 3 oy dy | 1 2202 22e2 
1951 il 43 4.06 33 18.6 18.6 
1952 Ly 36 3032 i 19.4 19.4 
1953 20 T. 305k A ig Allok Pa pad 8 
1954 16 55 348 11 19.4 19.4 
1952 16 54 3.30 16 20,0 20.0 
1956 20 67 303k 14 20.8 20.8 
1957 18 61 3.40 13 21.0 21.0 
1958 21 69 Soe Neade Fle NeGe 
2. United Kingdom 

1935 4 8 1.90 Nee 36.8 36.8 
1936 2 3 1.40 Nee 36.9 36.9 
1937 2 k ny 4g Nee 27.0 270 
1938 2 4 Zel3 Nee 27.0 27.0 
1939 > 4 1 2200 x Zi 27.0 
1947 5 10 3064 2 a ah 2205 
1948 al 5 3231 al 2205 2205 
1949 L 3 5 oh3 1 22.5 Zee 
1950 1 3 3072 ue 22.0 22.0 
agoL 10 AL 4k fé 18.1 16,1 
1952 10 SE 3423 6 18.3 18.3 
1953 17 58 Zehk 11 Teo 18.5 
1954 14 50 3046 9 18.3 18.3 
1955 14 L6 Zadt 8 18.2 18.2 
1956 18 60 3033 12 19.5 19.5 
1957 15 53 347 10 19.4 19.4 
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Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 


United Kingdom 


Year Volume Value 
1935 71.0 6363 
1937 83.9 73.7 
1939 85.8 82.9 
1949 5720 Det 
951 96.5 96.0 
1954 927 92.1 
1955 86.3 86.7 
1956 89.2 89.0 
1957 86.2 88.1 
1958 76.0 (ere 


5 than 500 
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Table 20 


Imports: Clothi wool, knitted, infants' and children's, n.o.p. 
('000) 


Tariff Item 568 (sec. 3327) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. 3 %/1b. 
1. Total 

1951 9h 540 5476 107 19.8 19.8 
1952 83 368 hek2 (i 21.5 Zieo 
1953 130 638 489 135 alen 21.2 
1954 110 548 eI 109 19.9 19.9 
1955 106 502 he75 101 20.1 2.1 
1956 Lis Deo 4,260 13 21.5 21.5 
1957 122 581 4e76 127 21.8 21.8 
1958 110 508 h4e62 Nee NeBe Nee 


2- United Kingdom 


1951 86 1,90 5671 88 18.0 18.0 
1952 70 307 4e36 55 18.0 18.0 
1953 111 546 4.90 98 18.0 18.0 
1954 95 489 py bee 88 18.0 18.0 
1955 90 rat 4.89 79 18.0 18.0 
1956 90 L418 4266 12 18.0 18.0 
1957 94 4,50 4e76 81 18.0 18.0 
1958 65 317 4.86 NeSe eae NeBe 
3. United States 
1951% h 19 5,28 7 35.0 35.0 
1952 6 21 36/5 d/ 25.0 35,0 
1953 6 25 hel 9 3520 3520 
1954 4 16 4.03 5 33-9 339 
1955 4 16 4.09 6 35.0 35.0 
1956 5 2k 440 8 35.0 35.0 
aN by 2) 23 4239 8 35.0 35.0 
1958 6 27 4.66 NeGe Nee NheBe 
4e Belgium & Luxembourg 
19512 . 15 9.66 5 35.0 35.0 
1952 2 14 8.15 5 35.0 35.0 
1953 3 25 8.02 9 S50 3520 
1954 3 18 6.51 6 35.0 35.0 
1955 3 19 6.47 fi 35.0 35.0 
1956 6 36 5218 aks) B5eU 35.0 
1957 8 50 5292 17 35.0 3520 
1958 14 80 5ei> Neae Node Nede 


Te ie ieee en Se i ae a 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbse $ lb. 
Japan 
1951* 2 6 Bory 3 5246 5206 
1952 4 14 Boe 8 Seige ery. 
1953 L 26 3271 14 5D ok 5301 
1954 if 16 2048 6 39.0 39.0 
Ihe i 16 2430 6 3540 35.0 
1956 9 28 3200 10 35.0 35.0 
1957 7 “ash 3221 i 35.0 35.0 
1958 11 17 1.54 Neo. NeBe Nee 
Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 
Belgium & 
United Kingdom United States Luxembourg 
Year Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value 
1951* 91.8 90.9 3.9 3.6 ig 2.8 
1954 86.8 8962 307 320 205 363 
1955 854 87 9 3e7 ines 208 38 
1956 coe 7905 hel hed 5k 6.8 
aie byt) 77 ok 77 oh Lok 4.0 6.9 8.5 
Japan 

Year Volume Value 
1951* 1.8 ap) 
1954 6.0 3.0 
17>) 6.6 See 
1956 8.1 bye) 
1957 503 550 
1958 10.0 303 


Biot available prior to 1951 


Bo7 


Table 21 


rts: Clothing, wool, knitted, women's and girls’, n.o.p. 
(000) 


Tariff Item 568 (s.c. 3328) 


Year 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1951* 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1951* 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1951* 
1952 
1953 
1954, 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Duty 
Collected 


615 
D40 
758 
981 
1,084 
1,139 
1,175 


Unit 
Value Value 
$ 1b. 
i. Total 
3,OL4 9.63 
2,556 8.29 
3,623 8.58 
4,782 vr pai IL 
ey trey 8.69 
5,171 8.12 
5 205 7056 
4,759 Tet 


Nee 


2e United Kingdom 


2,648 9.40 
2,089 8.34 
3,017 8677 
4,089 9450 
1,068 9.11 
3,9ki 8.37 
3,805 7.81 
3,070 7.78 


477 
376 
543 
(eM 
‘Ce 
fal 
685 


Nee 


3, United States 


166 8.71 58 
258 6.80 90 
PG AN 6.26 95 
221 6.32 fi 
212 6.43 7h 
266 6.38 93 
314 5238 110 
292 6.09 NeSe 
4, Austria 

ll4 ay fants: 40 
90 8.72 32 
176 8.58 62 
231 9.42 8&1 
296 11.86 104 
370 14.31 Lee 
38h 11.58 ido 
3h1 Loan) Nea. 
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Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


Dutiable 
Value 


SESSRS 


® 
OOF WO EH 


NO 
ise) 
® 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. : S71b. 
5. italy 
1951* 5 65 14.51 23 35.0 35.0 
1952 4 67 15.70 23 35.0 35.0 
1953 5 90 17.07 31 351 3501 
1954 8 118 15.35 Al 35.0 35.0 
1955 14 Loe 1356 67 35.0 35.0 
1956 15 204, 13.20 yas 35.0 3549 
1957 33 306 9.16 107 35.0 35.0 
1958 65 480 7 oh3 Pee eae Nee 
6. Japan 
1951* * “ oo - “= = 
1952 at 2 3036 nF 5309 5309 
1953 3 16 5250 8 49k AG ok 
1954 17 oy) 3.51 23 38.5 38.5 
1955 56 232 416 81 35.0 35.20 
1956 69 276 4,00 97 35.0 35-9 
1957 49 196 3.99 69 35.20 35.0 
1958 719 236 2098 NeBe Nee Niae 
Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 
United Kingdom United States Austria 
Year Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value 
1951* 89.1 87.0 6.0 565 25) 3.7 
1954 82.3 855 657 4.6 hel 48 
1955 76.5 80.2 5 el he2 4e3 58 
1956 Thel 76.3 6.5 Sel hel Ted 
L957 7067 7301 S55 6.0 48 Tok 
1958 59.45 6405 Te2 6.1 4.8 T2 
Italy Japan 

Year Volume Value Volume Value 
1951* L& 2e2 ~~ ek 
1954 1.5 205 Ben hee 
1955 20h 3.8 9.6 hed 
1956 2h 309 10.8 503 
1957 he9 509 an 3.8 
1958 9.7 10.2 11.9 5.0 


Not available prior to 1951 


Year 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1951* 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1951* 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Value 


Unit 


Value Collected 


$/1b. 


1. Total 


3.47 
3.66 
3091 
hel 
3.60 
3.09 
428 
435 


e Japan 
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Duty 


194 
132 
206 
210 
186 
25h 
256 


Nee 


Table 22 


Imports: Clothing, wool, knitted, men's and boys', n.o.p. 
(000) 


Tariff Item 568 (s.ce 3329) 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


Dutiable 
Value 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. 3 $/1b. 
5 italy 
1951* a tuk 239k ich 3409 3409 
1952 1 6 9.62 2 35.0 3540 
1953 1 4 7.00 | 2 35.0 350 
1954 af 12 13.68 4 35.0 3520 
1955 2 14 730 2 35.0 35.0 
1956 6 42 75k 15 35.0 35.0 
yy, iby) 80 he2l 28 35,0 35.0 
1958 36 lls 3213 Nae Nee Nee 
Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 
United Kingdom United States Japan 

Year Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value 
1951* 92.1 94.8 5.0 2.3 - - 
1954 85.3 &7.0 eT 2.8 Pd a: Zee 
2959 78.2 82.4 5-8 3.0 Tel Toh 
1956 756 (Med ie 309 720 604 
1957 68.2 Lied hed 326 8.9 505 
1958 60.1 68.9 hed hel 726 pre 

Italy 
Year Volume Value 
iosim cick cick 
1954 0.6 1.2 
£955 1.5 1.6 
1956 206 3.6 
57. 9.4 6.9 
1958 15.6 9.3 


ANot available prior to 1951 
kkLess than 500 
kk Less than 0.05 p.ce 
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Table 23 
Imports: Clothing, synthetic textile fibre, knitted, 
infants and children's, ne0.D. A 
(000) ; 
Tariff Item 568 (sec. 3386) 


Duty as per cent of | 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value ; 
lbse $ $/1b. 
ue Total 
1951* 12 433.064 8 19.7 1967 
1952 i aS 43 3.28 1i 2hel 2he7 
953 42 101 22 rH 265 265 
1954 21 66 3011 20 31.0 31.0 
1955 36 108 2099 31 28.4 28.4 
1956 25 80 3016 23 28.7 . 28.7 
1957 Bo 105 3.18 ope 29.8 2928 
1958 24 8h Br sil Nede Nee Nee 


2. United Kingdom 


1951" at 38 3.59 7 18.0 18.0 
1952 9 26 3203 5 18.0 18.0 
1953 21 50 1.90 9 18.0 18.0 
1954 7 16 2037 3 18.0 18.0 
1955 20 42 2010 8 18.0 18.0 
1956 10 30 2e91 = 18.0 18.0 
1957 13 32 2041 6 18.0 18.0 
1958 2 8 3635 Nee Nee Nee 
3. United States 
1951* 1 ie’ | 34g) 1 35.0 35.0 
ug952 5 17 3278 6 35.40 3520 
1953 15 50 3436 18 35.0 3520 
1954 13 Ady 3052 15 35.0 35.0 
1955 16 65 416 23 3520 35.0 
1956 dale 46 4205 16 3540 35.0 
1957 16 69 4.37 2h 35.20 35.0 
1958 14 64, he56 Nee eG. Nede 
Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 
United Kingdom United States 

Year Volume Value Volume Value 

1951* 91.4 90.0 8.5 9.0 

1954 31.1 2367 5925 67.2 

1955 5b ek 38.9 43.0 5967 

1956 40.3 By irce Boe Siel 

1957 40.6 30.8 48.3 66.3 

1958 9.5 9.0 58.4 758 


KNiot, available prior to 1951 


Table 24 
Imports: Clothing, synthetic textile fibre, knitted, 
women's and girls', n.o.p. 
(1000) 
Tariff Item 568 (sece 3387) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $/1b. 

1. Total 
1951" L6 191 el? 50 26.1 26.1 
LI52 65 2/8 he28 8h 30.1 3081 
1953 85 Ali 485 130 i Eee 31.3 
1954 qi 384 4096 124 3204 32004 
1955 106 525 he95 169 3202 3202 
1956 147 694 hel3 235 3329 3309 
1957 198 920 4.65 309 336 336 
1958 233 1,102 he73 Nae Node Nee 


2. United Kingdom 


1951% 30 100 3.32 18 18.0 18.0 
1952 22 719 3059 14 18.0 18,0 
1953 2 90 3.38 16 18.0 18.0 
1954 17 60 3.01 Li 18.1 18.1 
1955 23 87 3.76 16 18.1 18.1 
1956 9 LA 5.02 8 18.0 18.0 
1957 15 76 5ell 14 18.0 18,0 
1958 9 41 hed7 Nee Nede Neae 
3, United States 
1951* 16 90 5675 31 3540 3520 
1952 43 198 4-63 69 3540 3540 
1953 59 322 550 113 350 3520 
1954 60 320 5032 i12 35.0 3540 
1955 81 1,20 Del? 147 35.0 35.20 
1956 135 627 4265 219 3540 35.0 
Vey! 173 809 4.68 283 350 3540 
1958 209 985 4e7O0 Hi, & NeBe Nee 


Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 


United Kingdom United States 
Year Volume Value Volume Value 
1951* 6546 5202 3hel 47 40 
1954 214 15.5 778 83 eh 
1955 Zlel 16.5 7668 80.0 
1956 6.0 6.4 92,0 90.4 
1957 705 8.2 87 ok 87.9 
1958 308 367 89.8 8993 


‘Not available prior to 1951 
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Table 25 
Imports: Clothing, synthetic textile fibre, knitted, men's and boys', 


Ne OoDe 
(000) 


Tariff Item 568 (s.c. 3388) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $ $71b. 
1. Total 
1951+ 38 99 2.61 28 28.4 284 
1952 30 80 2.66 25 31.6 31.6 
1953 OM 146 2653 hi 2768 2728 
1954 46 122 2664 38 30.8 30.8 
1955 15 119 Decl 36 2907 2927 
1956 85 160 Leo/ 52 32.5 3205 
D957 73 185 2053 62 3323 3303 
1958 119 233 1.95 Ne ae Ne Be Ne Ge 
2. United Kingdom 
1951* ly 39 2.81 i 18.0 18.0 
1952 L 16 3.96 3 18.0 18.0 
1553 21 61 2093 Eh 18.0 18.0 
1954 9 30 3022 5 Lore 18.0 
1955 13 37 2288 7 18.0 18.0 
1956 g 2k 2059 h 18.0 18.0 
L957, 7 18 2.56 3 18.0 18.0 
1958 rs) 21 2059 Ne Ge Ne Ge Ne Be 
3. United States 
1951* 2h, 60 2049 21 35.0 35.0 
1952 26 64 2046 23 3520 3520 
1953 37 84 2031 30 3520 3520 
1954 oy 92 2eh9 32 3540 35.0 
1955 32 82 2.58 Pay, 35-0 35.20 
1956 a: 95 3.02 33 35-0 3520 
bi! 48 148 3209 52 3520 3520 
1958 55 159 2.86 Ne Be Tle Be Ne Ge 
he Japan 

1951* - - - - - - 
1952 = = - - - - 
1955 - - - - - - 
1954 - - - os “ = 
LISS - = - - - - 
1956 L5 4,0 290 ly 3520 3520 
1957 12 1 Ik h 3520 35.0 
1958 h2 31 ore Ne Ge Ne Be Ne Se 
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Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 


United Kingdom United States Japan 
Year Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value 
195" 36.2 39.0 63.8 60.8 - ~- 
1954 20.0 ahek 80.0 75.6 = ~ 
1955 28. 8 ois 0 Tle ad: 68. 8 age a 
1956 1O5:/ We7 36.8 59-3 52h 2562 
1957 9.8 10.0 6560 71969 16.5 Beal 
1958 6.8 9.0 h6.4 68.2 Cer: 13.5 


*Not available prior to 1951 


Table 26 


rts: Garments, knitted, nop. 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 568 (sece 3514*) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $ $/1b. 
i Total 
1935 3h2 fae: Ze 09 Ne Be 276 5 Ze 3 
1936 396 867 2.19 Nee 2705 2705 
1937 336 867 2058 Ne Ge 2hek 2hek 
1938 297 787 2265 Ne de 24.0 24.0 
L239 296 739 2250 tye 23.3 23.3 
1947 819 3,854 4,70 892 etek 236 
1948 528 3,216 6209 613 19.1 19.1 
1949 68h 3,809 Sat TAL 19.5 Lie 
1950 1,216 ee Wee: le 26 1,025 19.8 19.8 
1951 2 12 aa30 3 Pre PR 250k 
1952 2 6 2095 z 3002 30.2 
ie Sep: 2 9 he22 Z 26.5 26.5 
1954 a Ly 7259 3 21.9 21.9 
1955 3 15 548 L, 2544 25k 
1956 18 Ld 2042 ar B2ee Slee 
957 12 35 eT 10 31.6 31.6 
1958 7 2k, 3426 Ne Be Ne Ge Nhe Be 
2. United Kingdom 
1935 293 569 1.94 Ne Ae 2zel a2el 
1936 AL 667 eel Ne de Zeek 2202 
1937 268 677 2052 Ne Be 18.3 te.3 
1938 22h 609 Ze Pies Ne ae Leet 16a 1 
939 200 548 2e7Th oo 18.0 18.0 
1947 376 2,232 509k 32h U4.5 15.0 
194.8 477 3,008 6.31 540 179 18.0 
1949 604 53502 5-80 630 18.0 18.0 
1950 150/35 4,638 he32 835 18.0 18.0 
1951 a 9) 216652 2 LS.0 18.0 
1952 x 2 2e12 7K 18.0 18.0 
1953 u 5 £.o7 nt 18.0 18.0 
195k L a Liege 2 18.0 18.0 
Lhe hs 1 8 8.92 2 18.2 LB 
1956 ah 7 8.48 ni 18.0 18.0 
S957 A fd 8.52 al 18.0 18.0 
1958 2 tet he 7O Ne Ge Ne Ge Ne Ge 
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OL — ——— 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 


lbs. $ $/1b. 
« United States 


1935 15 42 2.88 Ne Be 50.7 50.7 
1936 4,3 Sh, 1.96 Ne Be 48.4 48.4 
1937 29 66 2.28 Ne Ae L628 46.8 
1938 33 2 2015 Ne ae 4506 15.6 
1939 67 123 1. 8h 48 3943 39-3 
1947 428 130) 3656 536 Shed beres 
1948 47 179 3278 63 3520 3520 
1949 70 250 3.58 88 35.20 3520 
1950 128 421 3429 ne 35.0 35.0 
1951 7k ed he25 aN 3520 3520 
1952 Al 3 2.76 7 35.0 35.9 
she a a 5 3019 2 35-0 35.0 
1954 1 3 3.62 il 3520 3520 
1955 a 5 4.88 i 35.0 3520 
1956 2 9 3657 a 3520 3520 
if 2 | 3-71 2 35.0 35-0 
1958 ef 6 4.57 Ne Be Ns Be Ne de 
he Germany" 
1935 ot 12 ae 60 Ne Be hile L Lhe 4 
1936 8 17 ee be Ne Be 46.2 46.2 
1937 5 14 2.67 Teas 4503 45.3 
1938 ave 43 Seid Ne Ae h2e5 h2e5 
1939 3 i 3634 4 3565 3565 
1947=-5h, No imports 
1955 at 2 Re23 1 35,0 35.0 
1956 Ww 23 1662 8 35.20 35.0 
a95i, 8 Av 1.74 5 3520 3500 
1958 Z 3 1.78 Ye ae Nhe Ge Ne Be 
Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 
United Kingdom United States Ge 
Year Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value 
1935 8528 79.6 43 bed 1.3 ta 
1937 79.8 16.3 8.6 740 1.6 ey 
1939 6726 The2d 2265 16.6 Lee 1.6 
1949 88.3 91.9 10.4 6.6 ~ ” 
1951 oy 1200 2309 1369 cs es 
1954, 51.9 Tie. 48.1 22.9 me Ss 
1955 35 ek Sao Alef 19.3 36.4 14.8 
1956 he7 16.4 ee 19.5 1963 5209 
1957 6.5 20.0 15.8 a Wen 70.7 he 3 
1958 30.6 Lhel 16.6 2302 rag Pip 1236 


*Prior to 1951 included s.c. 3072, 3073, 307k, 3327, 3328, 3329, 
3386, 3387 and 3388; beginning in 1958 includes s.c. 3245 
Less than 500 
Beginning in 1951, West Germany only 
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Table 27 


Imports: Knitted goods, neOeDPe 


(1000) 
Tariff Item 568 (s.c. 352k) 
Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $ $/1b. 
1. Total 
1935 ihe’ 109 bey AS Ne Ae 40.3 40.3 
1936 11, 104 0.91 Ne ae 36.8 36.8 
1937 152 177 1.6 Ne ae Pastas 28.5 
1939 60 2 0.70 19 hhe2 Lhe2 
1947 58 107 1.85 pps L7oh 48.0 
1948 86 122 1.42 AL 3304 3304 
1949 92 125 1.36 2 B5e9 3369 
1950 Xe) 81 2.03 26 32-8 3268 
1951 3h, 62 1.80 22 3h.7 34.7 
1952 53 92 1.74 32 Zhe Bho 
1953 Dil 125 Cand 43 34-3 34.3 
1954, 89 5 2.19 67 3h e5 34.5 
1955 161 298 1.86 102 Bho Bhe2 
1956 230 432 1.88 146 3309 33-9 
ibe y, 268 L475 NATH! 163 3he2 Bhe2 
1958 363 — 656 eon Ne Ge Ne Ge Neae 


2. United Kingdom 


1955 4,5 48 1.08 Tigee PAIS 22.5 
1936 79 55 0.70 Ne Be 22.3 22.3 
1937 114, 116 1.02 Ne ae 18.3 18.3 
1938 107 86 0.80 Ne Ge Be 18.1 
1939 33 18 0.55 3 18.0 18.0 
1947 2 3 1.30 * dine: 15.0 
1948 3 12 3.71 2 18.0 18.0 
1949 3 8 3.19 af 18.0 18.0 
1950 h 10 2.59 2 18.0 18.0 
1951 * 2 4.08 * 18.0 18.0 
1952 it 3 2.93 at 18.0 18.0 
1953 2 5 2.93 1 18.5 18.5 
1954 2 6 3203 ue 18.0 18.0 
1955 10 15 1.45 5 18.0 18.0 
1956 17 29 1.69 5 18.0 18.0 
1957 12 22 1.86 Fi 18.0 18.0 
1958 5 9 1.78 Ne Se Ne Be Nie Se 
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Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $ 1d. 


3- United States 


2955 27 5h ele Ne Be 58.0 58.0 
1936 BL 41 He 29 Ne Ge Boek 52k 
Bh ye 29 LY ile 66 Tle Be Ble 2 S14 2 
1938 21 28 1.36 Me Ge 55.0 55.0 
1939 Page 23 0.87 15 63.8 63.8 
1947 56 104 1.87 whe L8.4 L8.k 
1948 83 110 1.34 39 350 35.0 
1949 89 at7 io. Al 350 350 
1950 36 70 1.96 25 35.20 35.0 
1951 3h, 60 1.77 au 3520 3520 
1952 52 89 1.7. sue 35.0 3520 
1953 55 120 Zeid 42 35-0 350 
1954 87 189 Cal 66 35.0 3520 
1955 150 281 1.87 98 2060 3520 
1956 210 398 1.90 159 3520 3520 
1957 249 413 aS 155 3520 35.0 
1958 341 622 1.82 ede Ne Ge Ne Ae 


Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 


United Kingdom United States 
Year Volume Value Volume Value 
any eis 5905 Lhe2 3502 19.2 
ieee) hes 6546 19.3 2765 
2709 54.2 42.5 Ll. '7 556 
1949 268 6.6 9742 9304 
1951 lel 205 98.5 96.7 
1954 2e3 302 97et 96.8 
1955 6.2 hed 9365 94.0 
1956 Teh 607 91.3 92.0 
A oy he5 L.7 92.9 9322 
1958 14 1.3 93.7 94.7 


*Less than 500 
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Table 28 


Imports: Socks and stockings, wool 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 568a(i) (sec. 3322) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doZ.e pre $ $/doZe pre ® 
1. Total 
Uae ole 97 305 3287 Ne ae heb hheb 
1936 108 431 > e 97 Ne Be 2. es hea L 
293 124 pyral hel9 fede 24.8 2428 
1938 127 5A. 4.03 Ne As 256k Pag ae 
1939 122 475 3-91 120 2508 2502 
S9K 7 is 2,333 6.58 495 pLet 21.2 
1948 310 2,099 6.78 461 22.0 2260 
1949 232 1,396 6.02 31, 2225 2205 
1950 376 1,839 4.88 43h 236 23.6 
1951 23k, 1,586 6.78 349 2220 22.0 
1952 243 Luo he 75 27h 23.8 238 
1953 359 1,625 5.08 431 2326 23-6 
195k 276 1,470 5633 BLO. “98,4 2301 
955 236 te oe, 5013 310 2209 2209 
1956 21,3 a He Bg 5081 326 See. ri Pal bl 
Bho lag 23k, 1,349 5e 77 ae C30 2301 
1958 230 1,320 De 75 Ne Ae Ne Ge Ne de 


2. United Kingdom 


1935 96 368-3085. Ne ae bhe3 Le 3 
1936 107 42h 3096 Ne Be 42.2 202 
1937 123 oLh he 18 Ne ae Zhe 5 ahre 5 
1938 126 506 4eOL Ne de ale 8 he 8 
A939 nel A7L 3090 pike hed 2he9 
1947 28h, 1,891 6.66 348 18.4 18.4 
1948 308 2,087 6678 Es7e ye 2g 21.9 
1949 231 1,394 6.02 313 22.5 22.5 
1950 21D 1,830 4.87 431 2305 2305 
1951 233 1,580 6.78 ashe 22.0 
1952 242 1,147 he 75 272 2367 2367 
1953 356 1,797 5205 419 233 233 
1954 ato 1,464 5033 338 aged. 2301 
19>> 235 1,343 5072 305 22.7 22.7 
1956 2h0 1,388 5.79 315 22a 22.7 
Ved! 230 BIS ys) 5e76 301 2207 2207 


1958 225 1,291 5673 Ne Ge Ne Ge Ne Be 
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Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 


United Kingdom 


Year Volume Value 
hy EL 98.9 98.3 
1937 9922 98.8 
1939 99.4, 99-2 
1949 99-9 99.8 
Ay pep Wel 99.6 
1954 ei 99.6 
Here ae PS 99-1 
1956 98.5 98.3 
1957 98.5 98.2 


1958 98.1 979 


Table 29 


Imports: Socks and Stockings, Cotton 
(t000) 


Tariff Item 568a(ii) (sec. 3065) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doZ.e pre 3 $/doze Dre 
ge roval 
1935 Ji 3 2.99 Tie Se bby B5ee 
1936 2 ti wr 41 Nhe Ge 16. dj L6 asl 
od h ar Bet) Ne Ge 2567 25e7 
1938 8 20 2-70 Ne Ge Pet hd 2105 
1939 5 13 2266 3 26.2 200d 
1947 Lid 1.80 3634 Nes LO.1 5309 
1948 101 423 420 ly, 26.9 2756 
1949 56 251 ey Fe) 62 24.8 24.8 
1950 97 372 shies 80 214 PAY, 
1951 Til 633 Break 161 P49 SY 2505 
1952 171 558 she 156 2109 2729 
o953 298 905 shies: 282 las Shine. 
1954 297 889 2099 283 31.8 31.8 
1955** 310 982 3.17 312 31.8 31.8 
2. United Kingdom 
1935 ne 2 3.06 Ne Be 49.3 49.3 
1936 2 6 36 33 Ne Ge Ll. i Hab 3 
1938 7 19 2.66 Nee a 18.5 
1939 4 alg 2.68 2 19.3 19.3 
1947 22 123 5.49 “ 0.1 26.8 
1948 52 287 ores. 50 Leo 18.0 
1949 Ss. 190 5-43 34 18.0 18.0 
1950 81 322 3.96 58 18.0 18.0 
1951 106 L407 3.86 68 16.8 16.8 
1952 86 308 3258 48 15.8 15.8 
1953 12h 107 3429 64, 15.8 15.8 
1954 119 369 dla. 58 15.8 is. 


1955** 115 353 3.06 56 15.8 15.8 
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Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doZe pre $ $/doze pre 


« United States 


1935 + * Zonk apes 954 95-4, 
1936 a 4 De 59 Nle Ge 90. i’ 90. 1 
1937 2a * 21:7 Nees 82.0 82.0 
1938 * 2 26322 Ne Be The3 The3 
1939 a in 2015 1 66.5 66.5 
1947 121 354 eS: Lge Shel Dive 
1948 L9 135 2eiG 64 L722 L472 
1949 25 oy) 2019 28 L609 L6.9 
1950 15 49 3e22 Pads 43.3 43.3 
io. 65 225 3.46 Le 11.3 41.3 
1952 8h 2h,7 2093 106 Hoon Lex 
7 Oe Hig L489 2.83 215 4.0 Lhe O 
1954 73 L499 2288 217 4326 43.6 
1955** 180 566 Spal 234 Alek hl 
Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 
United Kingdom United States 
Year Volume Value Volume Value 
1935 762 7T8eL 6.4 5k 
LIST 8367 ST ok 7) ds / 
4939 83.0 83.6 10.0 8.0 
1949 62.2 7528 3726 235 
1951 61.9 64.3 35e. 3565 
1954 39.9 in 5 58.3 56.1 
19550 37.2 3549 58.1 5766 
1956 a lett 3542 574 58.3 
a) 3609 35 ek 58.3 59.8 
1958 3L.8 290k 6he1 6526 


*Less than 500 
A¥after 1955 sub-divided under s.c. 3062 and 3063 (see Tables 30 and 31) 
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Table 30 


Imports: Socks and Stockings, Cotton, Women's and Children's 
P7300) 


Tariff Item 568a(ii) (sec. 3062) 


Year 


1956* 
1957 
1958 


1956* 
A ey 
1958 


1956* 
1951 
1958 


Volume 
doze pre 


Unit 
Value Value 
$/doZe pre 
de. TOoveL 
558 3.12 
L59 320k 
4,80 3205 


275 
236 
219 


225 
193 
222 


Duty 
Collected 


161 
Bs 
Ne Ae 


2. United Kingdom 


3012 
3007 
3201 


Ld, 
oY 


Ne Ge 


3. United States 


2093 
2290 
2098 


Ne de 


Duty as per cent of 
Dutiable 
Value 


Total 
Value 


28.9 
28.7 
Ne Ge 


1529 
15.8 


Ne Be 


431 
4303 


Nee 


*Prjior to 1956 included under s.c. 3065 (see Table 29) 
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28.9 
28.7 
Ne ae 


1509 
15.8 
Nee 


431 
43.3 


Nhe Ge 


Tariff Item 568a(ii) (sec. 3063) 


Year 


1956* 
1957 
1958 


1956* 
ANG 
1958 


1956* 
1h sede 
1958 


Volume 
doze pre 


Unit Duty 
Value Value Collected 
$/dozepre 
Ly -LOCGL 
344, Sr hele 121 
305 aeec 13 
387 ae L6 Ne ae 


2. United Kingdom 


42 2675 7 
55 2.62 5 
36 Ae 87 Ne Ae 


3. United States 


300 367] ly, 
26h, 3048 aes) 
348 Be 5h Ne de 


Table 31 


rts: Socks and Stockings, Cotton, Men's and Boys! 
(1000) 


Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
oie 3502 
3609 36.9 
Ne Ge Neds 
15.8 ss 2) 
bry 1567 
Ne ae Ne ae 
3769 3769 
39.0 39.0 
The Be Ne Ge 


*Prior to 1956 included under sec. 3065 (see Table 29) 
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Table 32 


Imports: Socks and stockings, silk 
000 


Tariff Item 568a(ii) (sec. 32k4) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doZe pIre $ $/doze Pre 
Ll, Total 
1935 uN Le se 78 Ne Be L053 L023 
1936 1 11 136 96 Ne Ge 39 0 396 1) 
1937 1 11 ly. 60 Ne Ge 3765 3765 
1938 2 16 Te 82 Ne Ge hl. it hl. i 
1939 us 15 U,.98 3 2505 2505 
1947 ple tr 1,063 9.08 329 BieO 31.0 
1948 as 7 18.08 L reek eek 
1949 uh 16 Licat 3 2155 21.8 
1950 nF 21 21.09 5 21.9 2109 
1951 1 38 32.28 Fs) 20-4 20.4 
1952 1 2 35.56 3) 18.2 18.2 
Do 2 716 36.15 Wy rool 18.1 
1954 2 cae 39.69 13 EG ge isee 
1955 2 hs Lie LO 18 18.8 18.8 
1956 5 13D 47.05 25 aoe 1 18.7 
nie hey L 188 48.58 35 18.7 18.7 
1958 k 219 50.88 Ne ae Ne Be Ne ae 
2. United States 
1935 - ee) IOS? neat 42.7 4207 
1936 * 7 ak aly, Ne Be 39.8 39.8 
1937 _ $8 17.85 Teas 40.1 4O.1 
1938 1 13 8. 86 Ne Ge 46.2 46.2 
1939 1 120 17.36 3 2501 25el 
194,7 ih oP. 2 bE 9.03 Bai ek SieQ? 
1948 1 is 17.64 3 2hel ahek 
1949 * 13 28.40 3 2266 22.6 
1950 1 16 22-80 h 2365 23.3 
1951 1 Celts Peben 1 20.9 20.9 
1952 a 29 43255 6 1962 19.2 
1953 a 50 Palen’ 10 1905 19.3 
1954, 2 49 45099 9 19.1 iveu 
19D 2 8h 145.98 16 19.1 leek 
1956 2 121. 49.37 23 19.0 19.0 
1957 5) 170 52.64 32 19.0 19.0 
1958 L 199 53637 Ne ae Ne Ge Ne ae 
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Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 


United States 


Year Volume Value 
752 wre 56.5 
1937 5920 (ese 
1939 1009 82.2 
1949 Vis? 81.4 
1951 78.2 86.4 
1954 60.3 69.8 
1955 $53 88.9 
1956 85.9 90.1 
a5 7 83.4 90.4 
1958 86.6 90.9 


* Less than 500 
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Table 33 


Imports: Socks and stockings, synthetic textile fibre 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 568a(ii) (sec. 3382) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doze pYe g >/dOZe Pre 5 
Te OuaL 

1935 = Die lee tel! Dene 46.8 16.8 
1936 uy 5: 36 98 Nede L766 PAS 

1937 Ps rT Le 32 Ne de hed 2he2 
1938 al 2 2265 Ne ae Beek Shear 
1939 1 #4 ARAL rT: Li7e2 L7e2 
1947 Wh 776 5-40 266 Bh ek 38.4 
1948 39 282 7229 44: les A latt 
1949 Ld a feak: 87 21e5 2708 
1950 38 Pan bf | 5.68 59 Chee alee 
1951 235 1,656 7205 4.39 2625 26.5 
1952 5o7 3,090 Bel 830 26.8 26.8 
1953 633 oe ai 5.0% 1,043 2904 2904 
1954 528 BIN os Sas 898 2902 alien 
Mos 5 604, 3,816 6432 967 ae PAS PSS 

2. United Kingdom 

1955 * L heh Ne ae LOW LOW 

1936 aL 3 4,07 Ne Be 42.0 42.0 
13.7 ul 5 Rees Ne Be 18.0 1ss0 
1938 a 2 2-30 Ne de 18.4 18.4 
eo = ik dg = iieasal BES Pah 
a a4 16 82 ak ~ - ~ 

1948 ei 40 3.81 fé IG. 18.0 
Uy ESS, 10 OB: Belk 6 es jee 
1950 16 42 cebi 8 18.0 18.0 
1951 h9 239 4.89 LO 1G. 6: 16.6 

1952 135 fQee 502d ce 1568 Tae 
1s. 67 226 3.00 36 166) 16,1. 
1O5u Ll 295 4.38 BL 15.8 eG 


Ag55te 18h L,09h- ~ 5690 176 16.1 16.1 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doze pYrs > p/dOZe Pre $ 
3. United States 
1935 _ as 5.38 Ne Be They Tel, 
1936 35 * 3.80 Ne ae 64.6 6406 
1937 ‘) ee 53709 ede 78.8 7808 
1938 a 3 59k Meds 60.6 60.6 
1939 + ih Sela Ab 4720 47.0 
1947 128 693 beh 3 266 38.4 38.4 
1948 28 PARAL Senh 70 28.9 289 
1949 3h 280 8. 3h Sl 29.0 2920 
1950 22 174 7099 De 290k 290k 
1951 186 ee Tilepe 599 plsp alk 26eL 
ee 402 Peis egal ql 3002 2002 
1953 565 35018 5287 1,005 30.3 30-3 
1954 Hie 2,846 sre 857 30.1 30.1 
somes aerate, 2,659 6.48 We} 291 29.1 
Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 
United Kingdom United States 

Year Volume Value Volume Value 

Dey ie) 769 Toes iy Zao 
gS Boat, aa ale eo 
1939 22 Zhe 33e/ 5926 
1949 2500 10.7 7720 89.3 
1951 20.8 We (Ses 8565 
1954 8k one 90.7 92.5 

Wee oie 30.4 28.7 68.0 69.7 
1956 50.2 79 47.0 495 
ty DIeD ay ete SHS 38e2 
1958 Doel 51.9 Loe d hhe7 


*Less than 500 
*Kafter 1955 sub-divided under s.c. 3376, 3378 and 3379 (see Tables 
34, 35 and 36) 
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Year 


1956* 
1957 
1958 


1956* 
Uy be) 
1958 


1956* 
195 
1958 


Table 34 


orts: Socks and stockings, nylon, women's 
1000 


Tariff Item 568a(ii) (s.c. 3376) 


Volume 
doze pre 


207 
154 
oof 


Unit Duty 
Value Value Collected 
$/doze pre 
1. Lotal 
3, 2hh 5.93 704, 
Speen! 5elk 661 
25 oud: 4.67 Ne de 


2. United Kingdom 


1,791 5649 285 
27236 4.88 352 
1,556 he 35 nde 


3. United States 


1,382 6.67 597 
920 5099 276 
76k, 5258 Ne ae 


Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
Zit Pai | 
20.3 20.3 
Ne de Ne ae 
15-9 15-9 
156 8 155 8 
Nede Ne Ge 
28.8 28.8 
30.0 3060 
Nhe Ge The Ge 


*Prior to 1956 included under s.c. 3382 (see Table 33) 
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Tariff Item 568a(ii) (sec. 3378) 


Year 


1956* 
1957 
1958 


1956* 
Lgoy 
1958 


1956* 
ie 
1958 


Volume 
doZe Pre 


Unit Duty 
Value Value Collected 
§/doZePYe 
1.- Total 
438 4.82 U1 
165 jy 152 
581 hei? Ne ae 


2. United Kingdom 


31 6.55 5 
59 Bry at 2 
80 592 Tle Ac 


3. United States 


385 4.69 129 
Ye) 4.13 3D 
468 3.88 Ne Be 


Table 35 


Imports: Socks and stockings, synthetic fibre, men's 
(t000) 


Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
O2eu 32Ze8. 
32.6 32.6 
Ne Ge Nhe Be 
L5eo 1ba5 
Las 15.8 
Nees Ne Be 
3305 2305 
356 3546 
Ne ae Ne Gs 


*Prior to 1956 included under s.c. 3382 (see Table 33) 
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Table 36 


Imports: Socks and stockings, synthetic fibre, n.o.pe 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 568a(ii) (sec. 3379) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doz. pr. & ¢/doze pre 
le oval 

1956* 77 267 Zeht 82 30.9 30.9 
Ne haw 102 342 Seis Aa 32.6 32.6 
1958 104, a52 3240 Yece Ne Ge ighicir. 

2. United Kingdom 
1956* 28 70 2.50 eal Ly; Lal, 
ALS LW 32 75 e306 Lid 1567 Lonel, 
1958 35 90 2662 Tingle Ne Ge Teds 

3. United States 
1956* L7 186 3a9l 68 3604 3604 
OL, 69 256 Sela 96 3740 Siac 
1958 68 254 SP: Tis Be Dis te Tiede 


*Prior to 1956 included under sec. 3382 (see Table 33) 
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Table 37 


Imports: Gloves, cotton 
(000) 


Tariff Item 568b(2) (sec. 3064) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doze pre $ $/doz.pr. 
Yee lover 

1935 NeBe 687 Nee Nee Pap el Pisa 
1936 Neae 567 Neae Nee 25.0 Papi 9) 
1937 Nese 606 iva es NBs 2oen Ze 
1938 eae 515 eae Teas 2546 2526 
LEE Nea 456 Nae 123 26.9 2669 
1947 50 401 8.08 11 2el 25a 
1948 bY 493 8.39 Pe 18.7 OO oley 
1949 70 461 6.61 97 PANE RL 21Lel 
1950 17 686 5486 150 21.8 2i60 
1951 152 929 6.10 210 2246 2246 
1952 150 864 belD 202 23 04 2304 
1953 202 L072 spout 268 25.0 2530) 
1954 207 ie oy iers 285 25.0 2540 
ey: 233 ect 5.08 279 2370 2526 
1956 222 1,095 4.93 27 2307 2307 
1957 200 947 hel 227 2309 ead 
1958 183 775 423 NeBe Nee hide 


2. United Kingdom 


1935 Nee 2h Neds Nea. 2226 2240 
1936 Neae 26 Nee Yefs 22.0 2250 
1937 Neae 25 NeBe Net. 18.0 18.0 
1938 Neds 20 Neae Nae 18.1 18.1 
S39 Nee 27 Neds 5 18.1 18.1 
1947 4 358 Sart ~ - o 

1948 4,3 394 9.21 68 ily Pe 18.0 
1949 34 298 $.73 5k 18,0 18.0 
1950 57 402 7.09 (ee 18.0 18.0 
Jigjept 54 439 8.07 19 18.0 18.0 
1952 38 308 Spill 55 16,0 18.0 
255 49 362 734 65 18.0 18.0 
1954 2 271 8.53 49 18.0 18.0 
1955 29 2h9 ayafae 45 18.0 18.0 
1956 25 206 8,20 si 18.0 18.0 
1957 17 138 8.03 25 18.0 18.0 
1958 13 89 6.80 Neas NeBe nies 
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Year 


1935 
1936 
Tait 
1938 
oy, 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
jie bys 
1952 
1953 
1954 
Ly 
1956 
LADY 
1958 


1935 
1936 
193 
1938 
u 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1751 
1952 
hey, 
1954 
L9DD 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Volume 
doze pre 


Value 


Unit 
Value 
$/dozepre 


Duty 
Collected 


3, United States 


Nee 
NeGe 
Nede 
Nee 
Nee 
3057 
4.78 
3.12 
3.18 
6.73 
5.26 
5030 
4e76 
4.93 
he99 
he22 
448 


Nee 
Nede 
Nee 
Nee 


Le Czechoslovakia 


Nee 
Nee 
Nede 
Ne&e 
Nee 


6.48 
6.23 
5456 
5 oh5 
Deolk 
ehd 
10 
4el6 
1.00 
3075 
2elh 
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Nede 
Nede 
Nede 
Nee 
& 
12 
ag 
34 
58 
70 
9 
x 
18 
2/ 
37 


Nee 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


Dutiable 
Value 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doze pre p $/dozepre 

Be Germany®* 
2985 Nede 4,30 ewe ede 2540 25.0 
1936 Newe 299 hee. see 25k 25 
1937 nos 24,0 Nees Nede AJA) 25 
1938 Nea 141 eae NeBe 25.0 25.0 
aie: Nee 252 Neds 63 Pie ail ooer 
1947 - “ - ~ ~ = 
1948 : 2 : : “ : 
1949 ~ - - = - - 
1950 at 6 Bec a 3548 358 
1951 i I 502d 3 41k ray 
1952 a 5) 6.94 i 25.0 2540 
1953 Se) 203 Been one — 2540 25.0 
1954 56 334 5092 84 25el 25el 
1955 L0 241 6.04 60 25,0 25.0 
1956 34 a he 6.49 56 2540 2540 
LS, 2h, 163 6.70 rat 2540 2520 
1958 22 158 Veeck Nede Tiede Nee 

6, Italy 

1935 “ ~ = ms - = 
1936 - - - - - - 
1937 Ne&s 4 Nede Nee 2546 2546 
1938 Nee aly! NeBe Neae 25.0 2540 
bes) Nee 5 Nee 1 25.0 25.0 
1947 1 6 5.62 1 2540 2520 
1948 ak 5 493 ik 2540 25.0 
1949 is 6 496 1 25.0 25.0 
1950 8 45 5 ehD me 250 2540 
1951 14 82 5.64 20 25.0 250 
1952 11 64 Deve 16 25.0 2560 
1953 25 BL Dano 34 2520 250 
1954 30 183 6.06 4,6 25,0 2540 
1955 17 oe) 5057 23 2540 250 
1956 10 61 5283 15 25.0 25,0 
1957 7 43 SoD Noi 2540 250 


1958 6 2h 4a39 meas Nee eas 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doZe pre 3 $/doz.pr. 
7. Japan 
1935 NeGe 9 NeGe NeBe 28.4 28.4 
1936 NeBe 12 Neds Neae 2540 25.0 
1937 Nee 23 Nede Nee Per p) 2505 
1938 Neds 24 Neade Node 2540 25.0 
1939 Neds 40 Nels 10 250 25.0 
1947 - - - z - - 
1948 - ” ~ ~ 
1949 9 5 1.61 7 450 45.0 
1950 13 2/ 2e17 12 4520 45.0 
1951 17 36 Zell 16 4540 450 
1952 10 28 2092 13 45.0 L549 
1953 43 Bo 2023 43 45.9 450 
1954 43 122 2.83 39 31.9 31.9 
aby ss, 85 305 3258 76 2520 259 
1956 ao 190 309 48 25.0 2540 
1957 5k 204 3.78 el 2540 25.40 
1958 80 PGP 2.91 Ne&e Nedso NeBe 
Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 
United Kingdom United States Czechoslovakia 
Year Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value 
4955 N.Ge 345 Nae 0.6 ae 30.3 
1937 Nees haw Nede ied Ne@s bled 
1939 Teas 5.8 NeBe 73 Ties e3 
Abe) ye, 49.0 6407 ayes, ys a0) 14.7 
1951 Sherw | 47.2 703 8.0 2/9 oh 
1954 15.3 230 ll.2 9.6 hick kkk 
1955 12.3 21s dle? 11.4 (iP 6.2 
1956 a hs BAe 18.8 16.8 17.0 eek 9.8 
L957 8.6 14.26 sry, 12.2 19.5 15.4 
1958 tors 11.5 14.8 bel 301 Zel 
Germany*™ Italy Japan 
Year Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value 
1935 Nee 6225 Ne&s - Hees 1.4 
1937 NeBo 39.6 Nee O67 Nede oe. 
1939 Nes ypyry NeBe led Nede 8.9 
1949 = - REY La 13.4 33 
Lo 0.9 0.7 9 a0 §.8 ba: 3.8 
1954 Ze2 2922 14.5 16.0 20.8 1067 
ihe: 17.2 20.4 Te2 709 36.5 2568 
1956 i oy sy) 20.4 he7 505 24.6 174 
a ey eae 17.2 367 hed ZleW rate 
1958 11.9 20.4 3.0 Sas 4305 29.9 


&Less than 500 
tk&Beginning in 1952, West Germany only 
dhkkLess than 0.05 p.c. 
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Table 38 


Imports: Gloves, mitts and mittens, wool 
(000) 


Tariff Item 568b(2) (s.c. 3320) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doZe pre 3 $/doz.pr. 
1, Total 
1951* 99 AT 4.79 173 36.5 36.5 
1952 116 450 3289 161 S555 35.8 
£53 209 766 3.67 268 349 34.9 
1954 27k 917 53235 230 25el 25el 
1955 368 1,266 Zohh 313 247 24.7 
1956 4450 1,572 3.50 390 24.8 24.8 
1957 1422 1,476 3250 365 hel 2hel 
1958 320 1,110 Behl Ne&e Ned Nee 
2e United Kingdom 

1951* 7 52 Poy 9 18.0 18.0 
1952 10 57 5 h7 10 18.0 18,0 
13 5 80 5038 14 18.1 S51 
1954 1 80 5052 14 18.0 18.0 
1955 8 51 6.14 9 18.1 18.1 
1956 6 46 (eh2 8 18.0 18.0 
1957 5 45 8.75 8 18.0 18.0 
1958 5 38 7.97 Nes Nede Neale 

3. Hong Kong 
1951* ~ = “i a! 2 = 
1952 2 6 3057 4. 2520 25.0 
1953 23 13 322 18 25.0 2520 
1954 16 55 348 1A 2560 25.0 
1955 25 12 3,04 19 25.0 2520 
1956 70 221 Salt 55 26U 2520 
1957 106 308 2091 77 25.0 25.0 
1958 116 318 eeu gh Nede eae Nee 

Hog gee 

1951 15 120 787 30 2540 25.0 
1952 16 BL 5 03h 21 25,0 2520 
1953 22 128 ey fe by 2550 25.0 
1954 ral 108 5.18 2/ 25.0 25.0 
1955 30 143 4.73 36 25.0 25.0 
1956 42 201 4.79 50 250 25.0 
1957 36 158 442 40 2520 25.0 


1958 wu 63 4e57 Nee Nae Neade 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doze pre $ $/dozepr. 
5« Japan 
1951 76 291 3.85 131 4,520 4540 
1952 80 261 302/ 117 4520 45.0 
1953 137 1,07 2.97 183 4520 45.0 
1954 213 604, 2.8 158 26.1 20eL 
1955 297 93h Syn 233 25.0 25.0 
1956 Spal 1,020 3.18 255 25.0 25.0 
1957 255 828 3225 207 250 2520 
1958 174 605 3.48 Node Nee Nede 
Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 
United Kingdom Hong Kong Italy 
Year Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value 
1951* 7.2 ship : 2 15.5 25.h 
1954 53 sry! ordi 6.0 leds 11.8 
55 ee 4.0 6.7 ree? Be2 S| 
1956 1.4 209 15a) 14.1 9.3 12.5 
1957 1.2 Syl 251 20.9 8.5 1067 
1958 1.5 ory 36.2 28.6 4e3 Del 
Japan 

Year Volume Value 
1951 Tbe ain 
1954 T7el 65.9 
1955 80.6 TES: 
1956 7353 6409 
1957 60.4 56.1 
1958 5h e3 5h) 


kPrior to 1951 included under s.c. 3515 (see Table 40) 
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Table 39 


Imports: Gloves, synthetic textile fibre 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 568b(2) (s.c. 3380) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doz. pre $  $/doz.pr. 
1 lotaL 
1939 nea. 68 ma. 17 25,2 25.2 
1947 / 49 fers 2 he2 25.0 
1948 5 5D 6.83 i 2051 20.1 
1949 18 62 3 ki 18 28.9 28.9 
1950 Bik 106 Spy ae 29 21.0 27.6 
ike ese DS 207 3390 54 26.0 26.0 
1952 63 296 eld 83 Ziea 2729 
1b bye 140 592 4.25 196 Boek 33.1 
1954 157 650 4el5 200 30.8 30.8 
LS Bg 27k 1,040 3279 259 2hed 2he9 
1956 322 1,22h Shapsah 305 2he9 24,69 
1957 362 13315 3463 pei 2he9 2he9 
1958 360 15373 3.6) Nee Nee Neds 
2. United Kingdom 
1939" nea. ede eae ih 17.8 17.8 
1947 6 Al 6.73 om - Ba 
1948 3 2k, el? 4 18.0 18.0 
1949 3 15 6.19 3 18.0 18.0 
1950 8 42 5050 8 18,0 18.0 
1951 14 82 5285 15 18.0 18.0 
1952 7 54 8.16 10 18.0 18.0 
1953 7 55 Gaon 10 18.0 18.0 
1954 D 38 1097 ii 18.0 18.0 
1955 3 20 6.38 L 18.2 18.2 
1956 2 18 9-87 S 18.0 18.0 
aT 2 Ly 10.50 5 18.0 18,0 
1958 2 2/ 11.91 Nede Neae NeBe 
3. United States 

1939 ss nwa 12 Nede 3 2520 25.0 
1947 ik 5 10.63 1 2520 250 
1948 if 5 8.90 a 250 2520 
1949 L 9 13529, 2 250 2529 
1950 kk 6 Le AL 2 25.0 25.0 
1951 5 oy) Lheee 10 25.0 2520 
1952 10 115 11.22 2g 2563 2563 
1953 20 198 10.13 52 201 26.1 
1954 15 156 10.49 40 2585 2565 
LoDo 1s) 174 11,570 43 2520 2500 
1956 15 161 10.55 40 2520 2520 
1957 12 130 11.18 Sie 2540 25.0 
1958 19 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doZe pre > $/dozepr. $ 

4, Hong Kong 
1939* ~ 53 No imports 
1954 4 10 2286 3 2560 25.20 
1955 18 58 317 14 2540 25.0 
1956 61 201 3428 50 2540 25.0 
1957 110 363 JeoL 91 25.0 2520 
1958 132 42 3436 NeBe NeGe NeBe 

oe Germany=*& 
1939%§ —s nua 32 Neae 8 25h 25h 
1947 - - ~ - - - 
1948 “ ” ~ os - ~ 
1949 os ~ - - - = 
1950 = ox “ - “ ” 
1951 - = - “o = = 
1952 kek tek 6.92 hr 2503 2503 
1953 16 70 he2h 17 25.0 25.20 
1954 21 94 heh 2540 2520 
1955 18 75 elk 19 25.40 2520 
1956 22 11 4.98 28 25.0 2540 
1957 31 Lis 5058 43 2520 25.0 
1958 29 179 6.22 Neds Heads Tisde 

6, Italy 
1939% = 51 No imports 
1952 a 3 367 1 25.0 25.0 
1953 ih 9 6.87 2 2540 25.0 
1954 5 30 6.36 7 2540 25.0 
1955 6 35 582 9 2520 2560 
1956 t 38 5072 9 250 2540 
1957 12 58 5,01 1h 2540 2540 
1958 19 82 he 2d Neae NeGs Nee 
72 Japan 

1939 nae 22 eae 5 2540 25.0 
1947 “ ~~ os ~- “ - 
1948 boa o = = ee ox 
1949 10 17 Atay ae g 450 450 
1950 17 28 T67 13 4520 4560 
1951 23 39 1.64 17 45.0 45.0 
1952 7A 60 2e2l 2/ 450 450 
1953 91 248 Sele 112 4520 4520 
1954 107 315 2095 118 3740 37 26 
1955 213 67h, 3416 168 2520 25.0 
1956 ei 67h 320 169 25.0 2540 
L957 195 563 2089 1AL 2540 2540 


1958 147 429 2092 NheBe Ne@e Nede 
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Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 


United Kingdom 


Year Volume 
1939* Nae 
1949 14.0 
1951 2663 
1954 Syl 
1955 lel 
1956 0.6 
1957 04 
1958 0.6 

Ge 
Year Volume 
1939 Nee 
1949 - 
Lon = 
1954 13.6 
1955 6.6 
1956 720 
1957 8e5 
1958 8,0 

k. 


tkLess than 500 


khipepinning in 1952, West Germany only 


Value 


Od 
2he9 
3905 

509 

1.9 

1.5 

1.3 

200 


Value 


46.8 


United States 


Volume 


Ne&e 
369 
Sel 
905 
Dol 
eT 
302 
52 


Volume 


19] 


Value 


18.3 
14.8 
18.6 
24,0 
16.7 
BES rs 

99 
11.6 


Italy 


Value 


Hong Kong 
Volume Value 
202 1.5 
Oe7 506 
19.0 16.4 
30.4 27 6 
36.6 3202 
Japan 
Volume Value 
Neae 31.9 
56.8 28.0 
Abel 18.6 
68.0 48k 
778 64.8 
65.0 sya 
5308 4208 
40.8 31le2 


Prior to April 1, 1939 included under s.c. 3515 (see Table 40) 


Table 40 
Imports: Gloves, mitts and mittens, n.o. 
(000) 


Tariff Item 568b(2) (sece 3515*) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doZe pre $ $/dozepre 
1. Total 

1935 Nee L400 Neae Nee 2h.4 2hek 
1936 nvae 516 nea. Neade 24.4 2hek 
1937 NeGe 4,70 Nee Neds 2300 23.0 
1938 Neds 1,63 NeGe Nee 23.6 23.6 
1939 Node 330 Nee 86 26.0 26.0 
1947 238 217 765 12 503 25el 
1948 19 89 4.60 2h 2/30 28.0 
1949 91 335 3.66 153 39.9 399 
1950 56 234 4.2) 77 3269 3269 
L951 2 16 8.15 4 236k Zak 
1952 A 2s 6.97 if 2623 263 
1959 ti 46 6.82 a ie 2he5 2405 
1954 ly 75 5025 18 24.3 2403 
1955 13 77 5099 19 2hel 2heok, 
1956 19 NG 7 700 31 2366 230 
1957 29 189 488 46 2hel 2hel 
1958 68 263 3.87 eas eae Nee 


2. United Kingdom 


1935 Ne@e 180 Nee Nede 2260 226 
1936 Hees 149 NeBe Dee 2269 2265 
1937 Nede 158 Nee The He 186i 1663) 
1938 Nhe Be 114 Nede Nee 18.0 18,0 
1939 NeGe 86 Nee 16 18.1 TSesL 
1947 al anda 8.05 (rad — - 

1948 6 53 9.25 9 16.9 18,0 
1949 6 45 Teh? 8 Te. 18.0 
1950 12 75 6.04 13 16,0 18.0 
1951 kkk 3 11367 kk 18.0 18.0 
1952 xk 2 12.99 kk 18.0 18.0 
1999 1 5 8.53 1 18.0 18,0 
1954 2 11 6.68 2 18,0 18.0 
1955 it 6 76k iE 18,0 18,0 
1956 é) 26 8.06 5 18.0 18,0 
1957 2 23 9.93 4 18.0 18,0 
1958 2 15 7204 Neae Nede Neao 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doze pre $ $/dozeprs 
3. United States 
1935 Nee fi Ne@e Nee 39.9 39.9 
1936 Nede 14 sme ne as Ps ea 2Oed 
1937 Nede diss) Deas Nede PL G2 2542 
1938 ede 26 eae Gea isl oe L 
1939 Wiehe 2/ Nede i 2540 2520 
1947 6 36 5.90 9 Pipe th Ze. 
1948 ku 6 ilib-se ds 1 2540 2540 
1949 1 9 8.56 3 28.9 2609 
1950 i” g 6.50 2 2562 2545 
1951 2 a3 7.66 4 26.4 26.4 
1952 4 24 6.61 7 27.9 27.0 
1955 6 a7 6.60 9 2502 2562 
1954 12 60 Sell 15 2503 2503 
i>? 8 56 6.68 14 25.0 205U 
1956 11 82 Teh? 21 Pie 2560 
1957 20 120 6.10 30 25a 2540) 
1958 oS 36 edie Nee Nee Nee 
4. Japan 

i335 Nee 20 Nee NeBe 2560 25.0 
1936 NeBe 95 Nee Nee Zoe 25.1 
1937 Uae Sh Hess Nede 25 ohh 2 ek 
1938 Neae fii Node Neae 2509 2509 
1939 Nee 68 Node tb 2560 25.0 
1947 ~ = “ - - ~ 
1948 13 30 Zeol 14 4500 15.0 
1949 82 262 fara 118 4560 45.0 
1950 oy! 118 3.16 53 45.0 4520 
1951 - - = om ~ = 
1952 kk kk 2.64 kk L204 A204 
a953 ak ak 4e7h tok L5e1 A5eL 
1954 kkk 2 3623 1 30.8 30.8 
Uke bb) 8: 13 3.85 5, 25.0 2540 
1956 4 21 4.90 5 25.0 2540 
iar de fl 15 Fal Papfe yd 10 2520 25.0 
1958 22 69 3.07 NeBe Nee NeGe 
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Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 


United Kingdom United States Japan 

Year Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value 
1935 Nede 45209 Nee ayy Nee 520 
1937 NeGe CEP Neade S03 Neae 17-9 
VES, Nis ais 26.0 nde 851 Nee Zar 
1949 6.6 LES a) lead 2ef 89.7 78.8 
LAD AE 10.9 15.6 87 ok 82.2 = ~ 
1954 11.8 15.0 spas 80.0 ey) 202 
2950 6.3 8.0 6562 fps 26.4 16.9 
1956 17.3 19.9 Baye 62.3 2260 1365 
1957 6.0 12.3 50.9 63.6 40,0 2ie5 
1958 362 509 AOL 5203 32.9 obs lL 


f&Included s.c. 3380 prior to April 1, 1939 and s.c. 3320 prior to 1951 
fitLess than 500 
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Table Al 


Imports: Berets of wool, knitted and fulled 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 569a (5) (s.ce 3516) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doz. $ $/doz. 
l. Total 
1935@*@ 1 2 2.71 ede 5h8 54.8 
1936 5 fi 1.61 leas 66.5 66.5 
1937 dl 2 1.96 Nede 48.5 48.5 
1938 2 3 1.91 leas 59e2 5922 
1939 1 1 Ly, iL 70.9 1009 
1947 L 18 5022 3 18.8 18.8 
1948 2 10 4,268 2 250k 25 ok 
1949 ine Ad held 13 3027 30.7 
1950 fi 42 Pew as dels 26.0 26.0 
1951 9 57 6.47 14 245 2h5 
152 5 2/ 5.76 8 BBE 2553 
1953 8 42 5k7 13; 25 el 25 et 
1954 7 30 Le29 7 2301 eae 
955 12 ao 4.90 14 Pal CEB! 
1956 14 41) DeoD iy 2Lel peak 
1957 14 oie! Fe 30 16 els/ Plat 
1958 12 60 4.90 Nede Nede NeBe 


2. United Kingdom 


1935% k x he 50 neae 40.6 0.6 
1936 & x 3.28 Nee 23et 23.67 
1937 x sF 5.31 Neae 2062 2516 
1938 & kk 3.33 Neade 208k, 20e 
1939 ft & PLA & 201 2080, 
1947 3 ly 5.59 2 12hh, 1207, 
1948 iL 6 4e89 x 20.2 20.2 
1949 3 14 5019 3 20.2 20.2 
1950 4 uy? 4el9 3 20.2 20.2 
1951 5 31 6.10 6 e052 202 
1952 1 6 eT i 20,2 Geo 
1953 4 22 5.63 4 20.2 2.2 
1954 5 2k 4e39 5 20.3 20.3 
1955 9 16 5.02 9 20.3 20.3 
1956 12 63 5432 13 20.3 poss 
1957 12 65 548 th ee 2.2 
1958 9 ray bed Nede Nede Nee 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Volume Value Value Collected Value Value 
doze § $/doze > 
3. France 
Gene tS - - - - - 
1936 = < 2 - - - 
1938 i 2 iy ae . 65.1 spp 
1939 & kx Leo x (Ay {less 
1947 uy 3 hehd 1 40.1 LOL 
1948 x 2 Lao tb 29.6 29.6 
1949 1 6 459 2 3343 3555 
1950 P4 9 3.98 3 Sree BD 
1951 1 6 517 * Beez 3202 
1952 2 7 3.69 2 36.1 36.1 
UBS, 6 10 3032 4 svete: Bao 
1954 1 4 3300 2 37 ok iO gd 
Las Bis) 2 9 38h 3 3505 B5eD 
1956 2 6 OL 2 35.20 3520 
1957 2 7 4210 Z 3hel 3h.7 
1958 2 6 3433 NeBe Neae eae 
Percentage Distribution of Total Imports 
United Kingdom France 

Year Volume Value Volume Value 
19358 0.9 16 neds nea. 
1937 Leo 30.4 22.6 25 ek 
1939 10.0 18.4 348 3967 
1949 2569 323 12.0 Ole 
LESTE 5oy2 5D 1829 iba 
1954 71943 81.2 17.6 13.8 
1955 76.7 80.2 20.4 16,0 
1956 8h43 84.2 11.4 8.6 
uly 86.8 88.8 ath ay 8.9 
1958 71lel 68.9 14.3 9e7 


&Less than 500 
&&From June 13, 1935 
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S.C. 


SeGe 


S.C. 


Deu. 


S.C. 


S.C. 


APPENDIX F 


Imports of Knitted Goods*® from Japan, 
first four months of 1957, 1958, 1959 


17 


3072 Clothing, cotton, knitted, infants' and children's, 
NeOePeo 
Pounds Value - $ 
1957 (4 months) 90,874 118,813 
1958 J 79503 993209 
1959 : 87,510 105,009 
3073 Clothing, cotton, knitted, women's and girls', n.o.p. 
Pounds Value - $ 
1957 (4 months) 37,401 43,225 
1958 i OO (51 40,418 
Dg Wy 20,016 24,158 
3074 Clothing, cotton, knitted, men's and boys', n.o.p. 
Pounds Value - $ 
1957 (4 months) 274,075 281, 504 
1958 s 277,013 283 , 406 
1959 . 296,940 305 ,875 
3327 Clothing, wool, knitted, infants' and children's, 
ll-0.D- 
Pounds Value - $ 
1957 (4 months) 8,603 36,065 
1958 uf e527 10, 936 
1959 by 17,099 56,226 
3329 Clothing, wool, knitted, men's and boys', n.o.p. 
Pounds Value = $ 
1957 (4 months) 2,576 6,412 
1958 a carp key. LO; euL 
EY * 2,697 11,268 
3388 Clothing, synthetic textile fibre, knitted, men's 
and boys', n.o.p. 
Pounds Value - $ 
1957 (4 months) 6,446 6,084 
1958 y 32,583 24,135 
th by 53,630 39,057 


S.C. 3064 Gloves, cotton 
Pounds Value - $ 
1957 (4 months ) 15,110 Boy oa 
1958 " 12,311 42,586 
1959 " 22,02). 53,147 


S.C. 3320 Gloves, mitts and mittens, wool 


Pounds Value - $ 
1957 (4 months) 20,038 58,873 
1958 n 11,869 36,110 
1959 " 15,309 4h, 619 


S.C. 3380 Gloves, synthetic textile fibres 


Pounds Value - $ 
1957 (4 months) a ey, 330,453 
1958 " 68,057 208,717 
1959 7 94,491 264,005 


S.C. 3515 Gloves, mitts and mittens, n.o.p. 


Pounds Value - $ 
1957 (4 months) 2,186 4,438 
1958 n 1,828 BEES 
1959 " 7,108 12.033 


%Shown are only those items which Japan supplies in quantities 
large enough to be significant. 


APPENDIX G 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 
OF 


CANADIAN CORPORATIONS 


TABLE 1 All Hosiery, Knit Goods, Lingerie Companies 

Hosiery and Knit Goods, Selected Public 
Companies 

All Manufacturing Companies 

Inventory in Relation to Sales 


Fw bd 
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APPENDIX H 


History of Rates under the Knitted Products Tariff Items 


The present wording of the tariff items dealing with 


knitted products is almost identical to that which existed in 1930, 


Also, with the exceptions of item 568a (socks and stockings) and 


item 569a(5) (berets) the rates of duty applying to knitted goods 


have remained unchanged for twenty years, and even longer in some 


caseSe 


a number of times. 


The rates applying to hosiery and berets have been reduced 


It should be kept in mind that imports from the United 


States were subject to the General Rates of Duty until 1936. 


In the 


post-war period, most-favoured-nation treatment was not exchanged 


with Japan until 1954. 


Tariff Item 531 


Knitted fabric wholly of cotton, in the web, imported by 
manufacturers of rubber boots and shoes for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of such articles in their own factories. 


By Py 
1928, Feb. 17 LO. oc, 
Hye SO Petes 


Tariff Item 568 


Knitted garments, knitted underwear and 


NeOeDe 
Bets 

1930, Sept. 17 25 PeCe 
1933, March 22 2D Weees 

and, per lb. ~ 
1937, Feb. 26 20s. Cs 
1939, Jan. 1 (U.S. Agreement) 

Exe Knitted garments, n.O.p. 

1948, Jan. 1 (GATT) 
isk y 20 peCe 


and, per lbe 
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M.F oN. 
20 DeCe 


20 DeCe 


General 
25 Pele 


25 PeCe 


knitted goods, 


35 Pee 
Sly PeCe 


General 
45 pele 


45 Dele 
50: cts. 


45 Pele 
30 cts. 


Tariff Item 568a 
Socks and stockings of all kinds 


Bets 
1930, Sept. 17 30 p.Ce 
and, per each one dozen pairs $1.00 
1932, Octs 13 30 p.ce 
and, per each one dozen pairs 75 cts. 
1937, Feb. 26 
Socks and stockings: 
(i) of wool 20 pec. 
and, per dozen pairs 30 cts. 
(ii) n.o.p. 20 DCs 
and, per dozen pairs wo 
1939, Jan. 1 (U.S. Agreement ) 
CH ned. ps 
and, per dozen pairs 
1948, Jan. 1 (GATT) 
(i) of wool 
and, per dozen pairs 
GEY boerfers ab 
and, per dozen pairs 
1951, June 6 (GATT) 
Li JAntosns 17S! pecs 
and, per dozen pairs 
1959 (i) of wool 20 p.c. 
and, per dozen pairs 30 cts. 
Cla ensOe pe 17% PeCe 


and, per dozen pairs 


Tariff Item 568b (2) 


Gloves and mitts of all kinds, n.o.p. 


1930, Sept. 17 (568b) 


Gloves and mitts of all kinds 25 p.c. 
1937, Feb. 26 (U.K. Agreement) 20 p.Ce 
bh he) 20 neces 
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323 PeCe 
$1.35 
324 Pele 
$1.35 


2 Date 
$1.00 


ZS Dele 
$1.20 

20 Pee 
75 Cts. 


17% pec. 
75 cts. 
27B Pele 
$1.20 


17S PeCe 
T5tCCS. 


Zee Ce 


25 Pele 


General 


Sbuierye 
$1.50 


35 Pele 
$1.50 
35 DsCe 
$1.50 


35 Pele 
$1.50 
S5apace 
$1.50 


L5 pele 


45 PeCe 


Tariff Item 569a (5) 


Berets of wool, knitted and fulled 


BoP. 
1928, Feb. 17 (item 569) 22% pece 
1933, June 10 (item ex 569) 
(Canada - France Agreement) less 10 p.c. 


1935, March 23 (item 569a(i)) 
Intermediate less 10 pec. and, per dozen 


1948, Jan. 1 (GATT) 
and, per dozen 


Lao 224 pele 


and, per dozen 


MeoF.N. 


30 PeCe 


ay PeCe 


2A | PeCe 
58% cts. 


22% Pele 
50 cts. 


224 pete 
50 cts. 


General 


Bisel ney 


35 PeCe 
65 cts. 


35 De Ce 
65 cts. 


The following paragraphs give, in greater detail, the 
changes that have occurred in the various knitted products items: 


Cotton Fabric, knitted, for rubber boots and shoes 


A special end use item covering knitted cotton for rubber 


boots and shoes was introduced into the tariff, with its present 


wording and rates, Feb. 17, 1928 as tariff item 531. 


Previously, 


cotton fabric of this type has been dutiable at rates of 10 pec. 


(B.P.), 124 pec. (MeF.N.) and 15 pec. (Gen.) under tariff item 569 


which at that time provided for stockinettes, for the manufacture of 


rubber boots and shoes. 


Knitted Products 


All knitted products other than socks, stockings, gloves, 


mitts, berets and cotton fabric for rubber boots and shoes enter 


Canada under one tariff item - 568. 


The present wording was intro- 


duced into the tariff in 1930 with rates of 25 pec. (BeP.), 25 pete 


(M.F.N.), and 45 PeCe (Gen. ). 


In March of 1933 the Most Favoured 


Nation and General rates were increased to 35 pec. plus 25 cts. per 
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lb., and 45 p.c. plus 30 cts. per 1lb., respectively. The General 
rate has not altered since 1933 but the specific duty under the Most 
Favoured Nation Tariff was removed in 1939 when applied to "knitted 
garments, n.o.p." entering under this item; the specific rate still 
applied to knitted underwear and knitted goods until 1948 when under 
GATT it was removed from the entire item. The rate of 25 p.c. under 


the B.P, tariff was reduced to 20 p.c. in 1937. 


socks and stockings 


Socks and stockings of all kinds have been classified under 
tariff item 568a since 1906 except for a short period between Feb. 
1928 and Sept. 1930 when they were subject to various rates of duty 
under six different tariff items, according to material. In September 
of 1930 when socks and stockings of all kinds were again grouped under 
the one tariff item the rates were 30 p.c. and per doz. pr. $1.00 
(B.P.), 325 pece and per doz. pr. $1.35 (M.F.N.), and 35 p.c. and per 
doze pre $1.50 (Gen.). In 1932, as a result of the United Kingdom = 
Canada Trade Agreement, the specific rate under the B.P. tariff was 
reduced to 75 cents per doz. pr. The United Kingdom + Canada Trade 
Agreement of 1937 split the item into two parts: one covering socks 
and stockings of wool, the other socks and stockings, n.o.p. This 
agreement also set new rates under the B.P. tariff of 20 p.c. and 30 
cts. per doz. pr. for wool socks and stockings and 20 p.c. for socks 
and stockings entering under the n.o.p. section of the item. The 
MeF.N. and General rates remained the same under both sections until 
1939 when the U.S,-Canada Trade Agreement of that year reduced both 
the ad valorem and specific rates of duty on socks and stockings, other 
then wool, under the M.F.N. to 20 p.c. and $1.00 per doz. pr. On Jan. 
1, 1948 the M.F.N. tariff was again reduced: on wool socks and stock-~ 


ings the rates became 274 pec. and $1.20 per doz. pr. and on socks and 
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stockings, n.o.p. 20 p.c. and 74 cents per doz. pr. GATT again on 
June 6, 1951 reduced the rates under the n.o.p. section of the item 
to 175 pec. (B.P.) and 175 p.c. and 75 cents per doz. pr. (M.F.N.). 


The rates have remained unchanged since 1951. 


Gloves and Mitts 

Prior to 1930 gloves and mittens were classified separately 
under two tariff items; the glove item carried rates of 224 p.c. 
(B.P.), 30 pace (M.F.N.), and 35 p.c. (Gen.) and the mitten item 
rates of 15 p.c. (B.P.), 25 pec. (M.F.N.), and 30 p.c. (Gen.). On 
Sept. 17, 1930 gloves and mittens of all kinds were grouped together 
under tariff item 568b at rates of 25 p.c. (B.P.), 25 pec. (M.F.N.), 
and 45 pec. (Gen.). The United Kingdom - Canada Trade Agreement of 
1932 resulted in the extraction from this item of "Women's dress 
gloves of kid, elbow length", and provided for them under a separate 
item (568c), effective Oct. 13, 1932. The British Preferential rate 
of duty was reduced under tariff item 568b on Feb. 26, 1937, to 20 
pec. by the United Kingdom ~ Canada Trade Agreement of that year. On 
January 1, 1948 under GATT gloves of kid, n.o.p. were removed from 
the main item and given a lower rate of duty under the M.F.N. tariff 
(ex 568b); the main body of the item was bound under the M.F.N. 
tariff at the rate already in force at that time, namely 25 p.c. On 
June 1, 1950 the item was divided into two parts (including ex 568b) 
by statute: 568b(1) provided for gloves of kid, n.o.p. and 568b (2) 


for gloves and mittens of all kinds, n.o.p. 


Berets 
Berets were first identified by name in the tariff in 1933 
because of a binding in the Trade Agreement between Canada and France 


in that year. At that time they were extracted from item 569 and the 
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M.F.N. rate was reduced by 10 per cent. Prior to this they were 
dutiable at 224 pec. (B.P.), 30 p.c. (M.F.N.), and 35 p.c. (Gen.) 
under the wording of item 569. In 1935, a special item (569a(i)) was 
introduced for berets of wool, knitted and fulled, the wording being 
identical to that of the present day. At the same time the rates 
under the M.F.N. and General Tariffs were increased by the addition 
of specific duties of 65 cts. per dozen; but because of the Canada- 
France Agreement the effective M.F.N. rate was 27 p.c. and 58% cts. 
per dozen. GATT in 1948 reduced the rate under the M.F.N. to 224 p.ce 
and 50 cts. per dozen. On June 1, 1950 the present item (569a(5)) 
came into effect but the wording and rates remained unchanged. The 
22% pec. rate under the B.P. has remained the same since 1928 and no 


change has taken place under the General Tariff since 1935. 
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The Honourable, 
The Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Minister: Reference No, 125 


In accordance with your direction to the Tariff 
Board to conduct an inquiry respecting the Textiles Schedules 
of the Customs Tariff, — 


I have the honour to transmit herewith, for tabling 
in Parliament under the provisions of Section 6 of the Tariff 
Board Act, the fourth Report of this Board in connection with 
the aforesaid Reference, viz: a Report relative to Silk, and 
Man~Made Fibres and Products, in English and in French. A 
copy of the transcript of the proceedings at various public 
hearings accompanies this Report. 


Yours faithfully, 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No, 125 
(Textiles) 


ewcor Tae 


in directing the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry 
relative to the Textiles schedules of the Customs Tariff — which 
letter of reference was quoted verbatim in the Report of this 
Board on Wool Fabrics, tabled in Parliament on June 5, 1958 — the 
Minister of Finance cited, inter alia, those items of Schedule A 
to the tariff relating to Silk and to Man-Made Fibres and Products 
(so-called Synthetics). 


Under the terms of Reference No. 125 (Textiles), the 
Tariff Board has already submitted its findings and recommendations 
respecting Wastes (of all fibres), wool (including Tops and Noils), 
Wool Yarns, Wool Fabrics (Woollens and Worsteds), and Cotton and 
Cotton Products. The Report now forwarded relates to Silk and Silk 
Products and to Man-Made Fibres and Products (so-called Synthetics). 


For ease of reference by readers, there is reproduced 
hereunder, as submitted, the "Proposals" put forward by the Primary 
Textiles Institute and by the Montreal Dress Manufacturers Guild 
respecting the various goods discussed at public hearings; opposite 
each suggested new tariff item appear those items or part-items of 
the existing tariff which, it was contemplated by the applicant 
industries, would be affected by the proposals adumbrated, 


Public sittings in the matter of Silk and Silk Products 
and Man-Made Fibres and Products were held in Ottawa as follows: 
Staple Fibre - February 24 to February 26, inclusive, 1958; Silk 
Yarns and Man-Made Fibre Yarns - November 12 to November 17, inclu- 
sive, 1958; Silk Fabrics and Silk Products and Fabrics and Products 
of Man-Made Fibres - December 2 to December 17, inclusive, 1958. 

A nominal roll of Associations, organizations, etc., which made 
representations is appended hereto as Appendix F. Transcripts of 
the proceedings at all public sittings accompany this Report. 


The "Proposals" by the Institute and the Montreal Dress 
Manufacturers Guild, as originally distributed for discussion, 
appear on the next succeeding page. 
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PART I 


THE INDUSTRY 


For the purposes of this Report, the phrase "The Industry" 
means those firms chiefly concerned with the processing and sale of 
silk (yarns and fabrics) or of products consisting of man-made fibres 
(staple fibre, filament yarns, spun yarns, thrown or textured yarns, 
fabrics, tire cord yarns and tire cord fabrics). References to glass 
fibres will be self-explanatory. The phrase "man-made fibres" will 
not, unless specifically so stated, include glass in its connotation. 
Reference will necessarily be made to the chief customers of "The 
Industry" -—- the Garment manufacturers. 


SILK: The use of real silk in the industry is relatively insignifi- 
cant — most plants manufacture no products of silk — a few use it 
to a relatively minor extent in the production of yarns and fabrics. 
In 1956, for example, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports that 
only 23,145 pounds of raw silk and 25,477 pounds of silk yarn were 
used by the industry; these amounts are negligible in relation to the 
quantities of man-made fibres used. 


STAPLE FIBRES AND FILAMENT YARNS: There are eight producers of staple 
fibres and filament yarns in Canada, as follows: 


Company Product 

Canadian Celanese Ltd. acetate fibres and 
filaments 

Canadian Industries Ltd. "Terylene" fibres and 
filaments 

Chemcell Fibres Ltd. acetate fibres and 

(Canadian Chemical & Cellulose Co. Ltd.) filaments 

Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. viscose fibres and fila- 
ments; viscose tire yarn 

Du Pont Co. of Canada (1956) Ltd. nylon fibres and filaments; 
"Orlon" fibres; nylon tire 
yarn 

Fiberglas Canada Ltd. glass fibres and filaments 

Peace River Glass Co. Ltd. glass fibres 

Richmond Plastics Ltd. polyvinylidene chloride 


filaments ("Saran") 
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It will be noted that seven types of fibre (or filaments) 
are made in Canada, iee., cellulose acetate, viscose, nylon, polyester 
("Terylene"), acrylic ("Orlon"), polyvinylidene ("Saran") and glass 
fibres. The first two account for the great bulk of total output. 


The uses of man-made fibres and filaments are similar to 
those of wool, cotton or silk. Cellulose or petroleum derivatives 
are chemically converted into substances wnich are extruded in the 
form of filaments. These filaments may be used as extruded, thrown 
or plied, or they may be cut into staple fibre. The cellulose, 
petroleum derivates or glass used by the fibre producers are made by 
the pulp and paper, the chemical or the glass industries, which are 
not considered to be part of the textile industry. Though the manu- 
facture of these materials into the form of continuous filaments or 
into staple fibre is unlike any of the manufacturing processes 
traditionally associated with the textile industry — indeed, in 
large measure, it is a latter-day equivalent of sheep raising, cotton 
growing or silkworm culture — such manufacture has come to be con- 
sidered as a textile operation in Canada and is so regarded in this 
study. The processes involved are described in the section of this 
Report dealing with "Production Processes", Tne operations of the 
fibre producers begin, therefore, with cellulose in the case of 
viscose and acetate fibres, with various "intermediate" chemicals(1) 
in the case of nylon, acrylics, polyesters and polyvinylidene, and 
with glass as regards glass fibres. 


Du Pont manufactures its own intermediates(1) and Chemcell 
Fibres Ltd. purchases intermediates from associated firms. The 
remaining fibre producers purchase their requirements of cellulose or 
intermediate chemicals. 


The production of man-made fibres and filaments in Canada 
began during the 1920's, when Courtaulds (Canada) Limited erected a 
plant to produce viscose continuous filament yarn and Canadian 
Celanese Limited began the production of acetate filaments. Both 
companies started producing staple fibre after World War II. Du Pont's 
nylon plant at Kingston was erected in 1942, while that firm's "Orlon"! 
plant at Maitland began operations in 1957. Canadian Chemical and 
Cellulose Co. Ltd. at Edmonton began the production of filaments in 
1953 and the "Terylene" plant of Canadian Industries Limited at 
Millhaven first produced in 1954. Fiberglas Canada Limited has pro- 
duced since 1949, and Richmond Plastics Ltd. since 1954. With the 
exception of Canadian Celanese Limited(2), the producers of fibres 
and filaments sell all their output to non-related firms which spin 
and weave. 


(1) The Du Pont plant at Maitland producing intermediates from 
petroleum derivates is excluded from this study. 


(2) It is understood that Fiberglas Canada Ltd. processes some of 


its own output of fibres and filaments. Other primary producers 
crimp or throw. 
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THROWN AND SPUN YARNS: Staple fibres are purchased by spinners who 
spin the fibres into yarns. Part of the output of filament yarn is 
purchased direct for weaving or knitting and part is purchased by 
throwsters for twisting, plying and texturing. The operations of 
both spinners and throwsters are described in the section of the 
Report which deals with "Production Processes", The spinning of man- 
made fibres is essentially the same as the spinning of cotton. The 
throwsters, on the other hand, are peculiar to the silk and man-made 
fibre industry; their function is to twist filament yarns, to ply 
yarns and to impart certain physical qualities to yarns desired by 
knitters and other users. 


Not all spinners are throwsters, nor are all throwsters 
Spinners. The greater number of spinners, however, both spin and 
throw; in addition, many weavers have throwing and spinning operations. 
Several firms which are primarily weavers have been included in the 
following list of firms because of their throwing, texturing or 
spinning operations. (A special treatment of yarns, known as 
"texturing", has become of increasing importance in recent years.) 


Spinners and Throwsters 


Spin for Throw for 
Firms Which Spin or Throw Sale Own Use Sale Own Use 


Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. x ae 

Bay Mills Ltd. 

Belding-Corticelli Ltd. x 
Bruck Milis Ltd: x x 

Bruck Throwing Co. Ltd. x 
Canadian Celanese Ltd. x x x 
Chemcell Fibres Ltd. x 
Consolidated Textiles Ltd. x 
Dionne Spinning Mills Co. 2 

Domil Ltd. me ae pe 
Dominion Silk Mills Ltd. 

Dominion Thread Mills 

Dufresne Yarns Ltd. 

Duplan of Canada Ltd. x 
Du Pont Co. of Canada 

Fiberglas Canada Ltd. 

Galtex Ltd. 

Mantex Ltd. 

Riverside Silk Mills Ltd. 

Sauquoit Ltd. 

Templon Spinning Mills (Canada) Ltd. x 


mo MOM 
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Textral Fibres Ltd. x 
Thor Mills Ltd. x Xx 
Yarntex Corp. Ltd. x 

Zephyr Textiles Ltd. x ve 
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FABRICS: The Primary Textiles Institute lists nineteen firms which 

are principally engaged in weaving fabrics from man-made fibres. None 
of these, except Canadian Celanese Limited, produces its own staple 
fibre or filament yarn. Only five weavers produce part or all of 

their spun yarn requirements (four of which purchase staple fibre from 
producers not related to themselves); these firms also carry on 
throwing operations. In the case of these five firms, weaving fabric 
is the chief operation and the spinning and throwing of yarn is 
ancillary. These firms are among the largest weavers and together 
account for approximately 70 p.c. of total yardage of fabric production. 


The remaining fourteen weavers, who do not spin, purchase 
their requirements of spun yarns from spinners of sales yarn, who were 
discussed in the preceding section. One or two in this group of 
weavers do their own throwing, but for the most part they purchase 
their requirements of thrown or textured yarns. A number of these 
smaller mills specialize in particular types of fabrics, such as for 
upholstery, or some other specialized type. 


Many of the weavers perform all finishing operations in 
their own plants; others have some finishing done for them on a 
commission basis. Only one firm sells all its output in the greige. 
Sales of greige fabrics by all domestic weavers amounted to well under 
one million yards in 1957, valued at $303,000. The bulk of Canadian 
man-made fabrics are produced by firms which are integrated to spin 
and throw the yarns, to weave the cloth, and to finish it for the 
producers of made-up goods. 


Weavers and Finishers 
Company Weave Finish 


Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. 
Aux Tissages Francais Inc. 

Avalon Fabrics Ltd. 

Bay Mills Ltd. 

Bruck Mills Ltd. 

Canadian Celanese Ltd. 
Consolidated Textiles Ltd. 

Domil Ltd. 

Doric Textile Mills Ltd. 

Duplan of Canada Ltd. 

Hafner Fabrics of Canada (1954) Ltd. 
Iberville Drapery Mills Ltd. 

La France Textiles Ltd. 

Lancaster Weaving Mills Ltd. 
Lincoln Fabrics Ltd. 

JveDes Martin COs aibde 

Rayonese Textile Co. Ltd. 
Rose-Tex Fabrics 

National Weaving Ltd. 


mo mM PM OO RO OO OO Oe Ors 
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c ~- these firms have finishing done for them on a commission basis. 
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MADE-UP PRODUCTS: The producers of made-up goods of man-made fibres 
are unrelated through ownership to those firms which produce fibres, 
yarns or fabrics. At the "made-up" products stage there is, in fact, 

a break in the industry sequence in that there is no products industry 
which relies on synthetic fabrics exclusively. Fabrics of man-made 
fibres are, however, one of the principal materials used in the Women's 
Clothing Industry; they are used also in a number of other industries. 


TIRE YARN AND TIRE FABRICS: Tire yarn is heavy denier yarn having 
great strength, for use almost exclusively in the manufacture of tires 
for automobiles, trucks and various types of construction equipment. 
Although cotton was once dominant in this field, it has now been almost 
entirely displaced by viscose (Courtaulds (Canada) Limited) or nylon 
(Du Pont Company of Canada Ltd.). Tire yarns are manufactured in the 
same plants (though not necessarily on the same equipment) which pro- 
duce staple fibre and filament yarns. 


Tire yarns are purchased from the producers and are con- 
verted, first into tire cord, then into tire fabrics, by three firms, 
two of which are associated with rubber companies, i.e., Goodyear 
Cotton Co. of Canada, Ltd. and Firestone Textiles Ltd. The third and 
independent converter is the Dominion Textile Company which produces 
both tire cord and tire fabrics at its Drummondville plant. General 
statistics relating to the man-made fibres industry included in this 
Report exclude any data pertaining to these three plants. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES PRODUCING MAN-MADE FIBRE TEXTILES: Substantial 
quantities of spun man-made fibre yarns are produced by the Cotton 
Textile and the Wool Textile Industries. Although these industries 
produce several million pounds of spun yarns of pure man-made fibres 
each year, they produce substantially larger volumes of yarns of man- 
made and natural fibre blends. tput of such spun yarns by these two 
industries exceeds the total output of spun yarns produced by the Man- 
Made Fibre Industry, as illustrated by the following statistics: 


Estimated Production of Spun Yarns of Man-Made Fibres 
1000 lbs. 


1956 ers 
Produced by Unblended Blended Unblended Blended 
Man~Made Fibre Industry 21,668 UTS 20, 92h 882 
Cotton Textile Industry 2,665 6,788 2,166 6,068 
Wool Textile Industry 2,660 16,164 pect ES LOO 
Total 26 5993 ed | 26,417 22510 


The production of blended spun yarns stems from the trend 
to a much greater use of many types of blended fabrics, such as wool 
and man-made fibre suitings. By this blending process, certain 
qualities are produced in the resulting fabrics which cannot be dupli- 
cated through the use of a single fibre. Both the Wool and the Cotton 
Industries have in consequence become large users of man-made staple 
fibres. 
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Most fabrics of man-made fibres are produced by the Man-Made 
Fibre Industry; the output of this industry in 1956 was 95,876,875 
linear yards compared with one million yards from the Cotton Industry 
and approximately four million yards from the Wool Textile Industry. 


GLASS: Glass fibres and filaments, which are produced by only two 
firms in Canada, are used in substantial quantities in industrial 
application, e.g., as electrical insulation or as a component in pipe 
line wrapping. They also are used as draperies and in many other 
applications where their fireproof qualities are an important asset. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LOCATION: The Synthetic he coea hes Silk Industry, 
as defined by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics\l), consisted of 44 
plants with 15,930 employees in 1957. This represented 1.2 per cent 
of employment in All Manufacturing; the industry ranked 27th in terms 
of employment and 39th in terms of value of factory shipments, when 
compared with the 40 Leading Manufacturing Industries. 


Statistics available to the Tariff Board do not make a com~ 
plete separation of employment by the various stages of processing; 
however, it would appear that approximately 5,000 were employed in 
fibre-producing plants. The remaining 10,000 to 11,000 were employed 
in spinning, weaving and finishing. 


The plants of the industry vary in size from some with as 
few as ten employees to others with more than 1,000 employees: 


Size of Plants in Terms of Employment* 
(March-August, 1958) 


Per Cent 

No. of Employees No. of Plants Employment of sTotak 
1-19 10 330 204 
100-299 sh 2e209 lhe 3 
300-699 4 1,837 13.6 
700 and over 6 8,366 6165 
Tonal 42 Aig Shey 100.0 


* Excludes two plants which employed a total of approximately 5/0. 
Differences in time period and in basis of collection account for 
differences between employment figures of D.B.S. and U.I.C. 


source: Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Six plants account for approximately 60 per cent of total 


employment. These include three plants which produce fibres or fila- 
ments and cnc plant which perforiis these operaliuons as weil as spinning 


(1) Large volumes of man-made fibre spun yarns and fabrics are also 
produced in the Cotton and Wool Industries. 
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and weaving. On the other hand, the twenty smallest plants provide 
employment for only 8 per cent of the total. 


It is perhaps advisable to indicate here that the breakdown 
of employment between the chemical industry and the fibre and filament 
producers is, of necessity, arbitrary. Historically, that branch of 
the chemical industry, whose end-product is fibres or filaments 
primarily intended for textile applications, has been deemed to form 
a part of the textile industry rather than of the chemical industry. 


It should also be borne in mind that employment in those 
firms producing fibres and filaments is not solely a reflection of 
activity in the weaving of cloth from such materials. Synthetic 
fibres and filaments find their way into many other applications, 
notably knitting, and, to a lesser extent, such uses as battings, 
waddings, stuffings and cigarette filters. 


In the province of Quebec there were 29 plants in the 
Synthetic Textiles and Silk Industry which employed 10,057 workers 
or 2.3 per cent of those engaged in All Manufacturing in that province. 
In terms of employment this industry stood 12th in Quebec, 


The industry accounted for less than one per cent of manu- 
facturing employment in both Ontario and Alberta. Total employment in 
these two provinces amounted to 5,194 persons in 1957. 


Employment* and Number*™* of Plants by 
Type of Operation 


Ue.» Ont. and Alta. Total 
Plant Employ- Plant Employ- Plant Employ- 
Type of Operation No. ment No. ment No. ment 
Fibre producing only 1 1,2 6 L, 33 2°" 7 Pe S 7k 


Fibre producing, 
spinning and weaving r nf 
Spinning and throwing 10 1,059 3 
Weaving only 9 2 tak 
Spinning, throwing 
and weaving 8 3,967 1 81 9 4,048 
Sliver producing us pd mes 
Total 29-8, 3h U5, 200 43 13, 5hh 
* Highest number on payroll during the period March-August, 1958. 
** As of November, 1958. 
4 Fxcludes employment in one small plant. 


Fibre production provides all the employment in Alberta and 
over 80 per cent of the employment in Ontario in this industry. 
Spinning and weaving, on the other hand, account for most of the 
employment in Quebec. 
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The following tabulation shows the distribution of employ- 
ment in the Synthetic Textiles and Silk Industry among towns of 
various sizes: 


Employment 


Population of No. of March-August 
___ Towns Towns No. of Plants 1958 
LO0=4,,999 8 8 25284 
10, 000-19 ,999 me 3 65h, 
20 000-39 5999 6 ly 4095 
40,000 and over aS 10 L661, 
Total 30 42 13 5 5a 


Source; Unemployment Insurance Commission 


About 65 per cent of employment in the industry is in 12 
centres each having a population greater than 20,000. At the other 
extreme, 1/7 per cent of employment is in 8 centres each having a 
population of less than 5,000; of these, however, five are located 
close to larger centres. 


The following table indicates the contribution to employ- 
ment by the Synthetic Textiles and Silk Industry in the centres where 
plants are located: 


Employment in Synthetic Textile and Silk Plants 
a March-August, 1958 


P.C. of Employment P.C. of Est. 

Location of in Manufacturing in Labour Force 

Plant No. of Employees U.I.C. Area in U.1.C. Area 
Drummondville 2,463 41.2 12.4 
Louiseville 793 LOe2 9.2 
Kingston Ry 222 3209 720 
Cowansville 1,059 284 8.3 
Cornwall 1,829 2664 be: 
Montmagny 337 16.2 fast 
St. Georges West 260 8.6 a el: 
Sorel 510 8.5 2e7 
Sherbrooke 1,230 Sa ee 5 
Granby LiL bel 260 
St. Jean 432 5.6 200 
Ormstown 201 4.8 11 
Gueipn 292 Seah 1.0 
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P.C. of Employment P.C. of Est. 


Location of in Manufacturing in Labour Force 
Plant No. of Employees UsdeCs Ares in U.I.C. Area 

Galt 335 209 Les 

St. Hyacinthe 190 Bec 067 
Magog 56 2eL eo? 

Ste. Rose Ab To Oak 
Plessisville 100 1.0 0.5 
Joliette 88 1S | 0.3 
Edmonton 201 Tew 0.9 
Dunnville Lb Ok 0.2 

Port Dalhousie 25 Ses 0.06 
Montreal 170 veal ), 02 
Toronto 91 0.06 G,02 


In five centres, employment in synthetic textiles accounts 
for more than 25 per cent of manufacturing employment and more than 
6 per cent of the total labour force in the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission Area. In the case of Drummondville and Cornwall, synthetic 
textiles constitute an important source of employment. Other smaller 
towns, including Louiseville, Cowansville and Montmagny, rely heavily 
on spinning and weaving of synthetic textiles. The plants at Kingston 
are fibre or filament producers, 


The synthetic fibre spinning plant at St. Georges de Beauce 
is the largest manufacturing employer in the town, and the second 
largest in the U.I.C. area. In Sorel and Sherbrooke, there are a 
number of large manufacturing establishments in addition to those of 
the Synthetic Textiles and Silk Industry. In more than half of the 
localities listed above, employment in synthetic textile plants 
represents a very small proportion of both manufacturing employment 
and of the estimated labour force in the U.I.C. area. 


Labour Content and Hourly Earnings: 


The Synthetic Textiles and Silk Industry may be described 
as labour intensive. Wages and salaries as a per cent of value added 
by manufacture is considerably higher for the Synthetic Textiles and 
Silk Industry than for All Manufacturing or for any of the Ten Leading 
Industries. The percentage is slightly lower than for the Cotton 
Yarn and Cloth Industry, probably reflecting inclusion of fibre and 
filament production in this industry. 
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Measures of Labour Intensity in Manufacturing, 1956 


Wages and Salaries as Value Added 
Industry Per Cent of Value Added Per Employee 


All Manufacturing 17.8 (Peek) 
Synthetic Textiles and Silk 61.7 5,074 
Cotton Yarn and Cloth 68.1 35982 
Wool Cloth and Yarn 60.0 4463 
Women's and Children's Factory 

Clothing . 5809 SP Ly! 
Pulp and Paper LO 11,159 
Non-Ferrous Metal Smelting and 

Refining 2565 16,598 
Petroleum Products Wh.9 31,916 
Motor Vehicles 50.3 8,498 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing 52.8 _ 6,948 
Primary Iron and Steel 16.2 9,781 
Sawmills 5642 4,901 
Butter and Cheese AT ely 5,056 
Miscellaneous Electrical Apparatus 

and Supplies 49.9 (Pee 
Rubber Goods, including Footwear 414 8, 58h 


Source: Based on figures published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


In much the same way, value added per employee in the 
Synthetic Textiles and Silk Industry is lower than for All Manufac- 
turing and for the eight of the Ten Leading Industries. - it.is, 
however, higher than for other segments of the Textile Industry, 
probably again as a consequence of the inclusion of fibre and fila- 
ment production. 


Like most labour intensive industries, the Synthetic 
Textiles Industry pays relatively low wages. For example, in October 
1957, average hourly earnings in this industry were $1.33 compared 
with $1.63 for All Manufacturing (Table 5, Appendix B). 


There are, however, important differences in labour 
intensity and wage rates within the industry. The fibre producers 
are closely related to, indeed are really part of, the chemical 
industry, most branches of which are highly capitalized, whereas the 
spinners and weavers are similar to other sectors of the textile 
industry. This can be illustrated by the fact that in 1957 the value 
of factory shipments per employee in the fibre producing plants was 
$16,155, in four sales alee plants it was $12,864, and in 11 
weaving plants it was $9,862. ( ) Similarly, the average hourly 
earnings varied from 96 cents in sales spinning and $1.09 in weaving 
to $1.50 in the fibre producing plants. (1) 


(1) Data compiled by McDonald, Currie and Company 
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Employment in the Industry rose from 8,221 in 1939 to a 
peak of 17,997 in 1951, and it amounted to 15,930 in 1957. 


The following table indicates that the rate of growth of 
the Synthetic Textiles Industry was somewhat greater than for All 
Manufacturing during the period 1939 to 1950, and that it has been 
somewhat less since that time. The rate of growth of the fibre 
producers since World War II has, however, been greater than that 
of the spinners and weavers. 


Employment in Selected Industries as Per Cent of Employment in 


All Manufacturing Industries for 1939, 1950 and bw 


Industry 1939 1950 hy OY 
All Manufacturing Industries 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Synthetic Textiles and Silk le Len cy 
Pulp and Paper eT Lek Led 
Motor Vehicles 202 265 205 
Petroleum Products 0.7 0.8 1.2 
Primary Iron and Steel ak at 207 
Machinery, Industrial 169 1.6 200 
Furniture loys te Jolt 
Cotton Yarn and Cloth 3.0 203 mie 


Sources Based on figures published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


The record of capital expenditures, as contained in Table 
below {and in Tables 10 and 11, Appendix B), provides additional 
information on the growth of the industry. In the early post-war 
years, the spinning and weaving sectors of the industry invested 
heavily in new equipment. This is reflected in the data on mechanical 
equipment (Table 4, Appendix B). Between 1945 and 1951, there were 
significant increases in numbers of throwing and spinning spindles 
installed, and in the number of looms over 57 inches wide. Since 
1951, the number of throwing and spinning spindles has declined. The 
decline in numbers of throwing spindles may reflect a trend toward 
the use of unthrown yarns for weaving and of textured yarns for 
knitting. The decline in numbers of spinning spindles is due in part 
to the failure of some firms. 


Capital Expenditures in All Manufacturing, the 
Synthetic Textiles and Silk Industry and Selected Manufacturing 


Industries 

(3 millions) 
Industry 1948 1951 1954 1956 etwas 
All Manufacturing Se i260) aGeeel © aks 39500) late des 
Synthetic Textiles and Silk 13.4 1725 20.0 13.6 15.4 
Pulp and Paper 79.3 108.9 69.0 23904 226.8 

Non-ferrous Metal 

Smelting and Refining 17.3 LOk 4702 994 107.9 
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Industry 1948 1951 1954, 1956 1957* 


Petroleum Products eae h9el 82.6 183 80.4 
Motor Vehicles MeO) Lae 2548 2h, 8.8 
Slaughtering and Meat 

Packing 6.0 5.8 9.8 ie ee 2.1 
Primary Iron and Steel 19.3 See: stay 61.7 7503 
Sawmills 16.6 23.8 18.9 23.6 L666 
Butter and Cheese 10.9 Geo 11.9 aie ry a es 


Miscellaneous Electrical 


Apparatus and Supplies neae Set 9.8 isk 2609 
Rubber Goods, including 
Footwear Te2 709 1567 1369 171 


= 


* Preliminary 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


There has been an almost continuous expansion in fibre and 
filament producing capacity in the post-war years. Courtaulds began 
producing viscose staple fibre in 1949; Canadian Chemicals and Cellulose 
started shipping acetate filament and staple fibre in 1953; Canadian 
Industries Limited began production of "Terylene" in 1954; and Du Pont 
began production of "Orlon" in 1957. These are some of the larger 
expansion projects undertaken by the fibre and filament producers in 
recent years. 


SS TEESE GOES ORE RTT 
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As mentioned elsewhere in this Report the raw materials for 
fibre or filament production include cellulose, used in making viscose 
and acetate; chemicals, derived from petroleum, used in making nylon, 
polyester, acrylic or polyvinylidene fibres; and glass, used in making 
fibres of glass. 


n of cellulose derived from cotton linters, 
which is used from time to time, the producers of cellulosic fibres 
obtain the bulk of the cellulose from the Canadian pulp and paper 
industry. 


The intermediate chemicals for the manufacture of nylon are 
produced by Du Pont at Maitland, Ontario. Intermediates used in the 
manufacture of other types of fibres are purchased in one form or 
another by the fibre producers. 


Although cellulose and chemical intermediates are by far the 
most important materials, many other products are used in the manu- 
facture of man-made fibres. These include acetic acid, acetic 
anhydride, caustic soda, carbon disulphide, sulphuric acid, wax 
emulsions, zine oxide, dye-stuffs, asphalt, titanium dioxide, etc. 


On the basis of information supplied by the industry, it 
appears that materials accounted for almost 36 p.c.\1l) of the cost of 


(1) This is an average for all fibre and filament producers. 
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filament yarns sold in 1957. In respect of staple fibres, materials 
made up 46 pece(1) of the cost of goods sold. In 1957, the total 

cost of materials and supplies used by the filament and fibre producers 
was calculated by them to amount to approximately $34 million, of which 
amount about $27 million, or 80 p.ce, was indicated to have been 
obtained in Canada. 


A spokesman for the industry informed the Board that "The 
basic raw materials imported at the present time are dimethyl tere- 
phthalate, cyclohexane, glass marbles and vinylidene chloride. Of 
these it is probable that the demand for dimethyl terephthalate and 
cyclohexane will warrant manufacture in Canada from Canadian natural 
resources in the foreseeable future", Dimethyl terephthalate is a 
chemical for the manufacture of "Terylene", while cyclohexane is a 
petroleum derivative used in the production of nylon. 


Beyond the fibre producing stage, it has not been possible 
for the Board to obtain useful or sufficiently precise statistics of 
materials used in each of the subsequent stages of processing. (In 
part this is due to the fact that a number of firms carry on inte- 
grated operations encompassing spinning, weaving and finishing; such 
firms produce some of their own materials, such as yarns, and do not 
report these to the Bureau of Statistics as "materials" for weaving. 
However, some of these firms also purchase yarns, which are reported 
as "materials" for use in weaving. Non-integrated weavers purchase 
all their requirements of yarn and report such purchases as "materials 
used", Thus it is not possible to obtain a comprehensive picture of 
'materials used", 


Sales spinners alone report that during 1957 materials and 
supplies accounted for about 65 p.c. of the cost of goods sold by them. 
The major portion of material costs is attributable to purchases of 
fibres. Sales spinners sell their yarns to knitters and non-integrated 
weavers, Integrated spinners and weavers purchase fibre and filament 
as their raw materials, sometimes supplementing by purchase their own 
production of yarns. 


FACTORY CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


The size, location, output, employment, et cetera, of the 
closely related Garment Industry was reviewed at some length in 
Volume I, Part IV, of the Tariff Board Report on Cotton and Cotton 
Products. More recent data will be found in Tables 5, 6 and 7, 
Appendix B, of this Report. 


This industry is not a segment of the synthetic textiles 
industry, as such. The proportion of those materials it uses will 


vary from time to time in relation to fashion, price and other trends. 
Nor are the precise proportions of different materials used by the 


(1) This is an average for all fibre and filament producers. 
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various branches of this industry known to the Board. However, the 
industry, as a whole, is a most important user of synthetic woven 
fabrics and these fabrics constitute an important part of the raw 
material of the apparel industry. Moreover, as has been stated 
earlier herein, the clothing and garment segment of the related 
industries presented, insofar as concerns silk and man-made fibres, 
its own proposals for variation in duties on the tariff items con- 
cerning made-up goods, rather than merely opposing (as it had done 
in respect of wool and cotton fabrics) requests by the Institute for 
higher rates on-its chief raw materials. 
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PART II 


PRODUCTION PROCESSES 


TYPES OF MAN-MADE FIBRE: The more important types of man-made fibre 
may be divided into two groups: first, those produced from cellulose, 
viscose and acetate, for example; and second, those made from sub- 
stances derived chiefly from the chemical processing of petroleum 
derivates — nylon, “Orlon", "Terylene", etc. 


Technical processes differ in detail from fibre to fibre. 
For the purposes of this Report, however, it is sufficient to indicate 
in a very general way, partly by exemplification, the principal stages 
in the production and processing of man-made fibres and filaments. 


PRODUCTION OF FIBRE OR FILAMENT: There are, broadly speaking, two 
stages in the production of man-made fibres or filaments. The first, 
which is of a chemical nature, is the production of a material which 
by solution, heat or other method, can be transformed into a liquid. 
In the second stage, this material is extruded through spinnerettes 
and solidified into filaments. These may be cut into short lengths, 
known as staple fibre, or they may be used as continuous filaments, 
i.e., filament yarns. - | 


Viscose: In the viscose process, sheets of cellulose are 
steeped in a caustic-soda solution; the resulting chemical compound, 
known as alkali cellulose, is pressed free of solution; and the sheets 
are then shredded into fine white crumbs. In the following step, 
known as mercerizing, the crumbs are left to age at a suitable temper- 
ature. Next, the alkali cellulose is churned with carbon disulphide 
to form St Gwe oreree crumbs of sodium cellulose xanthate. This com 
pound is then dissolved in dilute caustic soda; the resulting viscous, 
orange=coloured solution is known as viscose. Impurities are filtered 
from the solution and air bubbles are removed. The solution ages and 
at a given time, if not spun into filaments, Lt must be regenerated 
into cellulose. 


Acetate: In producing acetate fibres or filaments the 
principal raw materials are cellulose, acetic acid and acetic anhydride. 
The cellulose is shredded and pre-treated with acid to increase re- 
activity. This pre-treatment is followed by acetylation with acetic 
anhydride in the presence of a catalyst and of acetic acid used as a 
solvent. The next stage is that of ripening the cellulose acetate 
solution, which is then diluted with water, resulting in the precipi- 
tation of the flake. After washing and drying , the flake may be 
stored and blended before being dissolved in acetone to form the 
spinning solution or dope. 
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Other fibres: For man-made fibres other than cellulosics, 
production of the material involves two main steps: first, the pre- 
paration of a chemical which can be polymerized; and, second, the 
process of polymerization itself. Polymerization, as described in 
the Industry's study, "is the operation where the relatively short 
linear molecules of the starting chemicals are caused to link to- 
gether to form long continuous molecular chains called a polymer .... 
The hot viscous mass is usually extruded in the form of a plastic 
ribbon, which is solidified with cold water, and fed to a cutter which 
chops the ribbon into small flakes. @efe, nylon and 'Terylene!). 
This operation is called 'casting'. Precipitated polymer is usually 
filtered and dried before storage. (e.g., 'Orlon')." 


"Pigments or dyes may be added during polymerization to 
produce white or coloured polymers which will be used to produce 
white or coloured yarns." 


During storage, consecutive lots of flake may be blended to 
ensure that a uniform material will be fed to the extruding machines. 


Extrusion of Fibre or Filament: All varieties of man-made 
fibres or filaments are produced by extruding liquid through a 
spinnerette — a disc which contains tiny holes through which thin 
streams of liquid emerge. These streams are transformed into solid 
filaments in various ways. In wet spinning, the spinnerette is sub- 
merged in a chemical bath which coagulates the extruded solution. 
This method is used for producing viscose fibres or filaments. In 
dry spinning, the solution is extruded into a hot gas which evaporates 
the solvent, leaving a solid filament. This process is used in the 
production of acetate and "Orlon"., Melt spinning, used in producing 
nylon, "Terylene" and "Saran", consists of heating and melting the 
fibre-forming substance to produce a liquid which is extruded and 
solidifies on coming into contact with air. 


Such extrusion may produce either filaments for the making 
of continuous filament yarn or tow for the production of staple fibre. 
Bach may be produced in a variety of weights or deniers. Though 
extrusion is often referred to as "spinning", it should not be con- 
fused with the operation of spinning staple fibre into "spun yarn". 


In producing filament yarn, the filaments from one or more 
Sspinnerettes are gathered together into a strand. The strand thus 
formed is drawn to impart strength, elasticity and uniformity to the 
yarn. The amount of drawing required varies from a small amount for 
acetate to as much as 500 p.c. for some of the new fibres. At this 
stage, the yarn contains only a little twist. It is shipped to 
weavers or throwsters as "producers! yarn", 


The tow used consists of thousands of filaments from many 
spinnerettes gathered together to form a loose rope-like assembly. 
It is stretched, and may be crimped, before being cut into short 
segments less than twelve inches in length. The staple fibre thus 
formed is dried (if need be) and baled for shipment to spinners. 
Some uncut tow is also shipped by the primary producers. 
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SPINNING: Most synthetic spun yarns are produced from man-made staple 
fibre in much the same way that cotton yarns are spun from raw cotton. 
As in cotton spinning, the processes include the opening, picking and 
carding of the fibres to form sliver; the combination of slivers by 
drawing; the formation of rovings with some slight twist; and finally 
the drawing and twisting of the rovings into yarn on the spinning 
frame. 


However, spinning in the synthetics industry does differ 
from cotton spinning in some respects. The spinning frame, for 
example, must be adjusted to the greater length of the synthetic 
staple fibre. In the synthetic industry, too, a great many blends of 
different fibres are used in order to exploit their capacity to yield 
a great variety of fabrics and of colour effects; and the blending may 
occur at almost any stage in the operation — even on the spinning 
frame itself. Accordingly, certain safeguards are needed. Different 
blends, for example, are identified by distinctive fugitive colours 
with which they have been sprayed; and screens or nettings are used 
to prevent the material in process from being contaminated by fluff 
of a different fibre or a different colour. 


In the synthetic field, again, in contrast with cotton, 
some sliver is produced direct from tow by using Pacific Converters 
or Turbo Staplers. These machines cut or rupture the tow filaments, 
preserve their parallel arrangement, and deliver a sliver ready for 
pin drafting. 


As in cotton, yarn may be plied or dyed before being wound 
on a shipping package. 


THROWING: Throwing refers to the twisting, plying or texturing of 
filament yarn in order to prepare it for weaving or knitting. 


Twisting is the process of imparting to yarn the additional 
twist required for a particular end use. In this operation, the supply 
package is placed on a rapidly rotating spindle; the twist is imparted 
to the yarn as it is withdrawn and wound onto a take-up package. The 
yarn is then exposed to steam, and the combination of heat and moisture 
dissipates the tendency to untwist. The twisted yarns may be plied 
before being wound on the shipping package. 


For certain purposes filament yarns are sized; that is, they 
are coated with a protective material. In this operation the yarns 
are passed over a roll which is rotating in a size bath, and the size 
is dried by electric heaters situated near the take-up package. 


In the past few years several new processes have been intro- 
duced which impart to filament yarns such characteristics as increased 
bulk and stretch. These processes are known by the general term of 
texturing. "Stretch yarn" is produced by giving the yarn a large 
number of turns per inch, heat setting, and then untwisting. Because 
of the heat setting, the individual filaments of the yarn tend to curl 
up again once the tension is removed. The result is a very elastic 
yearn. A further process (plying and bulking operation) may take place 
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sn which the desired texture is retained but a partial reduction of 
the elasticity occurs. e 


Bulking processes, which are forms of texturing, cause the 
sndividual filaments of the yarn to be displaced from their positions 
parallel to the yarn axis. There are at least two bulking processes. 
In one, the Taslan process, the yarn is wound tightly and passed 
through a high velocity air jet; this process results in a soft fluffy 
yarn. In the second, the yarn is stuffed into a crimp box where it 
is heat set; it is then wound on a cone. 


WEAVING: As in cottons, the main operations performed by the weaving 
segment of the Synthetic Textile Industry include winding, warping, 
slashing, drawing in, weaving, shearing and inspection. 


The principal differences arise from the greater number of 
types of yarns used in the making of synthetic fabrics. The spun 
yarns (some of them "dope-dyed" or yarn-dyed) differ not only as to 
the weight, the denier, and the length of the staple fibre from which 
they are spun, but also in the material from wnich the fibre is made. 
Similarly filament yarns may differ in substance as well as in weight, 
in twist, in fineness of the individual filaments, and sometimes in 
colour. Fabrics may be made wholly of filament yarns or wholly of. 
spun yarns; from filament warp and spun weft; or from spun warp and 
filament weft. If wholly of filament, the yarns in the warp and weft 
may be composed of the same substance (for example, acetate or nylon) 
or the waro yarn may be of one material and the filier of one- or, more 
others. If spun yarns are used, the fabric may be composed wholly of 
yarns of one kind of fibre, or it may contain different yarns, each 
composed of a different fibre or of a different blend of fibres; some 
of the yarns may be wholly of natural fibres, and some or all of them | 
may consist of natural fibre blended with man-made staple fibre. In 
the synthetic field, sheer fabrics are usually woven wholly from fila- 
ment yarns; filament warp is often used to give strength to a light 
fabric. Since fibres of different substances differ in affinity to 
various dyestuffs, synthetic fabrics may be woven on box looms so 
that when cross-dyed they resemble yarn-dyed fabrics. 


FINISHING: Finishing includes such operations as dyeing, printing, 
flocking, napping, shearing, calendering, breaking, beating, polishing, 
heat setting, and treatment with resin to impart such special charac- 
teristics as resistance to creasing or to the penetration of moisture. 


As in cottons, finishing procedures have been multiplied to 
increase variety in the colour, texture and other characteristics of 
the fabrics. In addition, the finishing of fabrics made from man-made 
fibres has been complicated by the continual introduction of new Tibres 
wnich often must be treated in special ways. ‘ 


The fabric is coloured by many different methods. ~ In piece- 
dyeing the more commonly used processes include jig dyeing, beck- 
dyeing, pad dyeing and high pressure dyeing, the latter introduced t 
solve the problems of dyeing certain of the new synthetics. ~ , 
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The processes used in printing include roller printing, 
lacquer printing, and screen printing. 


In roller printing, the most common method, designs are en- 
graved on copper rollers which are to carry the colours. A roller is 
engraved for each colour, picks up colour paste from its trough and 
impresses it on the fabric. 


In lacquer printing, the printing paste flows through per- 
forations in a large cylinder. Lacquer printing may be used to super- 
impose white or coloured effects on any fabric. Opaque inks may be 
used which completely hide the colour of the fabric. 


In flocking, a design in adhesive paste is applied to the 
fabric; then the fabric is sprinkled with flock (very short pieces of 
white or coloured fibre) which adheres to the paste to form a raised 
designe 


In screen printing, the screens are treated so that the mesh 
is left open only in the areas to be coloured. The cloth is fixed to 
a flat surface and the colour is forced through the open mesh by 
rolling a squeegee across the screen. In hand screen printing, once 
quite common, the cloth is fastened to a long table and screen and 
squeegee are operated by hand. Now, however, the hand method is used 
only for very short runs; commonly the operations are performed by a 
machine screen printer. 


TIRE YARN AND FABRIC: In the production of yarn for tire fabric, the 
processes are similar, in general outline, to those used in the manu- 
facture of other filament yarns. The technical differences which do 
exist result from the need to produce heavier and fatigue-resistant 
yarns of higher tensile strength. 


The yarns (viscose or nylon) are shipped by the fibre pro- 
ducers on beams carrying up to 1200 pounds each, and are converted to 
tire fabric in accordance with the instructions of the individual tire 
manufacturer. First the yarn is twisted; then several yarns are plied 
into a tire cord which, in turn, is woven on a special loom, using as 
filler a light yarn usually of cotton. This filler is used primarily 
to hold the cords in proper relationship. On removal from the loom 
the fabric is dipped in a rubber-resin solution, then dried and wound 
on rolls for shipment to the tire manufacturer. The dipping, performed 
under carefully controlled conditions, gives the fabric a coating which 
adheres to rubber when incorporated in a tire. 


GLASS FIBRE AND FILAMENT: The fibre and the filament are each produced 
from glass specially prepared for its end use. The glass, usually in 
the form of marbles, is melted in an electric furnace and flows down- 
ward through a multitude of small openings in temperature-resistant 
feeders. 


In producing continuous filament, the streams of molten glass 


from the feeder are gathered together, run over a sizing vad, and car- 
ried to a high-speed winder which attentuates them, while still molten, 
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to a fraction of their original diameter. in producing staple fibre, 
on the other hand, the streams pass through jets of compressed air 
which shred them into fine fibres eight to ten inches in length. 

The fibres are driven downward, through a spray of lubricant and a 


drying flame, to a drum which collects them and forms them into 
sliver. 


Glass sliver may be spun, and glass filament thrown on 
conventional textile machinery. 
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PART IIL 


TRENDS IN THE CANADIAN MARKET 


The use of synthetic fibres in Canada has grown greatly 
during the past thirty years. From a per capita consumption of a 
quarter of a pound in 1926, it rose to 2.0 pounds in 1939, to 3.6 
pounds in 1946, to 6.9 pounds in 1953 and to 7.7 pounds in 1956 
(Table 1, Appendix D). In contrast, per capita consumption of cotton 
was about the same in 1956 as it was in the late 1920's, while that 
of wool was down by about 30 pec. There have, of course, been periods 
when consumption of synthetic fibre was relatively steady, or even 
declined. During the period 1951-1955, for example, per capita con- 
sumption remained fairly constant, due in part to a contraction in 
total demand for ar fart eo and to the development of new and 
attractive finishes\1/ for cottons which made them considerably more 
competitive with synthetic textiles. However, when per capita 
consumption of textiles increased in 1956, the largest increase, both 
in absolute and relative terms, took place in synthetics. 


The Synthetic Textiles and Silk Industry produces a number 
of primary products, the more important being staple fibre, filament 
yarns, spun yarns, textured yarns, tire yarns, and tire and other 
fabrics. The rate of growth of the market for these products has varied 
considerably. In the following sections, trends in the market for each 
of these principal products are examined. 


FIBRES AND FILAMENTS: 


The following table suggests in general terms the trends in 
the market for fibres and filaments: 


Market for Fibres and Filaments 


Domestic Shipments and 
Production for Own Use 


Staple Domestic Total 
Fila~ Fibre Supply by Imports Cana- 
Tire ment and Canadian Less dian 


Year Yarn Yarns Tow Total xports Indust Re-Exports Supply 
millions of pounds 


1939 - 15.0 - 15.0 Ne Qe 150 bel 20.7 
1946 Se PONS & ets, 24.0 Nee 24.0 Piste iets 
Lh) A Easy ewes BY, 14 BPs k Ne ae Dek 21.8 5aed 
vie Osh 2 fat coy 36.3 Ne Be 36.3 20.4 56.9 
1949 he v4 pale 2 be g h2e 7 Ne Ae ee 7 eAS 6 6h. S 


(1) Wash and wear, drip-dry, everglaze and other finishes have made 
cottons more attractive to the consumer. 
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Domestic Shipments and 
Production for Own Use 


Staple Domestic Total 
Fila- Fibre Supply by Imports Cana~ 
Tire ment and Canadian Less dian 


Year Yarn Yarns Tow Total Exports Indust Re-Exports Supply 
millions of pounds 


1950 8.8 36.9 18.4 64.1 Nede 6h4el ory 79.28 
Toole ACs 3 cy. 0 mance so 67-9 ps 66.2 Poe i's 89.3 
1952 1939S G5 s7 (gee 1.9 6963 18.7 88.0 
1953 20.2% 30.6°=2365 The3 1.4 7209 18.4 91.3 
195. 205.. 279e See fb Ae 5.8 730k 10.3 83.7 
1955 2569. 3368 S250 9.1 Ze 88.6 iWers?. 104.9 
1956 2he8 Bie 7 80s 90.3 eed 88.0 I oa 105.2 
195 ( Belek ects Le Joe She 3 oh sjeypals 1723 10504 


The tabulation shows the great expansion which has taken 
place in the Canadian market for synthetic fibres and filaments. The 
rate of growth has been greatest for tire yarns and staple fibres, 
which were not produced in Canada until the 1940's, Output of fila- 
ment yarn\l/) increased substantially in the early post-war years, when 
staple fibre and tire yarns were being produced on a much more limited 
scale than is now the case. Filament yarn, which made up the great 
bulk of output in 1946, accounted for only about forty per cent in 
19576 


With the overall growth of domestic production of synthetics, 
imports now hold a much smaller proportion of the market than was the 
case in either the pre-war or the early post-war years. While some of 
these do compete with domestic production, the larger part is brought 
in to supplement available supvlies of particular types — domestic 
fibre producers themselves import fairly large quantities for resale. 


The producers of most of the newer fibres hold patents which 
at present avpear to give them a degree of control over imports. In 
this connection, representatives of industry indicated, however, that 
it was the policy of domestic producers not to set domestic prices 
higher than the landed duty-paid price of comparable foreign goods. 
Spokesmen for the various firms gave the Board the following informa- 
tion respecting the patent position pertaining to each of the newer 
fibres: Du Pont has process patents which appear to give effective 
control over the production and import of nylon fibres; after 1961, 
certain of these existing patents will expire. Du Pont also has pro-= 
cess patent protection on the acrylic fibre ("Orlon') which it produces. 
The Board was informed, however, that competing acrylic fibres, not 
covered by these patents, are produced in other countries. Canadian 
Industries Limited holds an exclusive license in Canada for the parti- 
cular kind of polyester fibre ('Terylene") which it produces. Imports 
of acetate and viscose are not affected by patents. 


(1) Unless otherwise stated, the term "filament yarn" excludes tire 
yarn. 
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STAPLE FIBRE AND TOW: Staple fibre found widespread use much later 
than did synthetic filament yarn. In 1939, when total Canadian supply 
of filament yarns was of the order of 17 or 18 million pounds, there 
was no domestic production of staple fibre and imports amounted to 
about two and a half million pounds. By 1957, however, the total 
Canadian supply of staple fibre and tow had increased to nearly 41 
million pounds, slightly in excess of the then total supply of fila- 
ment yarne 


Apparent Canadian Supply of Staple Fibre and Towt 1) 


Domestic Sales for Home Imports 
Market and Production Resale of Total 


for own use Imports by Domestic 
Year Viscose Other Total Fibre Producers Total Supply 
(millions of pounds 


194.6 ~ ~ 681 Ns Ge 9454 10,135 
1948 ~ ~ 2,893 8,605 9,408 12,301 
1949 2,100 445k 6,55 8,101 10,060 16,614 
1952 96.55 000 Mes, 72 31g ele 13 598 8,788 33,501 
19539 ASE 800 Grol bbe m2 h/b 2,115 6,670 oxo ABS 
1955 1mb 255000 D> 7dlsad Gag Jie: 8, 22h 9,296 10,807 
LO SOs zis 300 G5 9031630; 490 73409 8,299 38,789 
1957) 22,800 Gab bh me 29g 25h 4,620 11,464 40,718 


(1) Excludes producers! exports. 


The first staple fibre (acetate) to be made in Canada, was 
produced in 1946 by Canadian Celanese. Du Pont started producing 
nylon staple in 1948, and in 1949 Courtaulds entered the field with 
viscose staple. Canadian Industries began producing "Terylene" staple 
in 1955 and Du Pont began making "Orlon" staple in 1957. 


Viscose, which has always formed the bulk of the staple fibre 
used in Canada, is in the same price range as cotton. It can be spun 
by itself or be mixed with cotton or other fibres. Home market ship- 
ments of viscose staple fibre and tow reached a peak of 25.6 million 
pounds in 1955 but declined to 22.8 million pounds in 1957. According 
to the Canadian producer, over-purchasing in 1955 was followed by 
inventory liquidation in the subsequent two years; there was, however, 
some decline in the level of consumption. The availability of cheaper 
cotton in 1956 and subsequent years may have been a contributing factor. 


While acetate staple fibre is in the same price range as 
viscose, it has not captured as large a share of the market; output 
reached a peak in the early 1950's, not regained by 1957. A principal 
use is in mixing with viscose. An acetate tow has recently been pro- 
duced in Canada for use in cigarette filter tips; this application is 
expected to provide in the near future a market for several million 
pounds annually. 
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The use of nylon st pare fibre has not shown significant 
erowth in recent years. Some articles (notably men's socks of spun 
nylon yarn) have given way to products made from textured nylon fila- 
ment yarne Nylon staple fibre is used in a number of other applications. 


Shipments of "Terylene" and "Orlon" have been increasing; 


t is too early to predict what place these fibres will find 
1d; both are in a much higher price range than either viscose 


imports of staple fibre and tow of all kinds have usually 
exceeded one-quarter of the total domestic supply. The United States 
SI 


s by far the main supplier, shipping 9.2 million pounds in 1957; the 
United Kingdom was second, sending 1.2 million pounds. Austria, 
Germany, Switzerland and the Netherlands have occasionally shipped 
sizeable quantities of staple fibre to Canada, although supplies from 
these countries have been relatively small in recent years. As the 
preceding table shows, a large proportion of imports in each year has 
been brought in by the producers themselves to supplement their own 
output. According to the industry, two factors help to explain the 
Rediely, large imports in 1957: acetate tow for cigarette filter 
tips wa ap ee toe in fairly large quantities as domestic supolies were 
not Fyidiables also, spinners were licensed by patent holders to import 
large quantities of "Orlon", until domestic production should become 
substantial. 


SPUN SYNTHSTIC YARNS: These yarns are produced by the Cotton, the Wool 
and the Synthetic Textiles Industries — some for sale, but the larger 
part for use by the producers themselves. No official statistics being 
available, the Primary Textiles Institute conducted a sample survey of 
firms operating in 1957, in an effort to determine output of spun 
synthetic yarns. The results, adjusted to allow for plants not covered 
by the survey, are shown in the following table: 


™ 


Estimated Production for Sale or Captive Use of oynthetic Spun Yarns 
1OO00 lbs. ) 


1955 1956 1957 
Synthetic textiles Industry 


Pure Synthetic 22,883 21,668 20,924 

Natural/Synthetic blends 1,690 ahah fi 882 
Cotton Textiles Industry 

Pure Synthetic 1,987 2,665 2,166 

Natural/Synthetic blends 6,581 6,788 6,068 
Wool Textiles Industry 

Pure Synthetic 942 2,660 39327 

Natural/Synthetic blends 14,653 16,164 15,160 


a ee 7 ee ly a -_ a se _ 
LOvLVaL vputl Lalas CrouucuLon 


Pure Synthetic 25,812 26 ,993 26 4.17 


Natural/Synthetie blends 22, 32k eke 22,210 
Combined Total 8, 136 51, 120 4,8, 527 
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There being no official statistics of spun yarn imports, the 
Tariff Board, in co-operation with the Department of National Revenue 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, made a sample survey of imports, 
which appeared to indicate that about 1,300,000 pounds of spun synthetic 
yarns (including blends) were imported in 1957. There may have been, 
in addition, imports of wool yarns containing spun synthetic admixtures 
under the wool tariff items. It would appear that imports of spun 
yarns amounted in that year to about three p.c. of domestic production 
(exclusive of wool/synthetic blends). The United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands and Germany are the main suppliers. 


CONTINUOUS FILAMENT YARN: This type of yarn has been produced in 

Canada since the 1920! s. Domestic shipments which in 1939 had amounted 

to 15 million pounds, reached, by 1951, 37: million pounds. Thereafter, 
2 2 


filament yarn suffered a setback and shipments contracted sharply; only 
in 1957 did they again achieve the level of 1951. One of the main 
reasons for this contraction in demand was the sharp drop in domestic 
fabric shipments in 1952, 1953 and 1954. Furthermore, both cotton and 
synthetic staple fibre had been in short supply during the Korean war; 
when these products became freely available, at greatly reduced prices, 
filament yarns proved less attractive to many users catering to a 
fiercely competitive textile market. 


ras) Ode. 


Imports have not exceeded 10 p.c. of domestic shipments in 
recent years. The United States appears to be the chief supplier, with 
the United Kingdom and various European countries shipping smaller 
quantities. The following table gives statistics of domestic shipments, 
exports and imports: 


Domestic Shipments, Imports a nd Sits 


of Filament Yarns (Excluding Tire Yarns) 
(O00 lbs. ) 
Exports by 

Domestic Fibre (1) 
Year Shipments Producers Imports‘*- 
1939 15,030 Ne ae 3,128 
1946 20,055 - een 
1951 37 ,00L 306 3,787 
195k, 27,940 139 2,577 
1955 33,787 1,908 25739 
1956 31, ,663 1,483 2,910 
1957 37,144 2,187 3,410 


(1) Including spun synthetic yarns. 


In addition to competition with staple fibre and cotton, 
there has been keen competition between and among the various types of 
filament yarns. Prior to World War II, viscose held more than half of 
the total market, and in the post-war period shipments continued to 
increase until 1950. Since then, viscose shipments have declined and 
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the lead has been taken by other fibres. Acetate, which is the prin- 
cipal competitor of viscose in the low-cost range, now enjoys a market 
more than twice the size of that held by viscose. Decline in fabric 
production since 1951 has not affected acetate nearly as much as it 
has viscose. 


The only other filament yarn which enjoyed any important 
share of the market until very recent years is nylon. The sales of 
this particular filament have not borne any close relationship to the 
output of woven synthetic fabrics. This material is very largely used 
in the knitting industry, particularly in ladies' hosiery, and, more 
recently, in the textured form in knitted outerwear, in hosiery and in 
leotards. Nylon filament yarns are also being used in increasing 
amounts in woven synthetic fabrics, particularly in the lighter weight 
tissues. Output of nylon filament has enjoyed continuous growth for 
many years. 


"Fiberglas" has also increased its share of the market since 
1951. Its share remains small, much of it in specialized applications. 
"Terylene" has been in production for only a few years and is, as yet, 
a small factor in the market. 


THROWN AND TEXTURED YARNS: Statistics on thrown and textured yarns 
are not available. The Primary Textiles Institute estimates that 
approximately seven million pounds of filament yarns were thrown or 
textured in 1957. Whereas a trend toward the wider use in weaving of 
yarns not processed beyond the primary producer's twist has reduced 
the market of the throwsters, there has been a rapid development in 
the use of textured yarns since 1951. These are now used for purposes 
formerly served by spun yarns: an example, men's socks of nylon 
Mstrevch'syarns 


FABRICS: Altnough weavers of synthetic fabrics have not experienced 
either the rapid growth or the sustained growth enjoyed by fibre pro- 
ducers, the total Canadian market for synthetic fabrics doubled 
between 1939 and 1950. Domestic shipments supplied the bulk of that 
market. These contracted after 1951, reflecting the removal of import 
restrictions and an appreciable increase in imports. 


In 1954, a year of low level of activity for both the textile 
industry and the economy generally, the total market for synthetic 
fabrics fell. Domestic shipments declined at an even greater rate — 
but despite its losses, the domestic industry retained 74 pec. of the 
total market. Although the market recovered to a considerable extent 
after 1954, it was, in 1957, still below the levels which had pre- 
vailed in the early 1950's, and the share of this smaller market held 
by Canadian producers dropped in that year to 69 pec. 
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Domestic Supply of Synthetic Fabrics 


Net Imports Total Per cent of Total 
Domestic Canadian less Re- Domestic Supplied by 
Year Shipments Exports Supply Exports Supply Canadian Industry 
millions of linear yards 
1939 60, 565 2,069 58,496 7 417 65,913 89 
1946 79,660 4,080 75 De M2 oso 88,269 86 
TSS ise 2 nc lia tte womipillleys elena otis A @:2 ML 129,657 90 
195ia TAS 24 Ocean ls, FOL. LO, Oye 130,054 87 
1952 241003703 822 99, Cole eo. Lf 129,596 cei 
1954 82,378 tr 81,031 28,569 109 ,600 7h 
1955 eM merar 1,323 Be hew es higgsia® APY cog WAS: 1 
1956 ye 1,434 SRE eo eis: 129 , 260 7h 
Low. 86 , 387 aif 0 45, 85,362 38,920 12h, 282 69 


In addition to import competition in synthetics, producers 
of woven synthetic fabrics have in recent years experienced keen com- 
petition from other types of fabric. As mentioned previously, cotton 
fabrics have become available in many new finishes designed to increase 
their ability to compete with certain properties of synthetic textiles 
which the consumer finds desirable. In addition, knitted synthetic 
fabrics have become an important factor in the market. These develop- 
ments, plus the general softness of the market for textile products, 
account in part for the smaller market for woven synthetic fabrics. 


Since 1950, the peak year, domestic shipments of filament 
rayon fabrics and mixed filament rayon and spun yarn fabrics have, 
taken together, declined by approximately 30 million yards. Spun 
rayon and spun rayon mixture fabrics have fallen by about 12 million 
yards. in contrast, shipments of the newer types of synthetic fabrics 
have, in the same period, risen from about six million yards to approxi-~ 
mately 15 million yards. 


As shown in the preceding table, imports of synthetic fabrics 


reached a peak in 1957. The following table shows that the United 
States supplies the greater bulk of the total imports of such fabrics: 


Imports of Silk and Synthetic Fabrics by Countries 
(thousands of dollars) 


United United 
Year Kingdom States Japan Germany Italy Other Toval 
1939 1 Lb6 1,126 316 139, 12 346 2 uks5 
1946 pate hei! 6,715 ~ - 85 70 ee LO, 227 
1949 65157 awe 430 267 645 625." 16,696 
1950 1, 935 8,462 88s 17 22h S03 Ly Soy 
1951 He ee ea eB ds 806 101 ee L599 Oe SAL eS 
1952 de O54 ie 209387, 75 etal 226 (Goat eS5 LLG 
1955 911 24,280 361 87k, 398 1,346 2558/0 
1956 19e. Ge hy S59 ea Re BOG eee) Oli /see uy Bho 
1957 802 26,279 ee Oe 1,696 C2 Scum? , 2onae Jean. 
1957(9 mos. ) 64.5 a ete, 691 1,420 (las lO 59k 2, 506 
1958(9 mos. ) 606 20,62) 884 1,186 681 1,409 255390 


a 


Imports from Japan are largely fabrics of silk. 


Official United States Government statistics indicate that 
shipments from that country to Canada are predominantly of fabrics made 
from filament yarns. United States exports to Canada of rayon febrics, 
which rose sharply in 1952, have since declined slightly, end the 
increase in imoorts from the United States since that year has been of 
fabrics made from the newer fibres. Representatives of Canadian 
industry state that increasing quantities of nylon sheers are being 
imported. This type of fabric has increased rapidly in popularity, and, 
because of its light weight, enjoys less tariff protection than do 
heavier fabrics. 


Taking Germany, Italy and Other Countries (mainly European) 
ogether, it is apparent that Europe has become a significant exporter 
to Canada of synthetic fabrics in recent years. Industry representa- 
tives were of the opinion that, in recent years, a large part of the 
fabric imports from Europe was of spun viscose. 
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TIRE YARNS AND TIRE FABRICS: Because of the superior strength of 
synthetic filament tire yarns, cotton has been progressively displaced 
as the main fabric component of tires and, today, viscose holds the bulk 
f the market for automobile tire yarns. Nylon tire yarn, first used 
(in aircraft tires) during the war, has been used in heavy-duty tires 
for trucks, buses and construction equipment and now is making inroads 
into the automobile tire field. 


Supplies of Tire Yarns 


Net Canadian 


Domestic Shipments Net Supply as 
_For Home Market Canadian Imports of Total Per cent of 

Year ~ Viscose Nylon suoply Yarn and Fabric Supply Total Supply 

(millions of pounds) 

1946 363 a is 362 6.5 51 

1950 3.8 - &.8 bel, 1502 58 

aN pope 19.8 Ook 20.2 8.3 2825 71 

195) a3eh 1.9 2503 De0 2003 83 

1OR6 21.7 Bed 2heS 8.9 307 14 

1957 19.8 Led che? Ze 27h 90 


In Canada, Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. began the production of 
viscose tire yarn in 1943 and Du Pont first produced nylon tire yarn 
in 1953. With the large scale entry of the latter into the automobile 
tire field, there has been fierce competition between these two types 
for this growing volume of business. 


Imports of tire yarn (including the weight of tire yarn in 
imported tire fabrics) as a percentage of total supply have been 
declining, and reached a low of 10 p.c. in 1957. Most of the imports 
came from the United States until 1950, after which Cuba became a 
rather important supplier in some years. Imports of tire fabrics have, 
in recent years, been very small in relation to total domestic supply 
(Table 9, Appendix D). 
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MARKET FOR WOVEN SILK AND SYNTHETIC TEXTILE GARMENTS 


Most of the fibres, yarns and fabrics dealt with in the fore- 
going sections are sold in one form or another to manufacturers of 
finished products. For example, fibres and yarns are sold to the 
Hosiery and Knitted Goods Industry which uses them to produce a wide 
variety of knitted garments. Similarly, silk and synthetic fabrics 
are purchased by the various segments of the Clothing Industry for 
Mmaking-up!' into various items of clothing. The following deals with 
only those "made-up" items of clothing which are classified within 
the silk and synthetic textile schedule of the tariff, that is, 


clothing made from woven fabrics. 


The limitations of available statistics preclude any precise 
measurement of the Canadian market for clothing of woven synthetic or 
silk fabrics. It has been possible, however, to obtain from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics data regarding the volume and value of 
shipments for a number of types of clothing known to contain woven 
synthetic fabrics (see Table 12, Avupendix D). (There are, undoubtedly, 
other similar items of clothing which are not shown separately in 
official statistics.) For those which could be identified, the Bureau 
reported that in 1956 the value of factory shipments was $116,580,000. 


Imports of clothing manufactured from woven synthetic or silk 
fabrics are classified under two items, 567 (silk) and 567a (synthetic 
textiles). (1) 


The total value of imports of clothing under both items in 
1956 was $7,120,000; and in 1957, the value increased by about $200,000. 
These import figures do not include purchases by tourists under the 
tourist entry privilege, regarding which representatives of domestic 
producers expressed their belief that imports by tourists under this 
ses ae were well in excess of imports under tariff items 567 and 
507a- 


At the public hearings, clothing manufacturers expressed 
concern at the rate of increase of clothing imports (under items 567 
and 567a). These are shown below. In examining the table, one should 
bear in mind that quantitative restrictions limited imports in 1950. 


(1) In 1957, slightly more than half of the total value of imports 
under these items consisted of clothing. 
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Imports of clothing Under Item 567 (Silk 
thousands of dollars 


Year United States Japan Other Total 
Lo 194, 38 21, LLG 
LOG G 99 = 55 fi 1,36 
1950 21,0 92 645 977 
193 L99 B17 706 522 
1955 Bis, 749 696 2,030 
1956 490 14,90 7197 1,960 
15 639 642 719 2,000 
1956 (9 mos.) 481 315 619 alge) LITE 
1957 (9 mos.) ATL AD 658 1eeyse 
195& (9 mos.) 487 560 521 1,568 


Imports of Clothing Under Item 567a (Synthetic) 


thousands of dollars 


Year United States Japan Other Total 
1739 839 ef Be 907 
1947 Fase LEO Is - 1,127 Dyed 
1950 1,462 - Bb2 1,314 
1953 4, 60k 2 34,0 b 946 
1955 4,173 A472 pi 5,036 
ae 3,901 12 506 5,160 
mo | 3,492 967 773 39232 
1956 (9 mos.) 2,87k 54,0 L&h, 3,800 
1957 (9 mos.) 25507 68h D92 3,849 
1958 (9 mos.) 5 1,775 DED 4,892 


Imports of silk clothing, while above pre-war and early post-war levels, 
have not shown any increase since 1955 and are relatively small. The 
United States, Japan and "Other" countries share the market fairly 
equally. 


Imports of synthetic clothing are, in total value, consider- 
ably above pre-war levels. An increase in the early post-war years 
was sharply reversed following the imposition of import controls in 
the late fall of 1947, and when these were removed in 1950-51 the value 
of imports rose to a figure somewhat above that which had prevailed in 
1947. Some of this increase in value of imports can, of course, be 
aLlbributved tosincreases@in prices serrom 195390c8195/. ine usive.etnere 
was a very slight increase in the value of imports, but imports during 
the first nine months of 1958 are a million dollars greater than during 
the corresponding period in the two previous years. Although all of 
this increase is attributed to imports from Japan, the United States 
is still the chief supplier. 
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An indication as to the types of synthetic clothing imported 
from Japan is provided by the following table: 


Japanese orts of Woven Synthetic Clothing to Canada‘)? 
(First 8 months, 1958) 
Value 

Description (United States Dollars) 
Scarves 704,578 
Blouses 296 , 707 
Sport shirts 705,628 
Dress and work shirts 2975510 
Trousers, slacks and short pants 498,089 
Gowns, pyjamas 61,870 
Clothing, neOwpe, including coats 

and raincoats 94,606 
Underwear 1, 3uS 


Kimonos 1363 
Total 5 399 9099 


Note: The Japanese export total and the Canadian import total for 
clothing differ since the exports reflect shipping dates while 
the imports reflect arrival time; there is usually a consider- 
able time lag between the two. 


(1) Source: Institute of Textile Trade Research and Statistics, Osaka, 
Japan, as quoted by the Canadian Apparel and Textile Manu- 
facturers Association. 


The data, while incomplete, seem to indicate, that clothing 
imports from Japan may have been concentrated in a few lines. However, 
total imports of synthetic and silk clothing from Japan can scarcely 
be regarded as large in relation to total domestic production. 


There are, in addition, fairly large imports of synthetic 
products other than clothing, as shown in the following table: 


Imports of Synthetic Products Other than Clothi 
(thousands of dollars) 


Year United States Japan Other Tova. 
1939 94 2 Hes 199 
1g) Bh 360 - 645 1,005 
1950 600 4 382 982 
1953 2,785 L, LO09 sia) 
1955 3,801 212 109 4422 
1956 4,833 Biers 568 Peto s: 
LOS 5,093 368 650 Gs 7ll 
1956 (9 mos.) Op eels 25k a7 4,029 
1957 (9 mos. ) 4, 18h 278 510 4,972 
1958 (9 mos.) 4369 388 453 5,210 


* Less than 500. 
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Illustrative of concern regarding competition in this field, 
industry representatives complained about imports of synthetic cur- 
tains, which in 1956 were valued at $1,328,069 as compared with domestic 
shipments of $2,320,566. 


Imports of synthetic products other than clothing and cur- 
tains are not shown separately, although scores of different items are 
included. A few of the larger items are believed to be quilts, bed- 
spreads, tablecloths and labels. 
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PART 1V 


PROBLEMS OF CANADIAN PRODUCERS 


VISCOSE STAPLE FIBRES: 


Viscose accounts for about four-fifths, by volume, of total 
Staple fibre production in Canada and is produced by one firm, 
Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, at Cornwall. Representatives of this 
firm stated that it faced serious handicaps in meeting competition 
from imported viscose, due primarily to reiatively high levels of 
wages in Canada and the smaller scale of domestic output. In their 
opinion, existing rates of duty were not sufficient to overcome these 
handicaps, at prevailing prices, and enable Courtaulds to realize a 
reasonable return on investment. The following statement is from the 
brief submitted on behalf of Courtaulds: 
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"Overseas producers of viscose staple fibre in certain countries 
have advantages in costs particularly from low wage rates and 
from the larger scale of operation which are beyond the power of 
an efficient Canadian producer to offset; these costs differen- 
tials are considerably greater than the protection offered by the 
present duty ...!! 


In support of this statement, Courtaulds submitted to the 
Board a detailed breakdown of the company's actual costs of production 
in Canada, as well as estimates of what their costs might be at higher 
volume of production. The firm presented also information regarding 
wage rates, material costs and overhead costs in certain other countries 
which are major producers of viscose. This information had been ob- 
tained not only from official foreign government publications and 
foreign trade journals, but also from associated firms in such countries. 
On the basis of this information, the company stated: 


"yee at least some European producers of viscose staple fibre, 
operating with a plant identical to the Cornwall plant and under 
identical operating conditions, would have lower unit costs by 
4¢ to 5¢ per lb. arising solely from different wage and salary 
rates and purchase prices «e. and if in addition to European 
wage rates and prices /of materials used/ the operation were on 
a 90,000,000 lbs. (1) a year scale, the cost per pound would be 
reduced by a further 2¢ or 3¢ ... Against this, the protection 
afforded by the import duty of 73% Most Favoured Nation amounts 
to about 2¢ a pound, to which should be added c.i.f. costs from 
Europe at around 1l¢ per pound, and distribution costs in Canada 
of less than 1¢ per pound, making a total protection of some 
3z¢ a pound." 


(1) In 1957, Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. produced 24 million pounds of 
viscose staple fibre. 
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While it is not possible to measure with any precision the 
accuracy of such a calculation, the Board, after careful examination 
of all available information, is of opinion that advantages do result 
by reason of certain lower cost elements apparently enjoyed by some 
non-Canadian producers. In its brief, Courtaulds informed the Board 
that ",.. competition from the U.S.A. does not usually create serious 
problems, since the landed prices of American viscose staple fibre 
are rarely competitive with the Company's prices ..."' 


Courtaulds has attempted to overcome its disadvantages 
vis-a-vis European producers by expanding output, thus obtaining in 
some degree the advantages of scale. When the Company first started 
to produce staple fibre in 1949, its capacity was 10 million pounds 
per annum. The price of staple in Canada at that time was 36.5 cents 
per pound. Late in 1949, however, the landed price of staple fibre 
from Europe fell, and Courtaulds reduced its price to 34 cents. In 
anticipation of growth in the market, Courtaulds expanded its capacity 
to 25 million pounds per annum, reducing unit costs and placing the 
firm in a better position to meet competition. The Canadian market 
soon absorbed this increased production; moreover, with the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea and the resulting world shortages of textile 
fibres, Courtaulds was able in 1951 to raise its price to 41 cents. 
After that year, however, world shortages were replaced by surpluses; 
furthermore, the prices of other competing fibres declined considerably. 
In the circumstances, the price of viscose dropped steadily, reaching 
a low of 28 cents in 1954. Since that time there has been some recovery 
in price, which had reached 32 cents by the end of 1958. Production, 
however, remains below its earlier peak. In 1957, Courtaulds had com 
pleted a further substantial expansion program. ‘ 


In an endeavour to continue to meet increasing competition — 
not only from foreign viscose but from cotton and other competing 
fibres — the policy of Courtaulds has been to set the price of its 
staple at levels intended to make imported viscose unattractive to 
buyers and also to encourage its use in competition with other fibres. 
The company has been largely successful in this attempt and, by its 
own estimate, supplied 96 p.c. of the entire domestic market for viscose 
staple fibre in 1955 and 1956 and 93 pec. in 1957. Despite this, the 
company still has substantial unused capacity. 


As compared with the domestic price of 32 cents above 
mentioned, prices of viscose staple are quoted as follows in the 
December, 1958, issue of Skinner's Silk and Rayon Record:(1 


Austria 30.5 cents per pound 
Germany 30.3 =! T T 
Italy OO eT, " it rT) 
United Kingdom vo pas " tt 
United States pork: n " 


(1) These are home market prices converted to Canadian cents on the 
basis of £1 to $2.71. 
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On the basis of these quotations, European staple probably 
could land in this country below the Canadian price. Courtaulds has 
stated, however, that it 


",.e has done its utmost to provide to the full the services 
which would justify the charging of the small premium over 
import prices referred to. The maintenance of such a premium 
is, of course, a delicate operation with considerable attendant 
risks, and unforeseeable turns in events can easily more than 
eliminate its benefits". 


While Courtaulds has been able to retain most of the domestic 
market for viscose staple, it has done so by reducing prices, with the 
result that its profits per wit of output are now much smaller than 
in earlier years. If the company is to realize a reasonable return on 
investment, it contends, it must be in a position to increase prices. 
It believes that, at present world price levels, only by means of a 
moderate increase in tariff rate will it be in a position to do so. 


OTHER STAPLE FIBRES: 


The remaining one-fifth of Canadian staple fibre production 
consists of acetate, nylon, "Orlon", and "Terylene". The circumstances 
surrounding the production and marketing of these fibres vary so greatly 
that it is difficult to generalize about them. Representatives of the 
Canadian producers did, however, make the following general statements 
respecting all staple fibres. 


"... it is apparent that an investor in staple fibre facilities 
would, for the same size of plant, face unit costs in the order 
of 2% higher in the United States, and 21% lower in the U.K. 
and the rest of Europe than in Canada," 


"It is not possible to compare directly the differences in unit 
manufacturing costs between countries which result from differ- 
ences in the scale of operation. It is possible, however, to 
calculate accurately the reduction in unit costs which the 
Canadian producer would enjoy at higher outputs, and these reduc- 
tions are substantial." 


The industry stated that, on the average, plants in the 
United States were substantially larger than Canadian plants and it 
estimated that costs in the U.S. were well below Canadian. 


From evidence submitted, in confidence, by two major pro- 
ducers of non-cellulosic fibres, it seemed clear that they suffered a 
very considerable disadventage in the procurement of the principal 
chemicals used in the manufacture of fibres — an important factor in 
overall costs. The costs to industry of these chemicals vary directly 
with the volume consumed, and there is little doubt that producers in 
the United States, with their much larger production, are in a position 
to procure them at prices well below the costs to Canadian mills. The 
Board sees no reason to doubt that overnead costs are higher in Canada. 
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Most domestic producers have excess capacity. The "Terylene" 
plant, in particular, is operating at only a fraction of its capacity, 
the Canadian market for this fibre being,at present, small. Meantime, 
this producer labours under conditions of high procurement costs for 
chemicals and high overhead. Apart from acetate tow for cigarette 
filters, domestic producers hold most of the market for the types of 
fibre they produce. 


Domestic prices of staple fibre other than viscose are below 
the landed cost of imports. Acetate prices in Canada appear to be 
determined largely by the price of viscose, although competition 
between the two acetate producers may also be a factor. The price of 
each of the other staple fibres appearsto be set at levels calculated 
to retain or increase its share of a rapidly changing market. Two of 
these fibres, "“Terylene" and "Orlon", were put into production only 
recently, and their places in the market have probably not been fully 
developed. 


PRODUCERS! FILAMENT yaRN: 2) 


As shown in the section of this Report devoted to "Trends in 
the Canadian Market", filament yarn accounted in 1957 for forty per 
cent of the total volume, and over half the value, of all synthetic 
fibres and filaments produced. In that year, filament yarn production 
amounted to 37 million pounds. Viscose does not account for the bulk 
of output, as in the case of staple fibre; instead, there is a more 
even division of production as among acetate, viscose, nylon and 
"Terylene" filaments. 


The most~favoured-nation rate of duty applying to imports of 
filament yarn is 223 p.c.e, but not less than 22 cents per pound. 
Representatives of domestic producers did not request a change in 
existing rates except in respect of acetate under the B.P. Tariff. 
Their statement in this connection was: "The producers of filament 
require alleviation of adverse market conditions beyond the filament 
yarn stage rather than an increase in the tariff on unprocessed 
filament." 


In making this statement, the filament yarn producers may 
have had in mind the fact that about 60 p.c. of this product is sold 
to weavers, who have been in difficulties for a number of years. 


Although not requesting increases in the most-favoured-nation 
rate, representatives of the industry stated that they suffered handi- 
caps which increased their costs above those of producers in other 
countries. Therefore, they argued, the existing rates should be con- 
tinued in force. They pointed out that filament yarns cost more to 
produce than does staple fibre, since more equipment, labour and care 
are involved. Indicative of differences in costs of production is the 
fact that, whereas viscose 150 denier yarn is sold at 89 cents per 
pound in Canada, the price of viscose staple fibre is 32 cents. 


(1) Throughout this section, the term filament yarn excludes tire yarn. 
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Following is an outline of the extrusion process and sub- 
sequent operations involved in the production of viscose filament yarn 
and of staple fibre: 


A typical viscose filament yarn is 150 denier (36 filaments). 
This means that 9,000 metres of the yarn, which consists of 36 separate 
filaments, weigh 150 grams. The liquid viscose is extruded through a 
spinnerette having 36 holes. Each such yarn must be separately treated 
in all subsequent processing, i.e., purification, drying, winding, 
beaming, etc. An extruding unit contains numerous spinnerettes, al- 
though the yarn from each must be separately processed. 


In the case of staple fibre, each spinnerette may produce up 
to 10,000 filaments (compared with the 36 filaments referred to above). 
A typical viscose staple fibre machine has 100 spinnerettes and these 
together extrude 1,000,000 filaments having a total denier of 1,500,000. 
These are gathered in a single loose rope-like "tow", The tow is cut 
to the desired staple length, and the resultant mass of fibres is then 
purified, finished, dried and baled. Thus, for most of the staple 
fibre production process, a mass of 1,500,000 denier is handled as one 
entity, compared with the 150 denier for filament yarn. 


The production of filament yarn involves a greater proportion 
of labour, averaging 33 pec. of factory cost as compared with 22 pece 
for staple fibre. Since European wage rates were estimated by the 
Canadian industry to be half of those in Canada, it was argued that 
European producers had a very sizeable advantage in labour costs alone. 
In addition, they believed, overhead and materials costs were lower in 
Europes 


As regards the United States, domestic producers stated that 
the higher proportion of labour in yarn production, coupled with higher 
wage rates in that country, would result in factory costs being higher 
than in Canada for mills having the same scale of operation. They 
estimated, however, that the average scale of production in the United 
States was four times that in Canada. Economies of scale would, in 
the opinion of the Canadian producers, offset the disadvantages of the 
higher wage rates in the United States and give mills in that country 
a considerable net cost advantage over Canadian producers. 


Having examined the available information, the Board is 
satisfied that European producers of filament yarn do enjoy certain 
costs advantages over domestic producers, largely because of lower 
wage costs. Advantages resulting from larger scale operations in 
Burope appear at present to be largely confined to viscose. On the 
other hand, mills in the United States enjoy cost advantages over 
Canadian producers because of economies of scale. 


The following table for viscose 150 denier filament yarns 
givessome idea of prices in major producing countries. Although the 
Canadian price is the highest, the production of this product has not 
been profitable in Canada in recent years: 
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Home Market Prices: Viscose 150 denier Filament Yarn 
cents per pound 


Canada Italy Austria Germany Ueks U.S. Japan 
89 68.5 57k (ert 728 7346 L8ok 


Source: Skinner's, December, 1958. 


A representative of Courtaulds informed the Board that Italy 
is one of the largest producers of filament yarn and also the largest 
European exporter. He estimated that the landed cost in Canada of 
Italian yarn would be about 84 cents; 1) this spokesman had no infor- 
mation about actual imports from Italy and official statistics do not 
show any. He also estimated the landed cost of Japanese yarn would be 
76.5 cents. Imports of all synthetic yarns from Japan amounted to only 
31,000 pounds during the first eight months of 1958. 


The Canadian prices of acetate filament yarns were, at the 
time of the Public Hearings,(2) somewhat lower than the landed cost of 
imports. The Canadian prices of acetate appear to be determined largely 
by the prices of competing filaments and, in particular, that of viscose. 


The prices of nylon filament yarns are usually somewhat under 
the landed prices of imported nylon from the United States. It would 
appear that the Canadian producer, Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, 
has followed a pricing policy intended to enhance nylon's competitive 
position vis-a-vis other filaments. No doubt the difficulties of the 
weavers have also been an important factor in establishing price levels 
for nylon yarns. The following table, prepared by Du Pont, shows 
Canadian prices and the landed cost of imports from the United States 
and the United Kingdom (it is understood that the United Kingdom has 
no surplus for export at the present time). These prices correspond 
closely to those published in trade publications: 


Landed Prices in Canada: Nylon Filament Yarn 
(dollars per pound) 


Du Pont Imports from 
Denier of.Canada United States United Kingdom 
15 (bobbin) 6.10 opp ste,s, 
30 Mt 2260 Papsiiia: 2.60 
L0 " 2.20 2.36 Cee 
50 " Zo 202k ~ 
60 " ee eel 9 he 
10 " 1.90 2202 1.89 
LOO " pg 1.94 cbt yy 
14,00 " ae 60 Lays 63 _ 
840 (beam) ieee (6 1.30 ~ 


Gerais price allows for the deduction of certain internal Italian 
charges. The spokesman for Courtaulds could not say whether all of 
these deductions were permissible under Canadian law. 


(2) November and December, 1958. 
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Prices of"Terylene' filament yarn in Canada appear to be set 
at about the same level as those of domestic nylon. In contrast, the 
price of the similar polyester in the United States is higher than that 
of nylon. The Canadian price is, therefore, well under the landed cost 
of the imported product. 


SPUN AND THROWN YARNS: 


Domestic producers requested that existing rates applying to 
spun or thrown yarns be increased to 25 p.c. (B.P.) and 274 pec. but 
not less than 22 cents (M.F.N.). This would mean an increase from 
TS Pec. to 25 pece in the British Preferential rate on acetate yarns, 
and an increase in the M.F.N. rate on all yarns, of 5 pec. (no change 
in specific duty). 


With regard to spun yarns, witnesses stated that the suggested 
increase was intended to compensate for the increase requested in the 
rates on staple fibres — the raw material for spinning. They justified 
the increase for thrown or textured yarns as follows: "Each successive 
stage in manufacture under the conditions of the Canadian economy pro- 
duces its own competitive disadvantages, and a yarn which is further 
processed should be accorded a higher rate of duty". 


With respect to disadvantages of domestic spinners, the 
industry's brief made the following statement: "By examining the cost 
variances directly attributable to the short run and extended variety 
conditions inherent in the Canadian market for spun yarns, we believe 
the rate proposed reflects a conservative measure of the competitive 
disadvantage of the Canadian spinning mills". 


With respect to spinning, representatives of the domestic 
industry stated that lower labour costs in Europe permitted low cost 
production of viscose spun yarns, whereas, in the United States, 
economies of large scale output permitted low cost production, parti- 
cularly of the new fibres. One witness mentioned that the entire 
Canadian industry had only 27,000 spindles, whereas he knew of at least 
one mill in the United States which had 28,000; there were many smaller 
mills in the United States, but, in his opinion, these would specialize 
much more than Canadian mills of somewhat similar size. While repre- 
sentatives of the industry had prepared detailed estimates of savings 
from low wage rates in Europe and from larger scale output with longer 
runs in the United States, these estimates involved such an element of 
speculation that no useful conclusions could be drawn from them. 


Representatives of the larger Canadian spinners and throw- 
sters appeared before the Board. Describing the texturing process in 
great detail, they did not state that they faced any disadvantages 
vis-a-vis non-Canadian producers. Canadian home market prices for 
textured yarns are currently well below those in the United States, but 
the industry stated that this may be a temporary situation. They also 
said that texturing was a relatively expensive process, and that the 
prices of textured yarns are higher than those of non-textured. The 
ad valorem duty affords protection of 224 p.c. on the value added by 
texturing. This branch of the industry appears to have undergone a 
rapid expansion. 
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On the basis of evidence and other information in the hands 
of the Board, it would appear that: 


(1) The operations of domestic sales spinners have been profit- 
able (see summary table in Part V hereof). 


(2) No witness claimed that imports of either spun or processed 
yarns had been large or had hurt the industry. 


(3) The industry claimed no disadvantage in the fast-expanding 
texturing segment of production. 


(4) Although European producers pay lower wage rates than do 
Canadian, they apparently have not been able to compete 
effectively in Canada on a large scale. No doubt, the 
minimum duty of 22 cents effective on spun viscose has been 
a very considerable deterrent, particularly in respect of 
a product which sells in Canada at 65 cents. 


WOVEN FABRICS: 


There is no gainsaying that domestic weavers have suffered 
considerably since 1951. Many firms have incurred severe financial 
losses, some have gone out of business, volume of output has declined 
sharply, and the share of the synthetic fabric market held by domestic 
producers has declined. 


Some of the apparent causes of this general situation may be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) The industry is constantly facing change — in fibres, in 
constructions, in styles and in finishes — and this makes 
it difficult to develop staple lines, needed for more 
balanced scheduling of production. 


(2) Prices have been forced down, partly by the world-wide tex- 
tile depression and partly by increased competition from 
improved natural fibres. The newer synthetic fibres are 
relatively high priced and this has, no doubt, limited their 
use to a considerable extent. 


(3) Competition from cotton has increased greatly in recent years. 
Much progress has been made in developing finishes intended 
to make cotton much more competitive with synthetic fabrics. 
Furthermore, there has been an appreciable reduction in cotton 
prices. 


(4) There has been a shift in demand from medium-weight fabrics, 
which receive a high degree of tariff protection, to sheer 
fabrics, which bear more moderate duties. 


(5) Canadian mills must obtain orders for much larger yardages 
of any particular design than do mills in the United States 
as regards the granting of exclusive rights to Canadian 
buyers. 
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(6) Short runs in Canada increase costs substantially. 


(7) Materials purchased by domestic weavers are considerably 
more costly in Canada than are materials used by weavers in 
other countries competing for the Canadian market. 


More detailed reference to some of the above may be warranted: 


In its brief, the industry stated that it was in a state of 
constant flux: "The man-made fibre weavers constitute a section of the 
textile industry which is still a comparatively new and fast changing 
one. Man-made fibres are used primarily in the more fragmented sections 
of the market. There are basic type production items which are sold in 
larger individual volumes, and over longer time cycles, than construc- 
tions designed to meet demands for style variety on a seasonal basis. 
However, even these comparatively basic types are subject to change, 
with the introduction of new fibres as weil as a succession of changes 
in the properties and composition of the older ones. Due to constantly 
changing materiais, and the type of market it supplies, the Canadian 
man-made fibre weaving industry has had to carry a particularly heavy 
load of technical and promotional changes, " 


These changes have tended to add to the cost of producing 
synthetic fabrics; in particular, they have prevented any substantial 
development of so-called "basic" fabrics, which are usually lower-cost 
items depended upon by the industry to form the backbone of production. 


One of the important causes of the industry's difficulties 
has been the world wide softness in textile markets for practically 
all fibres. The result has been a sharp decline in volume of domestic,, 
output, an increase in imports, and "drastic selling price reductions") 
Imports from the United States which supplied about three-quarters of 
the volume of total imports of synthetic fabrics in 1957, have increased 
to a greater extent than have those from any other supplier. The brief 
of the Primary Textiles Institute attributes this increase to the 
following: "A major reason why the United States has increased its 
share of the Canadian man-made fibre market in the period under review 
is that price levels in that country have been depressed by an over- 
supply situation”. 


The increase in imports since 1950 also reflects the fact 
that, for the first time in many years, abundant supplies of textiles 
are again available on world markets and are no longer restricted by 
Canadian import controls. Oniy after 1950 did all the changes which 
had occurred in the textile market since 1939 become fully apparent. 


There is little doubt that new finishes developed by the 
producers of cotton fabrics have made cottons much more attractive to 
the consumer than was previously the case. Crease-resisting finishes, 
"drip-dry" or "wash and wear" — formerly attributes of the newer 
synthetics — have all served to give to cottons some of the qualities 
most attractive to the consumer. The sharp drop in raw cotton prices 
in the latter half of 1951 made the prices of such cottons highly 


(1) Primary Textiles Institute brief, Vol. 3, ped. 
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attractive and,more recently, the reduction in the export price of 
raw cotton from the United States has made cotton increasingly com- 
petitive. 


While weavers are protected by some of the highest rates in 
the Canadian tariff, there is a considerable range in the levels of 
protection afforded the industry. The most-favoured-nation rate is a 
combination of ad valorem and specific duty (25 pec. and 30 cents per 
pound), and the lowest duties (of about 30 p.c.) apply to the light- 
weight sheers, while the highest protection (often well in excess of 
50 pece) goes to the heavier spun yarn fabrics. Since World War II, 
there has been an extension in the range of fabric weights. Spun 
fabrics have been produced in much greater quantity than prewar and 
this development has tended to weight the overall protection upward. 
On the other hand, a market for sheer filament fabrics which has come 
into being in recent years has weighted duties downward. 


While not all weavers produce sheer fabrics, those who do 
stressed that this product was of growing importance. One major pro- 
ducer of such fabrics estimated that the proportion of his output 
devoted to sheers had risen from 5 pec. in 1950 to about 25 pec. in 
1958. As a result, a much greater proportion of this weaver's output 
receives protection at the 30 p.c. level rather than at higher levels. 
This producer also estimated that the total market for sheers in Canada 
was about 13 million yards, of which approximately 7 million were sup- 
plied by the United States. 


Producers of filament yarn fabrics have watched with some 
alarm the increase in imports of sheer fabrics, which are finding 
wider consumer accevtance. Furthermore, domestic mills apparently have 
faced difficulties in shifting to sheers on a competitive basis. 


Representatives of domestic weavers informed the Board that a 
large proportion of their output consists of "style" goods. To illus- 
trate this point, the following breakdown of end-uses was prepared by 
the Primary Textiles Institute: 


Estimated Breakdown of Fabric Shipments, by End-Uses 


Use '000_ linear yards P.Ce 
Lingerie 8,374 10.6 
Linings 15,306 19.4 
Men's shirtings 4,955 6.3 
Women's blouses 3,426 Le 3 
Dresses 20, 504, 260 
Slacks, skirts, suitings, cloakings 105621 ory 
Outerwear and other apparel 7,887 10.0 
Curtains, drapery, upholstery 5,449 6.9 
Industrial 2.396 3.0 

Total 78,918 100.0 

\ 
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In many instances, the users of these synthetic fabrics are 
the same firms which use style fabrics of cotton and many of the con- 
siderations which apply to cottons are applicable to synthetic fabrics. 
Exclusivity of design, colour or construction of a particular fabric 
is often of paramount importance in the sale of so-called "style" items. 
The result is that, as in cottons, the makers of style goods often re- 
quest confined lines (exclusive right to purchase a particular style 
of fabric). Since this means that the fabric manufacturer may often 
be confined to one customer, he feels that he must obtain an order for 
a stated minimum yardage. Canadian fabric producers stated they must 
obtain an order for at least 3,500 yards of a print before they can 
confine a line. The fabric user, however, claims that in many instances 
he cannot use yardages in these volumes. Particularly is this the case 
in the more expensive goods manufactured from such fabrics. These 
buyers are aware, moreover, that they can obtain for much smaller yard- 
ages confined lines from mills in the United States. On such purchases, 
the Canadian buyer may obtain an exclusive line in Canada for say 1,500 
yards (the same design has been sold by the mill on an exclusive basis 
to a buyer in the United States for use in that country). The result 
is that the mill in the United States is in a position to increase its 
run by the amount sold in Canada, and the Canadian buyer has a confined 
line even though he uses a limited yardage. There is little doubt that 
this ability and willingness to supply confined lines in small yardages 
has helped mills in the United States in selling in the Canadian market. 


The Canadian market demands a vast variety of fabrics. Some 
representatives of the industry attributed this to retailers and the 
public; others said that in large measure they had created the situation 
themselves, in a never ending effort to have something "new" to sell. 
Regardless of the reasons, the demand for variety has been one of the 
most serious problems for the domestic industry. It retards the develop- 
ment of lower cost basic lines and forces the mills to produce as wide 
a range of styles and constructions as possible, with resultant short 
runs and higher unit costs of production. 


The problems of weavers and finishers attributed to the de- 
mand for variety are not confined to synthetics, nor are they confined 
to Canada. The Report of this Board on the Cotton Textile Industry 
dealt with this problem at considerable length. Although the same pro- 
blems exist in the United States, the lengths of runs are longer in 
that country; this means that fixed charges, such as roll costs, can be 
spread over greater output. Persons familiar with the business in both 
countries stated to the Board that the average length of run per design 
for roller prints is about 7,000 yards in Canadian mills; they estimated 
the average in the United States to be approximately double that amount. 


Savings resulting from longer runs are, of course, substantiaL 
Conversely, short runs mean higher costs. loom loads (i.e., the number 
of looms per attendant) are smaller, as it is more difficult to attend 
looms working on different fabrics. A greater variety of yarns and 
other materials must be stocked, in relation to output; this involves 
more financing, as well as greater expenditure in handling and in 
higher clerical costs. Down-time is greater and adjustment-time for 
new lines is proportionally higher. There is a higher proportion of 
waste and of seconds, because most of these occur during the loom 
adjustment period. It is claimed also that frequent adjustment of 
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equipment creates more wear and tear, resulting in higher repair and 
maintenance costs. At the finishing stage, short runs mean higher 
dyeing or printing cost per yard produced; more dyestuffs are wasted, 
and engraving costs per copper roll are the same, whether the run be 
7,000 yards, 27,000 yards or 57,000 yards. 


For the most part, Canadian weavers are at a considerable 
disadvantage vis-a-vis weavers in Europe or the United States in the 
prices they must pay for yarns, which account for from 40 to 60 peCe 
of total factory costs of weaving fabrics in Canada. While spinners 
and filament yarn producers often do not take full advantage of the 
tariff, which ranges from 224 pec. upward, the differentials between 
home-market prices for yarns in the Canadian and the European or 
United States markets are often substantial. 


In short, although weavers enjoy levels of protection which 
are substantial, ranging from 30 pec. to more than 50 pec. on the bulk 
of their output, they are faced with a number of serious problems in 
catering to their home market, especially in respect of sheer fabrics. 


APPAREL AND OTHER PRODUCTS: 


Representatives of The Montreal Dress Manufacturers Guild 
appeared before the Board and made recommendations as to rates of duty 
on made-up goods of synthetic textiles. No tariff proposals were 
received from other domestic manufacturers of garments. 


Spokesmen for the Guild spoke largely in terms of competition 
from the United States. They stated that dress manufacturers in that 
country had certain advantages over Canadian producers: to begin with, 
they said, dress factories in the United States are larger than in 
Canada and their volume of output is greater; the variety of styles 
produced in such plants in the United States, per volume of output, is 
considerably less than for Canadian plants. Im other words, they held 
that the United States plants specialize to a greater extent, thereby 
obtaining longer runs. Other reducing factors were, according to 
Guild representatives, lower fabric costs in the United States and cer- 
tain economies from having work let out on a commission basis. 


In discussing their disadvantages on fabrics, the Guild mem- 
bers pointed out that the minimum rate on fabric was about 30 pece — 
often considerably higher. Furthermore, fabric costs are an important 
element of total costs in manufacturing dresses, particularly in the 
lower-priced ranges. In this connection they cited the protection on 
finished garments (273 pec.) as being considerably less than that on 
fabrics. The following information was placed on the public record at 
the hearing by the dress manufacturers, when dealing with this point: 


Canadian Wholesale Fabric 
Price of Dress Content 

$ 575 Dice 
$7.75 $3.25 
$15.75 $4.50 
$18.75 9550 


#/P: 


The "fabric content" above includes the amount of duties 
paid on imported fabrics. In the case of the lowest priced dress 
($5.75), the fabric cost was $2.75; thus the conversion margin was 
$3.00. The dress manufacturer receives 273 pece protection on the 
price of a similar garment of United States manufacture (said by 
industry representatives to be $4.75) or $1.31. Assuming that the 
fabric entering the dress was dutiable at approximately 40 p.c., the 
duty paid on the fabric would have been 80 cents, making the net pro- 
tection to the dress manufacturer 51 cents (or 17 pece)e Since the 
fabric forms the highest proportion of cost in lower priced garments, 
the level of protection increases with the price of the garment. 


Several Canadian dress manufacturers informed the Board that 
they maintained close business connections with leading dress manu- 
facturers in the United States, These arrangements provide for exchange 
of designs and styles; they were said also to include, usually, an 
agreement that the United States producer will not export to Canada, 

One Canadian manufacturer said: "... the synthetic dress industry ee. 
in many areas fin Canada/ has stemmed the flow of imports and not 
always on the basis of the price. Desirable lines are tied up and not 
available to Canadian buyers. If you go down to houses fin the U.SeA./ 
we buy from, they will refer you to me". 


Tire Cord Yarn and Tire Cord Fabric: The industry, in asking increased 
rates on tire cord yarns and tire cord fabrics, based its case princi- 
pally on the following arguments: 


(1) Canadian tire yarn producers face certain cost disadvantages 
in relation to producers in other countries, and 


(2) The rates of duty applicable to tire cord fabrics are suffi- 
ciently low that they prevent the industry from fully utilizing the 
protection provided for viscose tire yarn under tariff item 558g. 


The chief foreign competition in tire cord yarns comes from 
Cuba and the United States, and the only competitor in tire fabrics is 
the United States. Domestic producers stated that their cost dis- 
advantage resulted from the limited scale of their operations in com- 
parison with that of producers in the United States, where, they stated, 
most producers operate plants several times as large as those in Canada. 
The economies of scale which the industry claimed to exist for pro- 
duction of staple fibre and filament yarn also applied, they stated, to 
tire cord yarn. 


Domestic producers claimed that their prices are determined 
by the landed cost of imported yarns or fabrics. For example, the 
landed price of nylon tire cord yarn of 840 denier is $1.31 per pound, 
the price of the domestic yarn is $1.30. The United States is the only 
source of supply. 


The pricing of viscose tire yarn is somewhat more complex, 
Representatives of the industry said that the present level of the tire 
fabric tariff precluded the viscose yarn producer from taking full 
advantage of the specific portion of the tariff on tire yarn. They 
asserted that the domestic price of viscose tire yarn is therefore 
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determined by the landed cost of viscose tire cord fabric. For 
example, viscose super grade 1650 denier tire yarn is priced at 64 
cents in Canada, compared with a landed cost of 68 cents for the 
United States product. The prices of domestic fabric and the in- 
ported fabric are so closely related that both yarn and fabric pro- 
ducers stated that it would not be possible for the yarn price to 

be increased by 4 cents (to take full advantage of the duty) without 
making imported fabric lower priced than the domestic product. As a 
further example, the domestic price of super super grade 1100 denier 
viscose is 72 cents, compared with a landed cost of 76 cents from 
the United States. 


Even at the prices which can be charged, producers of 
viscose benefit from rates of protection which are at least as high 
as those applying to nylon, and higher in some cases; the rate appli- 
cable to nylon is 123 p.c. (The 11 cent minimum provided for in item 
558g does not apply, as it is less than 125 pec. of the price of 
nylon.) To illustrate this point, the home market price of super 
viscose 1650 denier is 56 cents (Canadian) in the United States. The 
Canadian price is 64 cents; this means that domestic producers are 
making use of 8 cents protection, or about 14 pec. ad valorem. The 
industry itself estimated that viscose is at a lesser cost disadvan- 
tage than nylon vis-a-vis United States producers. The landed price 
of Cuban viscose yarn (stated by the Rubber Association to be 64 
cents for viscose super 1650 denier) may also have influenced the 
Canadian producers in setting their price at 64 cents. Neither of 
the yarn producers nor the independent fabric producer is incurring 
losses. 
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PART V 


FINANCIAL 


As has been stated earlier, the Synthetic Textile Industry 
comprises three main segments, i.e., fibre and filament producers, 
sales spinners, and weavers. For the purpose of this section, it has 
been possible in most instances to show each producer in one of the 
above categories, according to his major activity. There is one im- 
portant exception, Canadian Celanese Limited; this firm has numerous 
textile activities so closely integrated (including fibre production, 
spinning, weaving and the manufacture of "made-up" goods), that it is 
dealt with separately in the following text. 


Certain of the firms which produce textile fibres or fila- 
ments produce also a wide variety of other goods, many of them not 
related to the production of textiles, e.g., explosives and paints. 
Such companies were requested to segregate, to the best of their 
ability, financial information pertaining to their textile activities; 
hence, the following material may be read as relating exclusively to 
textile operations. 


Most of the firms comprising the Synthetic Textile Industry 


do not publish financial statements pertaining to their textile opera- 
tions. However, such statements relative to the period 1950-57, have 


been given to the Board, in confidence, and since these, individually, 
cannot be disclosed, the Board has prepared from them consolidated 
summaries covering all sales spinners and all weavers. Because of 
practical problems associated with the operations of fibre producers, 
the Board has decided that any attempt at a consolidated statement for 
this group would inevitably reveal to his competitors the situation 
of each such producer. Canadian Celanese being one of the few firms 
which publishes financial statements pertaining to textile operations, 
information relative to it is shown separately in summary forme 


Profits or losses on sales of fixed assets or investments 
have not been included in the profit figures mentioned in the following 
sections. 


Fibre and Filament Producers: This section deals with seven fibre and 
filament producers (the eighth producer, Canadian Celanese Ltd., being 
mentioned separately.) The operations of the seven have expanded very 
appreciably since 1950. In that year, they estimated their total 
assets to be worth $41 million, after deduction of accumulated dep- 
reciation of $22 million; by 1957, they valued them at $103 million, 
after deduction of accumlated depreciation of $58 million. 


Assets used in textile operations, including production of 
tire yarns, — as estimated by these seven firms — amounted in 1957 to 
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less than one-third of their total assets, as shown by audited finan- 
cial statements filed with the Board. The other two-thirds represen- 
ted assets used in non-textile production. Because the major portion 
of this industry's activities is not in textiles, profits or losses 
shown on audited statements for entire-company operations do not indi-~ 
cate the profitability or otherwise of textile production per se, In 
the case of some firms, profit (or loss) on textile operations has 
shown a trend opposite from that on non-textile activities. 


Fibre producers show that in the early 1950's their textile 
operations were very profitable. That was a period of high prices and 
relatively short supply.» During more recent years, some firms have 
realized profits, others have lost heavily; on the whole, profits for 
fibre producers have diminished, particularly in 1956 and 1957, in 
which years their data show some profit before depreciation and income 
tax, but a loss after all charges have been deducted. in large measure, 
the increase in loss is attributable to one firm, whose plant has 
operated at far below its full capacity; one company incurred subdstan- 
tial losses, even before deduction of depreciation; a third major 
producer suffered a loss after depreciation in 1956, but realized a 
small profit in 1957; in each of these two years, two major producers 
realized profits after all charges. 


Sales Spinners: The assets of sales spinners increased greatly 
between 1950 and 1957, as the following figures illustrate: 


1950 1952 1957 


($#000) 
Total assets before depreciation 44138 6,007 8,748 
Total assets after depreciation 25980 4,599 5 9433 


The greatest expansion in assets in any one year occurred in 1951, with 
a more gradual increase thereafter. 


Sales spinners have realized profits in every year since 1950; 
the rate of profit is shown in the consolidated table. Adequate depre- 
ciation appears to have been charged by the group in all years. Sales 
in 1957 were more than double the level of 1950. 


Weavers: Weavers have experienced much less expansion than have other 
segnents of the industry. Their total assets, after depreciation, in- 
creased from $28 million in 1950 to $31 million in 1957; sales expanded 
from $38 million to $40 million. Shareholders! net worth declined from 
$17 million to $15 million in the same period, despite the issue of 
some new stock and the inclusion of capital profits realized from sales 
of fixed assets. 


Weavers have incurred losses, after depreciation and income 
taxes, in every year since 1950. No one major weaver has consistently 
realized sizeable profits since that year; most, indeed, have consis- 
tently lost heavily. Since 1950, weavers as a group have not earned 
sufficient profits to cover interest charges and in most years 
earnings have not covered even bond interest, 
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While losses incurred in recent years have not been of the 
same magnitude as those for the period 1951-1953, they remain substan- 
tial and do not indicate any trend towards improvement. 


Depreciation has been charged in all years, in amounts which 
do not appear to have been excessive. 


Canadian Celanese Ltd.: This firm is a profitable operation. Between 
1950 and 1957, net profit‘)) after taxes ranged from 500 pece to 22.9 
PeCe Of net worth. During this period, net earnings, after all 
charges, amounted to $26 million; dividends paid have totalled $21 
million. 


Tire Cord Yarn and Tire Cord Fabric: There being only two producers 
of tire cord yarn, little can be disclosed publicly regarding their 
operations. It is sufficient, perhaps, to state that both firms 
realized some profits in 1956 and 1957. The Board has examined finan- 
cial information submitted to it by the one independent producer of 
tire cord fabric(2) and is satisfied, on the basis of this information, 
that the production of tire cord fabric is not resulting in losses. 


(1) ineluding investment income 


ym 


(2) the other two producers are subsidiaries of rubber goods 
manufacturers 
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PART VI 


WORLD TRENDS IN SO-CALLED SYNTHETICS 


There has been a rapid expansion in world output of synthetic 
fibres and filaments since the end of World War II. Capacity has ex- 
panded to an even greater extent and by 1957 was substantially in 
excess of production. 


Viscose is still by far the leading synthetic fibre in terms 
of volume; at present, five pounds of viscose are produced for each 
pound of non-cellulosic fibre. Expansion in production of viscose since 
1946 (in absolute terms) has been mech greater than that of other 
fibres, although the latter have increased at a faster rate. For ex- 
ample, viscose output in 1938 was about 1.8 billion pounds as compared 
with five billion pounds in 1957. Production of non-cellulosic fibres, 
negligible before World War II, reached 46.5 million pounds in 1946 and 
847 million pounds in 1957. 


In viscose, the greatest expansion has been in the form of 
staple fibre, and, by 1957, capacity in some of the leading producing 
countries was substantially in excess of actual production. No doubt 
this explains why the rate of expansion in capacity is expected to be 
much lower for 1959 than during recent years. On the other hand, the 
rate of expansion in productive capacity for non-cellulosics is still 
increasing. 


The greatest expansion in viscose staple fibre has occurred 
in Japan, which accounted for 23 pecs of world output in 1957. Expan- 
sion of production in other countries has been at a more rapid rate, 
but Japan produces today more than any other country. One possible 
reason for Japanese preeminence in this field is the fact that Japan, 
not having native supplies of cotton, has used viscose as an alternative 
low cost fibre in producing less costly types of textiles. Japan has, 
of course, a large cotton industry. 


Although expansion in world production of viscose filament 
yarn has been modest in comparison with that of viscose staple fibre, 
there appears to be excess world capacity in yarn. Expansion in pro- 
duction of viscose tire yarn has, however, been substantial. 


The United States accounted in 1957 for 61 pec. of total world 
output of non-cellulosic fibres and was the first major producer. How= 
ever, production in other countries got under way after the war and has 
expanded rapidly in recent years. World demand for non=cellulosic ex- 
ceeds productive capacity, except in North America. The commmist 
countries account for about 15 pece of world viscose production, and 
for a smaller percentage of non-cellulosic fibres. 
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While some countries export large volumes of fibres and yarns, 
world trade in fabrics is mch larger, Japan being by far the largest 
exporter of synthetic fabrics (mainly of viscose). Other large ex- 
porters are West Germany, the United States, France, Italy and the 
United Kingdom. 


Viscose Staple Fibre: World production of viscose staple fibre in 1957 
was about five times the 1946 level, and capacity is now far in excess 
of demand. The largest increase in both production and capacity has 
occurred in Japan, now the world's largest producer, From 327 million 
pounds in 1938, Japanese production reached 692 million pounds in 1957; 
capacity in that country now exceeds a billion pounds annually. 


Germany, the United States, the United Kingdom, France and 
Italy follow Japan in order of volume of production. Except for West 
Germany and Austria, over-capacity is fairly general: 


Rayon (Viscose) Staple and Tow Production and Capacity 
World and Selected Countries 
(millions of pounds) 


1938* 1946 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Country Prode Prod. Cape Prod. Cape Prod. Cape Cape Cap. 
Canada = ~ om 26 30 2h 1,5 45 45 
Austria* o 1} Sires 91 96 101 100 105 a2 
France als g 33 in. ae E53 146 134 159 167) S5567 
Germany, We 354 79) wieder 93°78 350 388 1,00 25. (425 
Italy 167 30 Nede 181 291 7s 298 298 298 
Japan 327 Zl Meade 682 650 692 760 1,050 1,080 
UeKe 32 69 = nede 230 225 232 250 325 325 
US 30 Ban ses 31 LAL Sy," 48h Dea 525 
Other 2k 202 Nede 886 934 953)°, 058 1 , Loeb, 330 


World Total 9D 570 nede 2,923 3,163 3,066 3,554 4,091 45307 


* Viscose and acetate 
#* Viscose and cuprammonium process of manufacture 


Source: Textile Organon 


A recent study by the Commonwealth Economic Committee stated 
that current prospects for further growth in world staple fibre pro- 
duction are not favourable. The report said: 


"In spite of such considerable expansion during the year, 
prospects for further growth in staple fibre production grew 
less favourable. Many of the spun fabrics produced are closely 
competitive with cotton. The ten years from 1947 to 1956, 
during which staple production multiplied by nearly five times, 
covered five years! world shortage of textiles followed by four 
years! artificial restriction in the supply of American cottone 
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- When cotton became generally available at lower prices following 
very large United States Government sales for exports, after an 
interval for rebuilding of stocks, spun fabrics were in part re- 
placed by cotton fabrics". 


Source: "Industrial Fibres", London, 1958, pages 76-7. 


World trade in viscose staple fibre in 1956 was equal to 
about 18 p.ece of production. In 1957, Austria, Germany and Italy were 
the principal exporters each accounting for between 38 and 48 million 
pounds. Japanese exports were only 16 million pounds in that year, 
although exports of spun yarn from that country are believed to have 
been somewhat larger. 


Viscose Filament Yarn: world production of viscose filament yarn (ex— 
cluding tire yarn) rose by approximately 40 p.c. between 1938 and 1957, 
mich of the rise occurring before 1955. Most of the major producers 
are faced with varying amounts of surplus capacity. In the West, the 
textile depression and competition from other fibres have adversely 
affected the demand for viscose filament yarn. The Japanese, the 
largest producers, have curtailed production, following softening in 
their domestic market and an apparent decline in the foreign market for 
their fabrics. 


Rayon (Viscose) Continuous Filament Yarns (Excluding Tire Yarn) 


Production and Capacity 
World and Selected Countries 


millions of unds 


Nes ie tes 194.6 1955 1957 L959 
Country Prod. Prod. Prod. Cape Prod, Cape Cape 
Argent ina* Nede 8 uy 13 19 20 20 
Brazil g 20 BZ 3h 33 3h 3h, 
Canada fi 9 10 a g 12 12 
France 54, L9 TL 94 far 94 90 
Germany, W 127 ES 88 101 87 95 95 
India O O ans) aig? 21 25 Lg 
Italy 96 54 105 10 108 140 140 
Japan aca 9 173 175 226 205, 306 
Netherlands* Nese 17 39 L0 37 38 38 
Spain* Neds 18 25 30 uk 30 oe 
UeKe 65 58 69 1s 63 100 100 
U.de 182 266 202 261 165 236 219 
Other 90 He 286 306 329 398 L475 
World Total EL,3 592 Bhi: De 0 e k e le a iy Wi pagers Eto 82) 


* Including HT & R#I. for the years 1946 and 1949 
4% All Germany for 1938 


Source: Textile Organon 
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There has been a sharp rise since the war in world production 
of viscose high tenacity filament yarn, largely a reflection of its re- 
placement of cotton in tire fabrics. In recent years, levels of output 
have tended to fluctuate with the volume of automobile production. In 
addition, increasing use of nylon tire cord yarn has affected viscose 
sales in the United States and Canada. Also, the development of new 
stronger types of high tenacity viscose yarns has reduced volume and 
plant capacity; this results from the fact that less of the stronger 
viscose is required per tire and also from the fact that the new type 
is slower to produce. 


Rayon (Viscose) High Tenacity Yarn Production and Capacity 
World and Selected Countries 
(millions of pounds 

1946 1955 yeh ot Ses eR ee 1959 
Country Prod. Prod. Cap. Prod. Cap. Prod. Cap. Cape 
Canada 3 23 2 23 aR Pasi 28 22 
Cuba Nede LO da le 13 10 12 g 
Germany, We ? 20 45 oa oy, 38 60 70 
Italy 8 25 45 22 15 25 45 45 
Japan 0 el 2h Ze 23 3h, 3h ai 
UeKe Ais) 73 va 66 80 fe. 80 80 
Uede 226 1,33 476 37 158 341 Lhd 394 
Other 16 116 138 a2, 1p: 149 165 195 
World Total 213 75 837 689 853 709 £73 867 


Source: Textile Organon 


World trade in viscose filament yarn (including tire yarns) 
amounts to between a fifth and a quarter of world production. The 
leading exporters in 1957 were Italy (58 million lbs.), the Netherlands 
(42 million lbs.), West Germany (35 million lbs.), the United States 
(34 million lbs.) and Japan (29 million lbs.). 


Acetate: World production of acetate staple fibre and filament yarn 
was only about 16 p.c. that of viscose in 1956, and was chiefly filament 
yarn. World production, heavily concentrated in the United States and 
the United Kingdom, has declined since 1955, and there is considerable 
over-—capacity in the two major producing countries. Separate statistics 
on world trade in acetate fibres are not available, but it is known to 
be mich smaller than in viscosée 


Non—Cellulosics: A very rapid build-up in world capacity is in progress. 
Outside the United States and Canada, demand is generally ahead of 
supply. World production in 1957 was 847 million pounds, a large part 
of which is believed to be nylon: 
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Non-Celiulosic Staple Fibre and Filament (Includi 


Production and Capacity 
World and Selected Countries 


miliions of pounds 


Tire Yarn 


DOhOs pide) std 95 bE tn nol gould 3929 

Country Prod, Prod. Cape Prods Capes Cape 
Canada 1.6 1307 2100 20.3 30.0 4360 
France = ele? Zhe6 4305 A706 Tee 
Germany, W. - 2506 22.0 h2e5 14.500 7560 
Italy = 19.0 35 ok 3520 62.45 O9e2 
Japan - 3hel 39 ol 9305 LO4 0 262.6 
United King dom 0.3 bOe5 69-0 71069 104.0 IAL 0 
U.SeAs bd, Of 137943 52640. 51506 5370 895.0 
ther Lok Lie? 2665 3125 D3 ok 
World Total 46.5 a PS) 75768 84669 961.6 1,619e4 


* Excluding Eastern Europe, China and U.5.5she 
Source: Textile Organon. 


Output of nylon in 1956 was estimated* at 260 million pounds 
in the United States, 35 million pounds in the United Kingdom, and 34 
million pounds in Japan, Capacity in these and other countries was 
being expanded. 


Commercial production of the polyester "Terylene" commenced, 
in 1955, in the United Kingdom and reached about 13 million lbs. in 
1956; capacity was expected to reach 30 million lbs. by the end of 1958. 
In the United States, output of the polyester "Dacron! in 1956 was esti- 
mated at 31 million lbs. Licences to produce have been granted to 
France, west Germany, Italy, Japan and the Netherlands, and all these 
countries have significant output. 


The acrylic fibres are produced mainly in the United States. 
"Orion" and "Acrilan" are already in large-scale production, with capa- 
cities of 80 and 30 million lbs. respectively, in 1956; further expan- 
sion is under way. Acrylic fibres are also under development in the 
United Kingdom and Western Europe where production in commercial quanti- 
ties was expected to commence late in 1958. Production of "Acrilan" in 
Japan, with an initial capacity of 74 million lbs, a year (later to be 
doubled) was expected to commence late in 1959. 


International trade in the non-cellulosics is believed still 
to be largely in nylon, and trade was about 10 pec.e of world production 
in 1957. The United Kingdom and the United States were the principal 
exporters. 


Synthetic Fabrics: The table below shows production of synthetic fabrics 
in some of the major producing countries. The outstanding change since 
*The estimates of production and capacity in this paragraph and the two 


following paragraphs are from "Industrial Fibres" published by the 
Commonwealth Economic Committee in 1958. 
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1954 has been the approximate doubling of production of spun rayon 
As already stated in connection with fibres, the 
Japanese are currently having difficulty in disposing of their out- 


fabric in Japan. 


put, and cut-backs in production have been instituted. 


In other 


courttries, declines in spun rayon fabric output have outweighed inc- 
Production of synthetic fabrics other than rayon, 
while still relatively small, has increased rapidly in most producing 
countries except the United States. 


reases since i95h. 


Production of Fabrics of Man-Made Fibres 
in Selected Countries 


Count 
Austria 1954 
1957 
Belgium a yh 
Lo / 
Canada 1954 
Ly 
France 1954 
oS, 
Germany, We 1954 
Wii 
icey EON 
1957 
Japan 1954 
ip 
Usk. 1954 
ae t 
UeSe uo 
nes! 


‘eges Lhousand Quintals; 


Continuous 
Spun Filament Mix- 
Unit Rayon __ Rayon tures 


TeQe 9716 1A..Oh aa 

y 93 hz 25092 - 
TeQe Taeko _ 

: 9h 8 _ 
Mele 19.14 CH Aasy Alle pMOR. 
M.Yo U,.43 LOegL ALS Sh ¢ 
TeQe 290296 we 

: 381-93 = 
il oe bi ie: 64 2696 De oe 

: 354.08 308.33 = 


Tee 199.48 


36.96 282.12 


Lu 195.78 32620 294.88 
MeSQele 651.48 659456 ae 
ws 1363071 92h.26 ~ 
MeL. 326.28 319-44 114.08 
‘, Cletliak Go leOk -7iecc 
Mele 1,730.92 123.76% 


Lyk ohh = 337053 


MeY.: Million yards. 


*Other synthetic fibre (excl. rayon & nylon 


“Nylon only. 


Other 
Synthetic 
Fibres Toten 


el2 LAVeS2 
1.04 120.38 


ae io) Fey Fa) 
12.40 80269 
iAenk 852k 
- 290296 


4.05 385 098 


8.96 652.12 
18,78 681.19 


~ 518256 
~ 522.86 


31.20 «1,342 .2k 
138.28 _ 25h26.25 


20064 780.84 
60.98 659.68 


383.29 2,237.96 
355659 2,147.16 


M.SaeYe: Million Square Yards; 


) and mixtures. 


Source: ‘The Cotton Board, Quarterly Statistical Review, Sept. 1958. 
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Exports of fabrics are much larger than exports of staple 
fibre and yarn. Japan is by far the largest exporter, its principal 

markets being in Asia. In the West, the largest exporting nations are 
West Germany, the United States, France, Italy and the United Kingdom. 


Exports of Fabrics of Man-Made Fibres 
in Selected Countries 


19 1957 
Peo ol P.C. of 

Country Unit Quantity Prod. Quantity Prod, 
Austria se Ss AS eld 4305 63264 5249 
Belgium ee 41.96 5769 80.60 85.3 
France "ea eie 148.60 eu: Aled 36.6 
Germany, West Tee 249288 3553 225 aS Sek 
Italy T ede 10.16 Zval 119,60 Leed 
Japan MeSQele 636,12 eye 1,370.00 56.5 
United Kingdom [:.SqeYe oa LO ~ alee) ~ 

United States M.SqeYe Leisle. ~ 207.88 _ 


TeQe: Thousand Quintals = approx. 1 million sqe yds. 


Source: The Cotton Board, Quarterly Statistical Review, 
September, 1958. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Earlier Reports in this series under Reference No. 125 have 
stressed the fact that, in the field of textiles, what are described in 
the trade as "blends" or "mixtures" are becoming, more and more,a major 
interest of the great producing mills at the one extreme, and of the 
housewife at the other. Most woollen mills no longer process only wool, 
not many years ago their sole raw material. Many cotton mills have 
introduced synthetic fibres into their operations on a limited scale. 
Forced upon the industry itself by the sheer march of events, this 
revolution in the world of textiles is by no means opposed or hindered 
by the ultimate consumer. For him or her, old words have taken on new 
meanings, and these meanings are not questioned by the man seeking a 
suit or by his wife desiring to purchase a new skirt. Hither will 
accept as "worsted"! a fabric that is less than half of wool; neither 
will be at all confused when shown a "flannel" that has been manu- 
factured from wood-pulp or from a petro-chemical. The new textile 
product that has intruded itself into the traditional domains of wool 
and cotton — transforming both at the same time as it enlarges its 
own field — is what the public has come to know as the "synthetic 
textile", 


This phrase, only some 30 years old, is used to describe 
loosely a variety of products — some of them as different, one from 
another, as is wool from cotton. Indeed, the term itself is somewhat 
of a misnomer, in that not all the products for which it has become a 
generic label are synthetic in the true sense of the word. Two of 
these — in Canada, the two oldest — viscose and acetate, 
tives of wood pulp; most of the others have been developed from hydro 
carbons and their number is being added to almost daily. All are, in 
greater or lesser degree, not only suitable but admirable for blending 
with one another or with wool, cotton or silk — hence the advent of 
the "blends" and "mixtures" referred to in the opening sentence of this 
section. 


This particular Report in the present- series deals chiefly 
with these so-called synthetic textiles. It traces their development 
and their use in Canada, and attempts to show how, in the textile 
industry, they not only have linked arms with natural fibres but have 
created their own sphere of usefulness, arising out of their own 
peculiar properties and qualities. For, today, a significant proportion 
of all fabrics and made-up goods produced in this country consistswholly 
or in large part of these synthetic or, more accurately, man-made fibres— 
which latter phrase, it may be stated at once, is now recommended by the 
Board for incorporation in the Customs Tariff schedules in place of the 
older but somewhat ambiguous term, "synthetic fibres", 


In the main body of this Report and in the Appendices thereto 
has been set down a great deal of information — much of it collated 
and made public for the first time — regarding the man-made fibre 
industry in Canada: its size, its location, its varied products, its 
chief raw materials, its share of the domestic market, its importance 
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in the economy generally. Also, there is presented a study of its 
financial state of health, much of this based upon non=-published 
-statements made available to the Board. This ground it is not pro- 
posed to re-traverse in this Summary. There are, however, certain 
features of the situation to which reference is imperative and re- 
garding which comment is justified: 


Outstanding is the fact that the industry as a whole faces 
very much the same problems as were referred to at considerable length 
in the Board's Report on the Cotton Industry: the demands of a highly- 
selective market for almost infinite variety in type, construction and 
finish; the effort by domestic mills to cater to this demand, resulting, 
as in the case of cotton, in short "runs" and high unit costs; the 
‘burr under the saddle" occasioned by substantial imports of fabrics, 
by far the largest part of them from United States mills able and ready 
to give a wider choice of patterns and styles, equally fast delivery, 
and attractive prices to Canadian customers; the reflection in Canada 
of a world-wide present malaise in the textile industry generally, and, 
perhaps as acute as any in its immediate effects, what appears to be a 
world-wide over-capacity in man-made fibres paralleling that in cotton. 
Whether or not in Canada, per se, there is corresponding over~capacity 
in this industry was not a point upon which those presenting evidence 
at the public hearings were by any means in complete agreement. It is, 
however, the opinion of the Board that, in respect of certain of these 
fibres, installed capacity, plus extensions and enlargements now in 
progress or in contemplation, is of a magnitude that, having regard 
for the size of the market, will place this country in the over-capacity 
bracket for at least some time. 


In basic filaments, in yarns, and in fabrics, the industry — 
again as a whole — holds a larger share of the domestic market than 
does either the cotton or the wool industry. This may not be entirely 
unrelated to the fact that, overall, the protection it enjoys is, in 
general incidence, greater than that accorded to the producers of 
corresponding forms of cotton and of even some wool products. That 
being said, the qualification must, in fairness, be added at once: 
That, having in mind the wide variances in prices among the man-made 
fibres — as between, for example, domestic viscose 150 denier fila- 
ment yarn at 89 cents per pound and nylon 30 denier filament at $2260 
per pound — the effect of the scheduled rates of duty varies from 
product to product and, therefore, from producer to producer, from 
company to company. At this point, the picture, from a company stand- 
point, is further complicated by the fact that, in some instances, the 
concern is vertically integrated — producing its own fibres or fila- 
ments, its own yarns, and its own fabrics — and, in others is process- 
ing purchased intermediates into finished products. Yet another com- 
plicating factor is that in a few instances the company is, in a sense, 
both a chemical producer and a textile producer, with the strictly 
textiles portion inseparable for all practical purposes from its over- 
all operations. 


The entire situation in the man-made fibre field is, there- 
fore, a confused and confusing one. Here is a modern industry, said 
to be as well-equipped as other world producers, not inefficient, 
processing for the most part domestic raw materials, not disadvanta- 
geously placed as regards proximity to either sources of supply or 
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consuming market, servicing a high proportion of its own domestic 
market, enjoying appreciably higher protection than the cotton division 
of the textiles industry — yet unable, for the most part, to operate 
profitably (see Part V). 


Why? Because its protection, overall, is less at present 
than it was in, say, 1930-35? But that is the situation with most — 
if not indeed all — important Canadian industries, most of whom have 
enjoyed, in the interim, not only impressive growth but quite handsome 
profits. Is it because it is so labor-intensive? It is no more so 
than many other industries — and less so than some of its competitors 
in the primary textiles field, to say nothing of the garment industry 
(which purchases from it much of its raw materials). Is it relatively 
inefficient? Earlier references in this Report indicate that it cannot 
be so considered, on the basis of the information that the Board has 
been able to secure and consider; "efficiency" is, after all, a 
criterion to be applied in a relative sense — not only as among dif- 
ferent industries but (necessarily, in such an instance as the present 
one) among the various divisions of the one industry. Considering the 
Canadian man-made fibres industry as a whole the Board cannot with any 
warrant label it as not efficient, as compared with its counterpart 
in competing countries. Is it, then, over-capitalized or over-expanded? 
No particularly useful generalization can be made about the industry 
as a whole, but it is, we believe, perfectly clear that certain impor- 
tant units within it are, by any realistic standard, over-expanded; 
there is at least one unit, whose productive capacity is, in relation 
to the market, current and prospective, nothing short of astonishing. 
Further, on this aspect of the situation: so swift-changing is the 
technology, so increasingly-numerous the types and kinds of product 
in what is, in essence — particularly in fibres and filaments produc- 
tion — a branch of the Chemicals Industry, the man-made fibres industry 
is, perforce, of the kind that is constantly devouring its own young. 
Each day's new but much touted "miracle fibre" — whatever be its name — 
is superseded in public esteem and consumer acceptance by the newer one 
of the morrow; this continuity of eclipse, born of invention and dis=- 
covery and nurtured by advertising and promotion, takes constant toll 
that must be paid. May it be that, in this infinitely diversified realm 
of man-made fibres, and in their manifold forms, too much of the industry 
(attempting rather valiantly to cover more and more of the field) has 
become established in Canada a little too soon — a little before there 
is market for enough of its output? Aggravating the difficulties that 
arise from the ever-increasing variety of synthetic fabrics are the 
modern improvements in the finishing of cottons and the continuing 
availability of raw cotton at moderate prices. 


After much deliberation, the Board has come to the conclusion 
that anything in the nature of a general increase in customs duties on 
man-made fibres and the products thereof could not be justified. Some 
companies, already market leaders, would benefit financially — but at 
too heavy a cost to the consuming public. What recommendations the 
Board is prepared to make, therefore, relate chiefly but not entirely 


to adjustments within (so far as possible) the existing framework of 
tariff protection: 
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Filament Producers: The situation which, years ago, led to a reduction 
in duties (B.P. Tariff) on acetate filament yarns no longer exists, and 
the recommendation is that the rate be raised to the level prevailing 
on other typese Apart from this adjustment, the Board cannot see its 
way clear to recommend an increase in the compound duties at present 
applicable to yarns and filaments. 


~~ 


Staple-fibre Producers: The existing rates on staple fibre — Free 
(B.P.) and 73 DeCe (MeFeNe) — are illogical in the context in which 
they occur and the recommendation is that these be increased to 5 p.Ce 
and 123 pec., respectively. 


Weavers of fabrics: The rates of duty on the important fabric items 
are already so high in relation to those applicable to many other tex- 
tiles that the increases requested by the Textiles Institute cannot be 
recommended, The existing rates on the main tariff item (561) are 


Tariff). As customs duties run in Canada, these appear aimost inordi- 
nately high. They are, however, related to compound cuties on the 
yarns from which such fabrics are woven. Moreover, the weavers pro=- 
tected by the rates on fabrics above quoted are holding their own in 
the market only on the barest margin of financial prosperity. While 
not prepared, therefore, to recommend any substantial change, either 
way, in the rates on fabrics of man-made fibres, the Board is persuaded 
that a re-arrangement or adjustment of the existing compound duty is 
desirable and advisable for two chief reasons: (1) the progressive 
trend to light-weight fabrics (more yards to the pound) has meant that 
weavers of such fabrics (e.g., nylon sheers) have been receiving what 
might be regarded as less than their share of the protection Parliament 
has provided for the industry; and (2) in respect of heavy fabrics (and 
some of them are quite heavy) the additional specific component of 30 
cents per pound results in a total duty-burden that is difficult to 
justify. The recommendation of the Board is that the ad valorem com- 
ponent under the M.F.N. Tariff be increased, from 25 peCe to 30 pete, 
and that the specific duty thereunder be decreased, from 30 cents to 

20 cents per pound. No change is suggested in the B.P. rate. The only 
other noteworthy recommendation affects cut-pile fabrics, where a rate 
of 30 pec. (MF.N.) is suggested. 


The Garment (etc.}) Trade: The application for increased protection on 
wearing apparel and all other made-up articles was made (as pointed 

out earlier in this Report) not by the Textiles Institute of Canada 

but by the Montreal Dress Manufacturers! Guild (on behalf of the 
cutting-up trade generally). This division of the industry did not 
oppose the requests for increased duties on its raw materials (fabrics), 
as it had done with vigour in respect of wool and cotton fabrics; in- 
stead, it put forward its own application: for substantially higher 
rates on the end-products. The argument presented in support rested 
on three main contentions: (1) the MF.N. rate of 273 pec. (which had 
resulted from a series of trade and tariff negotiations) had been 
brought disproportionately low, relative to the corresponding rates 

on fabrics; (2) imports of made-up articles — always substantial from 
the United States — had shown what was held to be an alarming increase 
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as regards Japan; (3) as in the case of cotton products, the apparel 
industry suffered acutely from the free entry of dresses, etc., under 
the tourists! exemption privilege. Regarding the last of these con- 
tentions, the Board, under its Terms of Reference, can say no more 
than it said at some length in its Report on Gotton and Cotton 
Products. As to the threat of invasion of the domestic market by 
Japanese made-up goods of man-made fibres, the penetration to date, 
while of some significance for the industry, is still not on a very 
large scale. Nor is there much evidence to suggest that it is of 
great importance in those types of garments made by the members of 

the Montreal Dress Manufacturers! Guild. The Board is not of opinion 
thet specific measures by way of tariff increases are warranted, 
Perhaps the weightiest contention put forward by the garment industry 
was, in the opinion of the Board, the first of the three above cited: 
that the MFeN. rate on all made-up goods (274 pec.) had become out 

of line, in a tariff sense, with those prevailing on the materials the 
industry is obliged to purchase, in Ganada or abroad. However, the 
Board is wmable to disregard in this connection two factors: (1) the 
cutting-up industry (an extremely competitive one, and highly efficient) 
has, by and large, a most gratifying share of its own market; (2) the 
MFeN. rate on clothing, etc. of cotton, is 25 pecs; and on clothing 
of wool, 275 pece No increase is suggested, therefore, in the existing 
rates on clothing, etc., wholly or in part of man-made fibres, which 
are 20 p.c. (BeP.) and 274 pec. (MF.N.). 


In the Customs Tariff as it exists, Silk in its various 
forms — Yarns, Fabrics and Made-up Goods — is, in several important 
classifications, combined with the corresponding forms of man-made 
fibres (so-called "synthetics'!), When the textile schedules were last 
re-written, there were known to commerce only two or three types of 
the synthetic product, notably viscose (rayon) and acetate. Indeed, 
at that date, only the former of these was becoming available of 
Canadian production; acetate — made chiefly at first from cotton 
linters — followed within a year or two. 


Today, while viscose and acetate are still of very great 
importance in production and use, there are available to industry at 
least ten or twelve established "synthetics", all or nearly all com- 
peting one with another for the consumer's preference and his dollar. 
Viscose and acetate are the twin cellulosics, derived from wood pulp; 
many of the more recent types are true synthetics, some of the more 
familiar being nylon, "Orlon'", and "Terylene" — with yet some new 
members of this amazing and versatile family appearing almost monthly. 


Information made available at the public hearings under 
Reference No. 125 has convinced the Board that the time has come to 
separate to the greatest possible extent the group of so-called 
synthetics from silk, with which hitherto it has been closely associ-~ 
ated in the tariff. 


The classification proposed hereunder for pure (natural) 
silk and its products is very brief. There are several reasons why 
this should be so. First, the use of natural silk in the textile 
industry — not only in Canada but throughout the world — is of much 
less importance than it was two or three decades ago. Second, world- 
wide trade in silk and wholly~silk products has declined substantially - 
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particularly since World War II. Third, while there is still a 
Little processing in Canada of natural silk — particularly throwing 
and weaving — the industry, per se, cannot be described other than 
as relatively unimportant in an economic sense. 


In formulating a revised schedule re natural silk and its 
products, the Board has, therefore, simplified and reduced the number 
of tariff classifications and in so doing has been able to recommend 
decreases in rates which may be of assistance to the domestic garment 
industry and, at the same time, help in developing trade with those 
countries in which the culture and processing of silk is an indigenous 
industry and a dollar-earner. 


Reference must be made in this Summary to the fact that, for 
the first time, glass is being recognized in the tariff structure as 
a man-made product which has textile applications — not only in 
respect of yarns, but of fabrics and of manufactured end-products, 
(eege, curtains and drapes). In those items of the proposed schedule 
where it is appropriate to do so, fibres or filaments of glass are 
incorporated with those man-made fibres or filaments heretofore 
connoted by the phrase "synthetic fibres or filaments". 


Having taken cognizance of the evidence and information 
presented to it by all interested parties, and having given to such 
information mature consideration, the Tariff Board desires to make 
the recommendations beginning on the next succeeding page: 
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RECOMMENDED SCHEDULE 


I That Section 2 (Interpretation) of the Customs Tariff be amended 
by adding thereto the following sub-sections: 


(n) "Sliver", including "tops": A continuous strand, not twisted, 
combed or not, consisting of fibres none of which exceeds 12 
inches in length. 


(o) "Man-made fibre": Staple fibre or filament produced by manu- 
facturing processes, wholly or in part of organic polymers, not 
including rubber. 


II That Schedule A to the Customs Tariff be amended by deleting 
therefrom the following items, descriptions and rates of customs 
duty: 55le, that portion of item 557 reading as follows: Silk 
cocoons; raw silk, not more advanced than singles, not to include 
material wholly or partially degummed; 557c, 558, 558a, 558b(a), 
558b(b), 558c(i), 558c(ii), 558d(a), 558d(b), 558e, 558f, 5582, 
558i, 559, 560, 560a, 560b, 560c, 561, 56la(i), 56la(ii), 561b, 
56le, 561d, 563, 564, 564a, 567, 567a, 567b(1), 567b(2), 567b(3), 
567¢c(1), 567¢(2), 567d and 802b, and by inserting in the said 
Schedule A the following items, descriptions and rates of customs 


duty: 
British Most= 
Prefer= Favoured= 
Tariin Goods Subject to Duty and ential Nation General 
Item Free Goods Tarerr Tariff Tariff 
i Sie cocoons ©6CSSRACHOCSTHEHEHSEHHKEO Free Free — 


II Yarns and rovings, wholly of 
silk, degummed or not: 


(a) Not thrown or spun ceccecee Free Free - 


(b) Not further advanced than 
thrown or spun eo2reee280 828888 Free 7 PeCe bea 


(c) Neowepe, including threads, 
COTUG1OL UWNLNGS cee selec ne we 12s. ce 20 pete ~ 


III Woven fabrics, more than 50 p.c., 
by weight, of silk, whether or 
not coated or impregnated, not 
containing wool or hair eecececece 125 peace 22% peCe - 
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PE cE Se ee RO a REE BEEPS ee SEY TT TET 


British Kost 
Prefer= Favoured- 
Parins Goods Subject to Duty and ential Nation General 
Item Free Goods Tariff Tarit f Tariff 


scent EEE PLOTTER SEE SOT IIT ADELE ELD IEE LCE LISLE SESE LEAL ETAT, 


IV The following, when the textile 
component, thereof is more than 
50 pete, by weight, of silk: 


(a) Handkerchiefs, made from 
woven fabric seecssecescese 20 Dele 25 PeCe ~ 


(ob) Headsquares, scarves or 
mufflers, made from woven 


FabTIcS essecrscesevesenvecs 20 Pele 25 pee aa 


(c) Clothing, wearing apparel 
and articles, made from 
woven fabrics, and all 
textile manufactures, 
wholly or partially manu- 
factired oabianrce teens evea Ble epacet (GUEPe ce ~ 


Y Yarns and rovings, wholly or 
in part of man-made fibres or 
filaments or of glass fibres 
or filaments, including 
threads, cords or twines, not 
containing wool or hair seeee 20 PeCe 223 Pele - 
but not less than, per pound 22 CUS. 


VI Yarns, wholly of man-made fibres 
or filaments, not more advanced 
than singles, not coloured, with 
not more than seven turns to the 
inch, for use in the manufacture 
of woven cord tire fabric eeeces ve: PeCe 12% DeCe = 
but not less than, per pound ll cts. 


VII Yarns and rovings, including 
threads, cords or twines, wholly 
or in part of man-made fibres or 
filaments, not containing silk, 
wool or hair, for use in the 
manufacture of fabrics for con- 
veyor or transmission belts or 
belting containing rubber ..e56e 125 pece 225 pete - 
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Tariff 


Item 


Goods Subject to Duty and 
Free Goods 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured 
ential Nation 
HN ge Bi ob Hie spa gm 


General 
Tariff 


VIII 


XI 


1621—7 


Yarns and rovings comoosed of 
hair combined with man-made 
fibres or filaments, for use 
in the manufacture of tailors! 
canvas interfacing eccccccccee 

and, per pound 


(a) Man-made fibres or glass 

fibres, not containing wool 
or hair, not exceeding 12 
inches in length; man-made 
filaments or glass fila- 
ments, for converting into 
lengths not exceeding 12 
INCHES ceecccsccccsveccccee 


(b) Sliver, wholly or in part of 
man-made fibres or of glass, 
not including sliver 50 p.c. 
or more, by weight, of wool 
OY hair cecevecccvcccccsccs 


Woven fabrics, wholly or in part 
of man-made fibres or filaments 
or of glass fibres or filaments, 


not containing wool or hair, not 


including fabrics more than 50 
PeCey by weight, of silk eeeeee 
and, per pound 


Provided, That woven fabrics 
containing five pec. or less, 
by weight, of man-made fibres 
or filaments or of glass fibres 
or filaments shall not be duti- 
able under this item but shall 
be dutiable as though composed 
wholly of the remaining con- 
stituents. 


Woven fabrics with cut-pile, 


whether or not coated or impreg- 
nated, wholly or in part of man- 


made fibres or filaments or of 
glass fibres or filaments, not 
containing wool or hair eecececes 


Free TS PeCe 
10 ctse 


5 PeCou +128. Dele 


5 PeCe 124 PeCe 


224 peCe 30 pec. 
20 CUS. 


20 PeCe 30 PpeCe 


a a TE 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
Tariff Goods Subject to Duty and ential Nation General 
Item Free Goods rari. ard Tariff 


ce 


XII Fabrics, wholly or in part of 
man-made fibres or filaments 
or of glass fibres or fila- 
ments, coated or impregnated, 
not containing wool or hair, 
not including fabrics more 
than 50 °p.¢.:,. by weight, of 
Silk, NeOePe cocccccccccvece BUEDs Ce Soe peCs - 


XIII Woven fabrics with leno-edged 
strips,not less than 40 inches 
in width, wholly of man-made 
fibres or filaments, imported 
in the unfinished condition 
by manufacturers of metalline 
ribbons, for use in the manu- 
facture of such ribbons eecee. Free 5 DeCe - 


XIV Umbrella-covering fabrics, 

impregnated or not, with or 

without hemmed edges, in 

lengths of not less than 10 

yards, for use in the manu- 

facture of umbrellas having 

a rib length of not more 

than 27 incheS eccecccecsscees Free Free - 


XV Woven fabrics, wholly or in 
part of silk or of man-made 
fibres or filaments, imported, 
in lengths of not less than 
five yards, by manufacturers 
of neckties, for use in the 
manufacture of neckties seeece ye ce Ee Cs - 


XVI Woven cord tire fabric, wholly 
or in chief part, by weight, 
of man-made fibres or fila- 
ments, not to contain silk or 
wool, for use in the manufac- 
ture of pneumatic tires, 
Tiga Day ce ncelese ate steia sie alae staletere tes TE DeCe 15 PeCe - 
and, per pound Ts cts. 
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Tariff Goods Subject to Duty and 
Item Free Goods 


XVII Woven cord tire fabric, wholly 
or in chief part, by weight, 
of man-made fibres or fila- 
ments, not to contain silk or 
wool, coated with a rubber 
composition, when imported by 
manufacturers of rubber tires, 
to be incorporated by them in 
pneumatic tires, in their own 
FACEOTLES wiclélel ale slecle eetiecsice 


XVIII Woven fabrics, wholly or in part 


of man-made fibres or filaments, 


not containing silk, wool or 
hair, whether or not coated or 
impregnated, when imported by 
manufacturers of conveyor or 
transmission belts or belting 


containing rubber, for use in the 


manufacture of such belts or 


belting COSC CC EEOC EECTESEH LOL EOEEE 


XIX Clothing, wearing apparel and 
articles made from woven 
fabrics, and all textile manu- 
factures, wholly or partially 
manufactured, the textile com- 
ponent of which is 50 p.c. or 
more, by weight, of man-made 
fibres or filaments or of glass 
fibres or filaments, not con- 
taining wool or hair ceeccccee 


XX Church vestments, and woven 
fabrics for use in the manu- 
facture thereof; prayer shawls, 
prayer shawl fringes and prayer 
Shawl bags ecccecccccccccccvece 


XXI Saris of any material ceccocceee 


£9 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 
larien 


Free 


uo Ge Cs 


20 Ds Ce 


NORDs Ce 


20 PeCe 


Most- 
Favoured- 

Nation General 
Tariff Parift 


Bie: Pe Ce — 
20 DeCe sat 
275 De Ce bd 
10 PeCe - 
224 Pe Ce = 


III That the tariff items designated as items ex 560a, ex 561, ex 564 
and ex 564, as negotiated at Annecy in 1949, and made effective 
by Order-in-Council P.C. No. 2656, dated May 30, 1950, be can- 
celled; and that the tariff items designated as items ex 567 and 
ex 567a, as negotiated at Torquay in 1950-1951, and made effective 
by Order-in-Council P.C. No. 5986, dated November 12, 1951, be 
cancelled. 


Notes re Above Recommended Schedule 


le In not attaching statutory numbers to the items included in the 
schedule, the Board leaves it open to the Minister of Finance to 
retain in the statutes such existing tariff item numbers as in 
his opinion may have acquired special or historical significance. 


2. Not having received evidence or information relative to imports 
under the General Tariff, the Board has made no suggestions as 
to the rates of duty that should apply under that tariff. 


_— 


Vice-Chairman 


_ S400 KI 


Member 


Member ¥ 


Ottawa, March 10, 1959. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


regarding the tariff items relative to Silk 
and Man-made Fibres recommended by the 
Tariff Board in the Schedule part 
of this Report 


In reading the tariff item notes which follow this page, 


interested parties should bear in mind such general background 
information as the following: 


1. 


26 


36 


he 


The entire schedule has been formulated on the basis of a 
proposed "Definition" of Man-Made Fibres (not heretofore 
included in the Customs Tariff), For ease of reference, 
the Definition recommended reads as follows: Staple fibre 
or filament produced by manufacturing processes, wholly or 
in part of organic polymers, not including rubber. 


The Primary Textiles Institute proposed to the Board that 
"staple fibre" be defined. Instead of recommending such 
definition, the Board has so worded the tariff classifica- 
tion recommended for staple fibre that the said classifi- 
cation, in itself, constitutes a definition of the product. 


In this Report, and for the purposes of the tariff schedule 
herein recommended, the Board has adopted the formal Defi- 
nition of Sliver which it proposed in an earlier report, 
viz: "Sliver", including "Top": A continuous strand, not 
twisted, combed or not, consisting of fibres none of which 
exceeds 12 inches in length. 


As a general rule, trade statistics relative to imports, 
exports, production, shipments, etc. do not include data 
respecting years later than 1957 -- the latest date for 
which complete statistics were available at the time of 
preparing this Report. In a few instances, e.g. imports, 
the Board has been able to secure and include statistics 
covering six or nine months of the calendar year 1958 — 
some of which may be revised when the Bureau of Statistics 
publishes its final data for 1958. 
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Notes Regarding Recommended Tariff Schedule 


I Silk cocoons So 6 6 666 Slelerslale 0 6 e1ereye efe)0 (6 8 0 0.6 © 6 che ene CEO 6 Sxere ese 016 SL e Soc 8 ee 
Free Free = 


This item replaces that portion of existing item Sey 
which reads "silk cocoons", The recommendation is to continue 
duty-free entry. Separate imports statistics are not available. 
Item 557 is not bound under GATT. 


cians AT Eo 


II Yarns and rovings, wholly of silk, degummed or not: 
(a) Not thrown OF SPUN ceceeceseccseccccscccrcsseces 
Free Free - 
(b) Not further advanced than thrown or Spun .sceoee 
Free 7TS"Dece - 
(c) Neosp., including threads, cords or twines ..... 
125 pet. ie id ergo “ 


This recomended item is intended to replace a number of 
existing items dealing with yarns and rovings of silk. Sub-item 
(a) above corresponds in a general sense with that portion of 
existing item 557 which reads "... raw silk, not more advanced than 
singles, not to include material wholly or partially degummed", 

The recomnendation is to continue the existing duty-free rates. 


In commenting on the fact that most raw silk is imported 
jnto Canada from the United States, representatives of the Japanese 
silk producers said they believed "... that all of the raw silk 
imported into Canada from the United States originates in Japan". 


Recommended sub-item (b) has roughly the same coverage 
as existing items 558, 558a and 558e. Import trade is very small. 
The recommended rates are the same as those which apply to existing 
item 558e; they constitute some reduction from the rates applying 
ander ites 55eeandto5hay dceemmlOsrs cn (bbe) cand @leccp.c mC Gel ey 


The United States is the chief supplier under all three 


existing items, but the raw silk almost certainly originated in 
Japane 
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Recommended sub-item (c) corresponds closely in coverage 
with existing item 558c(1), which carries rates of duty of 124 p.c. 
(B.P.) and 20 p.c. (M.F.N.). Imports have been small, mostly from 
the United States. 


A representative of the Primary Textiles Institute informed 
the Board, at the public hearing, that, "With regard to Canadian 
production, I am afraid all I can say is that there is just no pro- 
duction data available. i1t is not collected; it is apparently small. 
It must be small, because the figures of importation of raw silk are 
small, from which it would be processed in this country". This 
representative stated that three Canadian firms have some interest 
in producing silk yarn or thread. 


For statistical data, see Appendix A, Tables 3 to 7 and 
Table 9. 


Of the existing items referred to above, the following are 
bound under GATT: 558e, 558c(1). 


pol ihc g Wacken 


IifI Woven fabrics, more than 50 p.c. by weight, of silk, whether 
or not coated or impregnated, not containing wool or hair ... 


124 p.ce 225 Pele - 


This recommended item is intended to replace, in whole or 
in part items 560, 560a, ex 560a, 560b, 560c, 561a(1), 563, 564 and 
56ha. The rates applying to these existing items range from Free 
to 275 pec. under the B.P. tariff and from Free to 30 p.c. under the 
MF N. tariff. 


Most silk fabrics are used in the manufacture of garments. 
The reduction in rates should be of assistance to domestic garment 
producers and would reverse the situation about which they com- 
plained: higher rates on fabrics than on finished garments. 


Japanese representatives placed much emphasis on the 
importance of the silk trade to Japan. They informed the Board 
that "Japanese silk fabrics generally are in the lighter goods, 
such as habutae, organdy, satin and shantung --". 


Shipments of Canadian-made woven silk fabrics have been 
small, 


In speaking of domestic production, the brief of the 
Primary Textiles Institute made the following statement: 
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NTt was not until the early 1930's, after extensive and 
ageressive promotion by the fibre producers ... that the silk 
mills became interested in the use of viscose or acetate yarns. 
Once started, however, the acceptance of man-made fibre by the 
silk mills was rapid, and both viscose and acetate came to be 
used in the apparel field in ever increasing quantities, lead- 


ing eventually to the almost complete elimination of silk", 


For statistical data see Appendix A, Tables 16 to 20, 
Table 22 and Table 24. See also Appendix D, Table 6. 


Of the present items referred to above, the following are 
bound under GATT: 560, 560a, ex 560a, 560b, 560c¢ and 564. 


rat a pee oe le math, 


IV The following, when the textile component thereof is more than 
50 peCe, by weight, of silk: 


(a) Handkerchiefs, made from woven fabrics ...ssssseseeeeeeess 
20. PeCe 25 DeCe —=! 
(b) Headsquares, scarves and mufflers, made from woven fabrics 
20 PeCe 25 PeCe ad 
(c) Clothing, wearing apparel and articles, made from woven 
fabrics, and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially 
manufactured .... 
21s PeCe 30 PeCe ne! 

This recommended item is intended to replace existing item 

567, which is bound under GATT at rates of 273 pec. (B.P.) and 30 
PeCeo (M.F.N.) 

The Board recommends that the silk content of products 
classified under this item be measured in terms of weight rather 
than of value. The purpose of this change is to facilitate the 
administration of the item, without affecting in any substantial 
degree its coverage. 


For statistical data, see Appendix A, Table 28. 


The existing item 567 is bound under GATT, 


Ley) ee ee 
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Vv Yarns and rovings, wholly or in part of man-made fibres or 
filaments or of glass fibres or filaments, including threads, 
cords or twines, not containing wool or hair ....c.seeoeeeees 


20 PeCe 224 PeCe = 


but not less than, 
per pound 22 CtSe 


It is intended that this item replace existing items 
558b(a) and (b), 558d (a) and (b), 558c(1) and 558f. 


The proposed rates are those which apply to the great 
bulk of imports at the present time (under 558b(b) and 558d(a) and 
(b)). By far the greater part of imported yarns are of United 
States origin. The British preferential rates at present applying 
to yarns are 5 pec. (558b(a)), 20 pec. (558b(b)), 75 Pole (558d(a) ) 
and 25 peCe (558d(b)). Imports under the B.P. rates are relatively 
small. 


The proposed item provides for the classification of all 
types of synthetic yarns, including singles, plied, thrown, spun, 
filament, texture, etc. The existing segregation of acetate yarns 
is eliminated by this proposal as the Board is now satisfied that 
this type of yarn is freely available from domestic sources. 


Representatives of domestic producers informed the Board 
that a considerable portion of imports supplement domestic output. 


For statistical data see Appendix A, Tables 10 to 15. See 
also Appendix D, Tables 4 and 5. 


The existing items referred to above are bound under GATT. 


a es 


VI Yarns, wholly of man-made fibres or filaments, not more 
advanced than singles, not coloured, with not more than seven 
turns to the inch, for use in the manufacture of woven cord 
tire fabric 


73 DeCe 124 Pele a? 


but not less than, 
per pound - , 11 cts. 


The recomnendation is to continue present item 558g almost 
unchanged in wording and unchanged in rates. The word "warps" is 
deleted in keeping with the Board's recommendation on cottons and 
synthetic textile items. 


Synthetic tire cord yarn has replaced cotton in recent 
years; production has expanded greatly and imports are small. 
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For statistical data, see Appendix A, Table 39, see also 
Appendix D, Tables 9 and 10, 


Existing item 558g is bound under GATT. 


eeitcenndn i Wana 


VII Yarns and rovings, including threads, cords, or twines, wholly 
or in part of man-made fibres or filaments, not containing 
silk, wool or hair, for use in the manufacture of fabrics for 
conveyor or transmission belts or belting containing rubber, 


123 PeCe 225 PeCe P= 


This is a new item; at present, imports of yarns for use 
in the manufacture of rubber belting or belts enter under items 
558b and 558d at most-favoured-nation rates of 224 peCe, but not 
less than 22 cts. per lb. Synthetic yarns are an increasingly impor- 
tant component in the manufacture of rubber belts most of which are 
dutiable at 20 p.c. 


In its submission, the rubber belting manufacturers stated 
that they were losing a growing volume of business to imports, which 
they related in part to the rates of duty on synthetic yarns, 


Existing items 558b and 558d are bound under GATT. 


S aaaEaEREIEEn © Maniemeenanneenmmamem 


VIII Yarns and rovings composed of hair combined with man-made 
fibres or filaments, for use in the manufacture of tailors! 
Canvas INCeEriacing ye. cc cw sc vs ciseieciee sists ste eisivierercinste stern isttets 

Free TS Peo = 
and, per pound - 10 cts, 

This recommended item is almost identical with existing 
item 55le in wording and is identical as to rates. Manufacturers 
of hair canvas interfacing import yarns composed of mixtures of 
goat hair and viscose under this item; they stated that such yarns 
are not available from Canadian production. 


For statistical data see Appendix A, Table 2. 


Item 55le is not bound under GATT. 


nacelle mc 
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IX(a) Man-made fibres or glass fibres, not containing wool or hair, 
not exceeding 12 inches in length; man-made filaments or 
glass filaments, for converting into lengths not exceeding 
12 inches 


D PeCe 125 Pele fs 


This recommended item would replace existing items 557c 
and 558i, rates under both of which are Free (B.P.) and 73 p.c. 
(M.F.N.). The coverage of the proposed item corresponds with that 
of the two existing items, except that sliver has been extracted 
and provided for in a separate sub-item (see below). 


IX(b) Sliver, wholly or in part of man-made fibres or of glass, 
not including sliver 50 pec. or more, by weight, of wool or 
hair sees 


5 PpeCe 124 PeCe bse! 


Sliver of synthetic fibres is at present classified under 
existing item 557c, which carries rates of Free (B.P.) and 75 pec. 
(M.r.N.). Under a ruling by the Department of National Revenue, 
slivers consisting of blends of synthetic and other fibres are clas- 
sified wnder existing item 558d. The recommended item covers 
blended sliver (except sliver of 50 p.c. or more, by weight, of wool 
or hair). The recommended definition of sliver, contained in the 
Board's report on wool yarns and wastes, would apply to this item. 
Relatively little sliver moves in trade. 


For statistical data see Appendix A, Table l. 
The existing items are not bound under GATT (except 558d 


which is bound). 


ce ed ny 


xX Woven fabrics, wholly or in part of man-made fibres or fila- 
ments or of glass fibres or filaments, not containing wool or 
hair, not including fabrics more than 50 p.c., by weight, of 
silk eeees 


224 DeCo 30 PeCe < 
and, per pound 20 cts. 
Provided, That woven fabrics containing five per cent or less, by 
weight, of man-made fibres or filaments or of glass fibres or fila- 


ments shall not be dutiable under this item but shall be dutiable 
as though composed wholly of the remaining constituents. 
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This recommended item is intended to replace existing 
items 561 (224 pece, BeP., and 25 p.c. plus 30 cts./lb., M.F.N.), 
563 (Free, B.P., and Free, MF.N.), 567c(1) (Free, B.P. and 30 p.ce 
M.F.N.), 567d (Free, B.P., and Free, M.F.N.), ex 561 and ex 564 - 
fabrics for scarves or mufflers (15 p.c., M.F.N.). 


The great bulk of fabric imports which would be classified 
under this proposal enters under existing item 561. The levels of 
protection under this item range from about 30 p.c. ad valorem to 
well over 50 pece; in 1957 duties collected under the most-favoured- 
nation rates on all dutiable importations amounted to 38 p.c. of the 
total value of such imports - among the highest rates in the tariff. 
Moreover, they apply to fabrics which constitute the raw material of 
other manufacturers whose products attract rates lower than those 
applicable to the fabrics, On the other hand, it is difficult under 
prevailing circumstances to recommend a reduction in these rates, 
The synthetic yarns used by the fabric manufacturers bear high rates 
of duty. Moreover, as is pointed out in the Financial Section, the 
weavers have suffered losses in recent years. The Board is suggest- 
ing a re-allocation of the existing protection on what it considers 
to be a more reasonable basis. 


The recommendation would leave the B.P. rate applicable to 
item 561 unchanged. . 


For statistical data, see Appendix A, Tables 19, 21 and 2h. 
See also Appendix D, Tables 6, 7 and &. 


Of the existing items mentioned above, the following are 
bound under GATT: 561, ex 561, and ex 564. 


poem pcnnermemnersaet 


XI Woven fabrics with cut-pile, whether or not coated or impreg- 
nated, wholly or in part of man-made fibres or filaments or of 
glass fibres or filaments, not containing wool or hair ..eeee. 


20 PeCe 30 PeCe - 


This item is intended to replace existing item 560c and 
that portion of existing item 524a covering blends containing syn- 
thetic fibres. The rates of duty applicable to these items are as 
follows: 


BoP. MF oN. 
Item 560c 174 Pele 25 Pele 
Item 52ha 5 PeCe 25 PeCe and 


c 3% cts./1b. 

The Primary Textiles Institute recommended that existing 
item 560c be abolished and that imports enter under their proposed 
item on fabrics, Cut-pile fabrics tend to be relatively heavy in 
weight; therefore, the classification suggested by the Institute 
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would result in very substantial increases in duties. The Board is 
recommending rates that would bring the duties on cut-pile fabrics 
more closely in line with those on other fabrics, 


For statistical data, see Appendix A, Table 20. 


Existing items 560c and 524a are bound under GATT, 
ee ee ee tere 


XII Fabrics, wholly or in part of man-made fibres or filaments or 
of glass fibres or filaments, coated or impregnated, not con- 
taining wool or hair, not including fabrics more than 50 p.c., 
by weight, of Silk, NeOePeo eeeesecsevsoece 


eeeeeoe e@oeseeseeeeeoaee ed & 


30 PeCa i y PeCeo a 


The coverage of this recommended item is the same as that 
of existing item 56la(ii). The rates of duty are unchanged, It is 
proposed that this item will be subject to further review after the 
Board has considered all items dealing with coated fabrics of all 
fibres. 


For statistical data see Appendix A, Table 23. 


Existing item 56la(ii) is bound under GATT. 


creme renice( pees 


XIII Woven fabrics with leno-edged strips, not less than 40 inches 
in width, wholly of man-made fibres or filaments, imported in 
the unfinished condition by manufacturers of metalline ribbons, 
for use in the manufacture of such TribbonS ereccesesscccecveees 


Free 5 pace - 


This recommended item is the same as item 561b, which it 
would replace. No change in duties has been recommended. 


Item 561b is not bound under GATT. 


i lott Vile cae 


XIV Unbrella-covering fabrics, impregnated or not, with or without 
hemmed edges, in lengths of not less than 10 yards, for use in 
the manufacture of unbrellas having a rib length of not more 
than 27 incheS ecccceseceeess Dats te tiajal vies eee sia 


e@eee#e? eeeeeeeveee¢808 


Free Free = 
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This recommended item would replace existing item 802b 
which now provides for free entry under the B.P. and the M.F.N. 
tariffs. While the wording in the recommended item is substantially 
different from that of item 802b, the coverage is, in fact, the 
same, The words "of a kind not made in Canada" are omitted. How- 
ever, all unbrella-covering fabrics, at least those of the types 
used in unbrellas having a rib length of not more than 27 inches, 
have in the past been ruled not made in Canada. 


Representatives of both the umbrella manufacturers and the 
Canadian fabric producers expressed agreement on this recommended 
item. 


For statistical data see Appendix A, Table 26. 


Item 802b is bound under GATT. 


mr cee 


XV Woven fabrics, wholly or in part of silk or of man-made fibres 
or filaments, imported in lengths of not less than five yards, 
by manufacturers of neckties, for use in the manufacture of 


neckties eoeersreeeeeeveveeeereesreeeeoeevneeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeveee eee 
15 PeCe 15 PeCe od 


It is intended that fabrics for the manufacture of neck- 
ties should enter under this item. At the present time such fabrics 
enter under the following existing items: 


B.P, MF .N. 
ex 560a Silk fabrics 15 peCe L5ip.e% 
561 Synthetic fabrics 22k DeCeo Zo pec. 


30 cts efile 


564 Silk or synthetic fabrics 
for ties, scarves or 
mufflers 15 PeCe 15a. Ce 


564a Poplin for ties, scarves 
or mufflers 2O Pele ~ 


Domestic necktie manufacturers requested that an item for 
the importation of fabrics for ties be continued in the tariff. 
This proposal was not opposed by the Primary Textiles Institute 
since, apparently, most tie fabrics are not manufactured in Canada. 


For statistical data see Appendix A, Table 19. 
Items 560a, 561 and 564 are bound under GATT. 


Seaaetaeenenmeee © saEReneneenneae 
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XVI Woven cord tire fabrics, wholly or in chief part, by weight, of 
man-made fibres or filaments, not to contain silk or wool, for 
use in the manufacture of pneumatic tires, NeOePe ceoccccevevees 


73 Pele i PeCeo om 
and, per pound 74 cts. 
ee Oe an 


XVII Woven cord tire fabric, wholly or in chief part, by weight, of 
man-made fibres or filaments, not to contain silk or wool, 
coated with a rubber composition, when imported by manufacturers 
of rubber tires, to be incorporated by them in pneumatic tires, 
Datel he OW) aaa Ost ees sists clslstere sttelstainis feels etoeleleloae’ eyeteie exe.svose 


Free 15 PeCe - 


The above items are identical with existing items 56lc and 
561d; the rates are the same. The majority of Canadian tire manu- 
facturers are dependent on one domestic supplier of tire cord fabric. 


For statistical data see Appendix A, Table 40. See also 
Appendix D, Table 10. 


Existing item 561d is bound under GATT. 


seen eee 


XVIII Woven fabrics, wholly or in part of man-made fibres or fila- 
ments, not containing silk, wool or hair, whether or not 
coated or impregnated, when imported by manufacturers of 
conveyor or transmission belts or belting containing rubber, 
for use in the manufacture of such belts or belting ........ 


15 PeCe 274 PeCe nae 

This is a recommendation for a new item. At present, 
imports of fabrics for belts or belting enter under item 561 at 
rates of 22% Pec. (B.P.) and 25 pece plus 30 cents per pound (M.F.N.). 

Fabrics used in belting are of relatively heavy weight, 
and they carry high rates of duty under item 561. Exhibits filed 
with the Board showed that rates on these fabrics were much higher 
than those applying to belts, most of which are dutiable at 20 p.c. 
(M.F.N.). 


Item 561 is bound under GATT. 


wer ee ere 
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XIX Clothing, wearing apparel and articles made from woven fabrics, 
and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially manufactured, 
the textile component of which is 50 p.c. or more, by weight, of 
man-made fibres or filaments or of glass fibres or filaments, 
not containing Wool or Nair ceeseccesecrecccrerrsssesscesscvece 


20 Pete QTE Pele - 


This item replaces, wholly or in part, existing items 5595 
567, 567a and 567c(2). By far the most important existing item is 
567a; the principal products of import are clothing ($5.2 million in 
1957), curtains ($1.2 million) and textile manufactures n.0.p. ($5.5 
million). The rates of duty applicable to item 567a are 20 p.c. 
(B.P.) and 274 pce (M.F.N.). The present rates applicable to item 
567c(2) - textile manufactures for use in the manufacture of elec- 
trical apparatus - are Free (B.P.) and 273 pec. (M.F.N.). Imports 
under the British preferential rate are negligible. The garment 
industry complained of substantial imports of apparel under the 
tourist exemption privilege. 


Domestic production, imports and problems relating to 
products of synthetic textiles are dealt with at considerable length 
in the sections of this report entitled "Trends in the Canadian 
Market" and "Problems of Canadian Producers". 


For statistical data see Appendix A, Table 25 and Tables 
27 to 37. See also Appendix D, Tables 12, 13 and 14. 


Items 567 and 567a are bound under GATT. 


pe 9 


XX Church vestments, and woven fabrics for use in the manufacture 
thereof; prayer shawls, prayer shawl fringes and prayer shawl 


bags econ rene ree ee eec eee eee ee eeeeeaeeoeseeseeeseseseeeevneseeneeseesese 
10 PeCe 10 Pele ~ 


This recommended item is roughly the same in coverage as 
existing item 567b(1), (2), (3); the rates of duty are unchanged. 


For statistical data, see Appendix A, Table 38. 
Of the existing items mentioned above, 567b(1) is bound 
under GATT. 
a 
XXI Saris of any material c.ccccvcnevcvcsesverervceessvevesseseees 
RODS Ce 225 DeCe c 


This item would have the same coverage as existing items 
ex 567 and ex 567a; the rates of duty are unchanged. 


Existing items ex 567 and ex 567a are bound under GATT. 
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APPENDICES 


Following this page are various appendices, to many 


of which reference is made in the textual portion of this Report. 
These provide detailed information as follows: 


1. 


Ze 


Le 


1621—8 


Appendix A: Trade Statistics (Imports). 


- B: General statistical data regarding the Silk 
and Synthetic Textiles Industry in Canada. 


ee C: Data re Employment and Unemployment. 


" D: Data regarding the size and nature of the 
Canadian market for Silk and Synthetic 
Textiles. 


: E: History of Tariff Items. 


" F: Appearances at the Public Hearings in Ottawa. 


ae 


Attention is directed to the following notes: 


The last general review of the silk and synthetic textile tariff 
schedule was in 1928, when the basic structure of the existing 
schedule was prepared. The outline herewith, therefore, carries 
the history back to that date. 


Prior to 1948, the Most-Favoured—Nation tariff was known as the 
NIntermediate Tariff", Imports from the United States did not 
receive the benefits of the latter until 1936. 


During the years 1948-1950 inclusive, the maintenance of quanti- 
tative controls, designed to arrest a decline in Canada's gold 
and hard currency reserves, severely restricted imports of 
textiles. 


In the postwar period, imports from Japan were subject to the 


General Tariff until 1954, when Most—Favoured-Nation treatment 
was restored to that country. 
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Import Statistics 


The import statistics on the following pages are from Trade 
of Canada: Imports (Dominion Bureau of Statistics), They show 
imports under those Items in Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff which 
are considered in this Report. 


All the figures showing quantities and values of imports 
relate to calendar years. Duty as a percentage of total value and of 
dutiable value for 1937 relates to the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1938. 


Some imports under the fabric items considered in this 
Report are subject to drawback under Item 1012 of Schedule "BY" of the 
Customs Tariff, which reads as follows: 


Portion of duty (not in- 
cluding special duty or 


When subject dumping duty) Payable as 
Item No» Goods to Drawback drawback. 
O12 Woven fabrics When used in the 
in the web manufacture of 


linings for hats 

and caps, and in 

the manufacture 

of hat shapes 

and bonnet shapes 

from buckram 99 Pole 


Item 1012 also applies to fabric items which are not the 
subject of the present Report. 


Drawbacks paid under Item 1012 during the last six fiscal 
years were: 


1952-92 $ 55578500 
1953—54 49,682 028 
1954-55 60 5320.09 
1955-56 45 5317268 
1956—57 6k 5735 040 


BE bee) 50,023.65 
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Table 1 


Imports: Staple fibres and filaments of synthetic fibres 
Tariff Items 557c, 558i (sece 3365) 


Year Quantity 
t000 lbs. 

1939%* Vary (2) 
1943 5 5700 
1945 6,841 
1946 9 5454 
1947 12,508 
1948 9 54,08 
1949 10,060 
1950 5,67k 
195n Ly 5320 
1952 8,788 
1953 6,670 
By by 565 
1 Se: 9,296 
1956 B5eu7 
tei 11,464 
9 Months 

1956 6,572 
19517 (Pop 
1956 45753 
ek, 2,210 
1943 Deo 
1945 6,798 
1946 13009 
1947 7,573 
1948 8,568 
1949 8,020 
1950 1,079 
1b Lee 3,506 
Uy Be 3,369 
1953 736 
At poy 2885 
LD 6,774 
1956 3,058 
1051 eke 
Bh Sie 214 
1943 174 
1945 4,3 
1946 Pak, 
1947 478 


Unit Duty 
Value Value 


dot loua. 

567 0.22 9 
1,941 0.34 7 
ZO] 0.29 2 
2,859 0.30 58 
gel ed 0.33 138 
35285 SEG. 23 
Oshew 0.34 49 
1,874 0.33 vy 
6 ,802 Col] 403 
3,585 O41 180 
3,160 0.47 215 
2,090 0.46 82 
L372 O47 178 
Ds 19 0,70 361 
8,043 Care 57h, 
4,340 0.66 nea 
6,046 0.80 Nede 
2 606 e565 Node 


2. United Kingdom 


L465 Osel 1 
350 0,33 ~ 
1,985 0029 - 
AL RWA 3’ 0.28 - 
2,308 0.30 ve 
2,981 Os 35 ~ 
aeTOL 0.34 - 

400 0.37 - 
1,445 O41 as 
1,181 0.35 “ 

voor a} O40 = 

996 0.35 od 
2,003 0.30 ce 

961 0.31 ~ 

402 0.36 - 

3. United States 
ie 0.34 5 
oe O52 7 
32 0.75 2 
429 0.38 i, 
LOT O41 15 


“26 


Collected 
$000 $/1b. $ #000 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 
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Value 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $*000 

1948 a0 Lk 0.46 3 705 fie) 
1949 656 e20) wes) ay 705 7.5 
1950 ohh 137 0.56 10 705 Teo 
1951 858 624, 0.73 L,7 Hie 705 
1952 1,007 896 0289 67 705 705 
Iss 1,738 1,594 0.92 120 fe) le 
1954 662 fee Ver 60 aD 705 
1955 hoof hs Be) 2,083 1.20 156 725 75 
1956 L, 64d, 4,558 0.98 342 feo 705 
De et 95200 (e203 0.79 SLA teD {ee 

4e Germany 
OS 48 ay 0.25 1 8.4 Sek 
1943 = = ae m == = 
1945 - - = = ~ 
194.6 i = = - = - 
1947 = = = = = = 
1948 ~ - - ~ ~ - 
1949 = = _ = = 
1950 730 2h2 0.33 18 75 Te) 
hy fon > 9034 25707 O.5k 203 75 705 
1952 464 298 0.64 R2 705 705 
1953 418 179 O43 a3 705 Te 
1954 168 64, 0.38 5 7e5 765 
1955 197 87 Ookk fi 75 Tao 
1956 2a bs 91 0.43 (i 705 705 
1957 637 234 0.37 18 Tel Tel 

5¢ Austria 
1939 - ~ - - - - 
1943 os = o a a a 
1945 os =< = = = = 
1946 ~ ~ - - - > 
1947 ~ - - - “ - 
1948 8 3 0.34 % 10.0 10,0 
1949 a = er = = 
1950 1,022 282 0.28 21 705 705 
1951 2,868 13205 0.42 91 706 76 
1952 3,607 1,085 0.30 81 705 fice 
A959 te by! O39 0.28 L0 75 Heo 
1954 55k 136 0.25 LO 1) 705 
1217) 316 78 0.25 6 5 725 
1956 ie 2 0.25 5 705 705 
1957 219 62 0.28 5 i> 725 

6. Italy 

1939 88 5 OFL7 uD fire, 705 


1943 - - - - = - 
1945 - - - - 2 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Lovua Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $ O00 $/1b. $*000 
6. Italy (cont'd) 

194.6 50 ay, 0.35 2 10,0 10,0 
LAT eyoak 136 OAL alee 9.2 962 
1948 - ~ - ~ = - 
1949 AAs) & O32 Ve fen Vey) 
1950 Beith 153 0.39 LY 705 75 
1951 350 206 0659 BES) 705 hee 
L952 me = = - - - 
ie 347 LOS 0.30 8 Lew 705 
1954 232 59 0.25 L, 705 705 
Tye) exe 6l, 0.28 5 705 705 
1956 OV, Bo 0.30 2 thes iLeD 
1957 2h9 qian 0.28 5 ‘Lap 705 


7e Switzerland 


1939 - - ~ - ~ as 
1943 = = = 4 2 2 
1945 = = = 5 = 3 
194.6 107 35 Oper 3 fie es 
1947 LO. 649 Apis) L9 leD 75 
1948 519 188 0.36 4, (ioe Teo 
1949 L276 395 Gaol 30 fie 705 
1950 780 225 O29 aly Te) 705 
1951 18) 100 0.54 8 lao (cs 
Lobe We A 0.36 s eo 705 
1953 966 292 0.30 Ze Fes 75 
Ueto 49 22 Oekd 2 725 en 
LSS 40 LL ees 3) ied Te 
1956 5's We Oeao i Ten 75 
195 / e * 0.25 * 75 705 
8, Netherlands 
1939 “ - = - ~ - 
1943 - - - - = - 
1945 - = = ~ = = 
1946 1 % 0.35 # ee Ted 
1947 d agele\e 596 0.37 45 (ee 705 
1948 45 50 0.35 4 fie 705 
1949 22 9 0.39 a ie he5 
1950 936 287 0.31 22 en dhs 
1951 800 258 0.32 19 fs 705 
1952 1 % 0.33 + 75 (EG. 
1953 299 90 0.30 q fics 705 
1954 8 9 ee 1 tie 705 
1955 - - - ~ _ - 
1956 ~ ~ - - ~ - 
1957 ~ - “ ~ - - 


* Less than 500 
** Not available prior to April 1, 1938. 
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Table 2 


Imports: Yarns and warps composed wholly of hair, or of hair and any 


vegetable fibre or synthetic fibre, imported by manufacturers, 
Tariff Items: (55icyessle, S5ifmeets.c. 3273) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
'COO lbs. > ' O00 $/1b. #1000 
ie total 

LOLS 254 235 030 10 LoD 2705 
1949 255 265 1.04 rat hel 28.0 
1950 1,62 LL5 0.96 ay Sis) Oak 
1951 L467 589 Leo 5 0.9 18.0 
1952 624 667 1.07 ue Ol 15.0 
1953 265 23k 02&9 4, 15 230 
EI Ou lit 104 0.91 4 B56 26.5 
1955 SG ak 278 O.€k * CRORE A309 
1956 4,36 370 0.85 * O.1 23,0 
a >/ 1) Bot 0.91 #% 0.03 2509 
9 months 

1956 Sulg) rap al 0.87 Neo Nede Neds 
Te | 343 BLE 0.91 Weds teas NeSe 
1958 <01 180 0.89 eae Neds Neds 

2e United Kingdom 
1946 230 300 Let ~ ~ - 
1949 194 Peal 1.14 = - — 
1950 347 36k, 1.05 = = = 
iby pee LOL, pan 1.35 * _ 10,0 
1952 57h 652 Led4 a saad =a 
oS a9) 206 1.06 ~ = a 
1954 12 82 15 ~ ia eS 
1) 310 27k 0.89 - - ~ 
1956 390 360 0.92 ~ ~ a 
tbe, 413 Bie: 0295 * 0.08 Also 
3. United States 

194.8 27 As 1.30 LO Pad Ps) Zed 
1949 61 AL, 0.72 ath 24.8 28.1 
1950 14 19 0.69 a? 21k 2548 
iBPise 55 35 0.64 4 Dee 19.2 
1952 49 ihe 0.30 N 50 14.8 
1753 69 28 OAL 4 2k 2320 
1954 he en 0.51 4 18.2 2625 
1952 aL 4 0.19 =H — = 
1956 45 9 0.19 - - ~ 
1957 22 4 0.20 * Od 2h.e5 


*Less than 500 
**Prior to January 1, 1948, did not include yarn and warps of synthetic 
fibre. 


id 


Imports: Raw silk and cocoons, not degummed 


Tariff Item 557 (sece 3201) 


Year 


19311 
7739 
1943 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
L9>L 
ae 
1952 
1954 
1992 
1956 
19> 


9 months 
1956 
29 5'/ 
1958 


1937 
be By. 
1943 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
LILI 
1950 
LoL 
1952 
Pe. 
1954 
i Be, 
1956 
1957 


ot 
1959 
194.3 


Quantity Value 

{000 lbs. $000 
Lem loveL 

2 h6 L, y832 

2520 6,341 

23 191 

67 343 

i 350 

129 366 

138 A771 

70 306 

40 200 

61 321 

61 252 

aie, 241 

30 a5 

2) 153 

20 oak 

2s 99 

25 HO} 


2- United States 


2 5330 4 ,58h 
2 5296 6,325 
23 pial 
67 343 
125 350 
129 366 
120 Palle 
he) 222 
a9 196 
58 296 
54 225 
L9 pea) 
30 13D 
of 153 

« Japan 
110 237 
2 4, 
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Table 3 


Unit 


Year Quantity Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $ 71b 


3. Japan (cont'd) 


1945 
19446 
194.7 
1946 
1949 
1950 
1991 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
Da 6 


ae 


Fro toile Ce hoe 
Ox @ 
ve) 
Soha 


all aad wn 
1D NO il ee OC LE ad 
fs NOR) Wi 


® 
WN 
Ii anwvwtl 
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Table 4 
Imports: Yarns and warps wholly of thrown silk in the gum, nedepe 
Tariff Item 558 (sece 3211) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. # O00 $/1b. $1000 
Teetotar 
1937 % ih ToL - 1265 12,5 
1939 * % eles t 1265 1255 
1943 - = = _ ~ fa: 
1945 = ~ - _ ~ - 
1946 ~ - -_ = o foe 
1947 4 20 5053 3 15.0 1520 
1948 - - - - ~ = 
1949 = - - - - - 
1950 % a Dee * 15.0 Tat 
od: ~ - ~ = = ~ 
1952 - — = = a od 
Beeb) = - - - - - 
1954 ik 3 Sipoek % 1S) 1255 
Hey) * % 1,07 * 12 oh IZsk 
1956 * * 0.82 % 12.7 eh 
1957 * 5 6.05 * 1225 1235 
9 months 
1956 * * 0.82 liede Nede leas 
1957 * 4 6.05 Nedo Nee NeGe 
1958 ~ ~ - eae Neds eae 
2, United States 

Lip SY) * 1 PCL os 1265 12.45 
Tries * % 2ela * 1265 12.5 
iTS - ~ = ~ - - 
1945 - - ~ - ~ - 
1946 - - ~ < “ es 
gE? 4 20 Se. 3 15.0 15.0 
1948 - - - = = — 
TE) Ry, - - ~ ~ ~ = 
1950 * 1 Dele * 15.0 1520 
195] - - = = =i mi 
1952 “ - - = = = 
Abes: = - - - - _ 
1954 af uy 1.91 * tee 12.5 
IS: # % 1.07 al lek I2sk 
1956 ~ - _ ~ = os 
EM * 5) 6.05 12.5 12.5 


%less than 500 
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Table 5 


Imports: Yarns, singles, spun silk, n.O«ps 
Tariff Item 558a (Sece 3212) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $1000 $/1b. %$* O00 
ee sOuas. 
1939, 2 h Let? oa 10.7 LOS 7 
1939 SS ik eyed) * 10.0 10,0 
1943 - - = = = - 
1945 os = = = = = 
194.6 * 5 eos ib 13.6 13.6 
1947 aL 2 Pel6 % ae 12.5 
1948 5 aks he99 2 10.5 10.5 
1949 5 1) 2083 A Peis T2335 
1950 2 5) pace iz Tee 12.5 
1951 - - - ~ - - 
1952%% 8 Fs) 0.94 J 10.0 1630 
1533 ze 3 3078 % 25 12,5 
1954 * % 5.76 # ile 1235 
1955 3 13 487 2 Wee 2.5 
1956 1, 2) 3286 7 Tei 155 
1957 Nt 29 2.69 4 12.4 2.4 
9 months 
1956 Sy 37 j RAS Nede ede Nis ae 
1957 ala 29 2.69 Neds ieae Nee 
1958 * * ole Node Nede Nede 
Ze United States 

1937 * 1 2056 = 12,6 1256 
1939 % % 2200 * ite fe 13.6 
1943 _ _ oad ~ = - 
1945 > m =~ = = - 
1946 * 5 1 be 1 13.6 13.6 
194.7 ak 2 2.16 * Lee 1245 
1948 a 3 2680 * 15) 12.5 
1949 5 AS) 283 2 125 12.5 
1950 a 5 3202 ak 1265 1255 
Tes Le ~ a ~_ ~ - ~ 
1956 - - - - - - 
ies lays! * i 3682 * 12.5 Le 
1954 % * syle) * 12.5 iZep 
theists s) 13 h4e93 2 1255 12.5 
1956 10 47 4&2 6 1245 12.5 
tech 4 18 he32 2 2265 12.5 


*Less than 500 
*Ynited Kingdom 
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Table 6 


Imports: Threads, cords or twist, silk, n.oep. 


Tariff Item 558c(i) (s.ce 3213) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. $' 000 $/1b. $* 000 
By Total 
Los Nede 45 ~ - PPPs Chee 
1939% Nede 4l ~ 9 Pea, PAN 
194.3 Neae 5 “ 1 PS eed 
1945 Nede 5 mr at Ree Lele 
194.6 livde ly - 3 PLL AY LeeO 
1947 Nae 10 - 2 21.3 aes 
1948 Neade ret ~ 2 PPL 2240 
1949 Nede 27 - 4 Paley h Pai e 
1950 Nede raat - Lh Pa 3) PALLY) 
1951 3 eaAY 7203 rh eUar oUed 
1952 5. 16 6517 3 19.2 19.2 
1953 5} 1é 6.76 3 1867 18.7 
1954 2 20 &,18 4 18.8 18.8 
1959 a 12 5.15 7 ied ay ices, 
1956 Bs 7 8.29 3 18.8 18.8 
1957 2 oo Dehk L, 18.3 18.3 
9 months 
1956 2 13 8.15 NeAe Nede Nede 
1957 Pe ibe 9.29 Nedeo Nede Nede 
1958 a ie 9.33 Neae Nede tivas 
2. United States 

1937 Nede 20 ~ ~ eeen 2205 
1939 liscs LT - 6 ee 225 
1943 teas 3 ~ al tee eee 
1945 eae 3 ~ 1 2205 Lee 
194.6 Nede 14 - 3 eee PR ae 
1947 Nede 9 - re Zeal PP | 
1948 Nede 10 - Pe 2209 22.9 
1949 Nede 13 ~ 5 AER 6) Cae 
1950 Nede ibys FF 4 Pea Ep dete 
1951 3 uy, 6.55 4 2240 22.0 
1952 2 Ta 6.03 od 2060 20.0 
1 oe: 2 15 0.13 S 20.0 eije 
15h a Als; etl. 3 20,0 20,0 
Lop 2 1 ff 725 at 20.0 20,0 
1956 z 14 7Te91 3 20.0 20.0 
1957 Z alg 9.04 3 20.0 20.0 


*Included "silk yarns, n.oepe" prior to April 1, 1939. 
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Table 7 


Imports: Yarns, silk, neOgpe 
Tariff Item 558c(i) (sec. 3216) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
"000 lbs. !000 §/1b. $000 
1. Total 
1L939KE Nede 4 ~ xf 2205 2205 
1943 Nede aL ~ % 2eD 22a 
1945 Node al = * Zee 2205 
1946 NeGe 1 - % 17 ot Wet 
1947 Nede 10 - 2 2226 Phd 
1948 Nede 10 ~ z 2063 2023 
1949 Nede 8 a Ae 19.8 19.8 
1950 Neds 5 - ! Gee 18.2 
1951 % 4 11.36 aL 16.8 L648 
1952 i 9 6.61 1 1563 1.3 
yee 2 lt 5.86 2 19.26 19.26 
1954 5 2) 7207 5 19.8 19.8 
1955 4 28 6.89 6 1909 1929 
1956 2 Ley 6.70 3 1925 19.5 
LD a 10 7052 z 19.4 19 64 
9 months 
1956 2 12 6.92 eas Deas Nets 
1957 ip 9 Teh Nee NeGe Nede 
1958 1 5 7266 nea Weed Neade 
2e United States 

1939%% Neas 4 - i Les Pa, Sy 
1943 Nede H —_ * 2205 Ceeo 
1945 Tiede ib ~ * eee 2205 
194.6 Neao % ~ % 220k Paige ils 
194.7 Nee 9 - 2 £305 2305 
1948 Nede tf - Zz 2302 2 5ee 
1949 Nlede L coat nt PAE ZS P| 
1950 Nede Ps “ al wie een) 
1951 % a 6.87 * Zled Hawa 
1952 tb 3 5.36 db 20.0 20.0 
bles: 2 (| he75 i 20e2 2002 
1954 2 a) 662k 3 20s Z0e2 
aS be Ws 3 16 5-90 3 20,0 20.0 
1956 a Bh 6064 Z 2020 20.0 
1957 ail 8 7208 2 20.0 20.0 


*Less than 500 
**Included with "Threads, cords or twist, silk, n.oepe" prior to 
I ayes ML 1 ig Se 
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Table & 


Imports: Yarns, silk, covered with metallic strip 
Tariff Item 558c(ii) (sece 3215) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $1000 $/1b. $ "O00 


1, Total** 


1937 Nede st ~ - 2065 2055 
1939 Nedo 2 = % e220 Oca 
1943 - - - - ~ - 
1945 eae + - # APES 22.6 
1946 - = - = -_ 
194.7 Nede # - % Peas 2206 
1948 Nede * ~ % ele 2164 
1949 Nese aL - 3 PP pls: PPS, 
1950 - = ~ ~ - - 
Lyle - = - _ - - 
Hy )sy4 - - - - - - 
1953 - - - - - - 
ao * % he 3h # 220k 22 ok 
1955 * * 5293 % reels 22.3 
1956 * a LeOL % 2265 2205 
ive = - - = - - 
9 months 

1956 * 1 Aen Nede Tie ce Yiaae 
O57, ~ ~ - Nede Nede Nede 
1958 ~ = = Nede Nede Nede 


*Less than 500 
**Imports after 1949 have been from the United States. 
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Table 9 


Imports: Yarns, silk, in the gum, and spun silk, not coloured, for 


knitting underwear, for weaving or for silk thread 


Tariff Item 558e (sece 3214) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
'O00 lbs. $000 $/1b. % "O00 
de oval 

1937 Ad 78 1.77 ~- Lau. 705 
ish) 36 78 2015 B 309 (2 
1943 2 2 ti oWhs % 705 7) 
1945 - - ~ -- - ~ 
1946 hk 30 fe pe 3 1020 10,0 
ikl! 6 ao heel . 75 7e5 
1948 i, 28 Sroil a 309 ‘bad 
1949 L Ze 5050 ab 368 705 
1950 - ~ “ - ~ - 
1951 z 8 3.86 * hed 705 
1952 50 78 liste S. Ze ry) 
1953 29 on Tyee, 2 Lek 709 
aie hayh 61 96 Le’ 6 6.3 fle 
1955 7 23 1.38 Pe 705 705 
1956 10 28 Faeet es) 2 Car, 705 
oT 5 ity he2d 1 Gee ted 
9 months 

1956 A 9 2009 Neae Yeates egies 
1957 3 AS 530 Teds Neao Nede 
1958 * 1 6.15 Ne&s Thea Neds 

24 United Kingdom 

1937 10 31 269k ~ - ~ 
259 19 38 Z2e0L ~ ~ os 
1943 os a = = = > 
1945 = ae = oa ae = 
1946 ~ - - - - o 
De - ~ - - - ~ 
1948 uf tf 6.87 = = - 
1949 A) tah 6.09 so = re 
1950 - - = ~ = ~ 
aE od * 5 1029 - - - 
oe 38 2 lle - ~ - 
ih pels: 19 22 1S ~ - ~ 
1954 ES) itp 1.30 ~ - - 
1955 * * 1293 ~ m= so 
1956 a 3 3.62 < z am 
a aaly a s 3,61 ~ ~ ~ 
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Year 


al x 
ty oe 
1943 
1945 
194.6 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
as te 


Lb 
og 
194.3 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
ee 
1954, 
aD 
1956 
1731 


aod 
ISB: 
194,3 
1945 
1946 
194.7 
1948 
1949 
1950 
L951 
952 
1953 


Quantity 
'O00 lbs. 


~w 
onwbBwuei i: ee ee 1 VUE 


Ae) 
oy Wess gcs T] Sa) ah al Th Were {pT TEP tes: 


igs 
Wart nNHwW ki I i = 
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$ * O00 


Fo 


Ww 


of tt *WROT ND 


HRW 
Ur AOD 


[f § § Ww 


ome 
~ 


o 
Wwweuwiti otiliiil 


BOri1Pbheir 1S 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Value Collected Value Value 
§/1b. $000 


3. United States 
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5. owitzerland 


1.33 
2018 
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Year Quantity 


100 lbs. 
1954 2 
Types * 
1956 a 
1957 - 


*Less than 500 


1621—9 


ap 
Low ale 


Unit 
Value 


$/1b. 


5.61 
D095 
362 


Ace 


Duty 
Collected 


$000 — 


1 ke ke 


per cent of 
Dutiable 
Value 


Table 10 


Imports: Yarns, synthetic textile fibre, acetate, singles, not coloured, 
not more than seven turns to the inch 


Tariff Item 558b(a) (s.ce 3360) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $'000 $/1b. $' O00 
tls Total 
1937 42h 367 0.86 ~- 5k bok 
1939 ster 397 O71 35 8.7 8.7 
1943 & y150 1,934 0.90 80 ee. 3607 
1945 4923 4, 5033 0,62 856 EMAC Bet 
1946 2,005 De Ge: 0.87 17 1.0 LOL 
1947 1,965 15853 0.94 19 1.0 3304 
1948 2 ehh 25348 reOo 167 te 705 
1949 e525 ae ae 0095 342 1662 16.1 
1950 1,798 1,546 0.86 206 aes ys 1304 
1951 Leyeo 9 0.99 Sie 16.3 16.3 
1952 615 600 0.74 58 967 9.7 
isles 1,484 aL 0.75 Lie ek Bry 
1954 7h 7h 0.99 July 20.7 2027 
1955 Da 45 0.85 i 15.0 15.20 
1956 Sh 62 0.74 8 13 64 13.4 
1957 8h, 81 0.96 16 1926 19.6 
9 months 
1956 1s 5k 0.74 eae eae Neade 
ALY 49 L2 0.86 Deas Ties Tiece 
1958 oui 45 0,87 Tiece Tieeie Ne&o 
2e United Kingdom 

1937 h19 362 0.86 - sre) 520 
1939 503 365 0.73 18 5.0 eye 
Lon 1,868 eg ek 0.92 - - - 
1945 1,892 eat. 0.91 - “ - 
194.6 1,944 1,692 0.87 - - - 
1947 1,908 io 0.94 ~ ~ = 
1948 15993 Pe SON 1,04 98 at, 5.0 
1949 1,066 1,074 Len, 54 50 5-0 
1950 i wey SES) 0.79 47 520 500 
tibet 895 856 0.96 4,3 520 500 
1952 661 156 0.69 em) 5.0 50 
3 866 64.2 O74 32 520 520 
195h 16 1k) 0.78 it 520 520 
1955 51 20 0.67 1 529 520 
1956 53 Sh 0.65 2 500 520 
1957 26 ans 0.59 ab 5k bok 
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Year 


Dy 
1939 
1943 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
L954. 
52 
1953 
1954 
195) 
1956 
1957 


Quantity 
‘COO lbs. 


Value 
$' O00 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Tove. Dutiable 

Value Collected Value Value 

%/1b. 1000 

3. United States 

1.03 oe 331 Sisal 
0.71 & 40.3 40.3 
0.77 &0 3607 36.7 
0.76 856 3731 Sea 
0.71 7 LOel LOL 
0.97 iff 3420 34,0 
1.03 50 20,0 2000 
0.89 279 27k 27k 
1.00 159 2602 20en 
1.03 269 “ep 2505 
0.94 36 2he7 2h,47 
0.77 140 29eD 2905 
1b OB) 15 24.0 24.0 
dig th) 6 2302 2342 
0.88 4 2h ok Chek 
1.19 6 2326 2346 
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Table 11 


_ Imports: Yarns, synthetic textile fibre, singles, n.o.p., not 
nT aes coloured, not more than seven turns to the inch 


Tariff Item 558b(b) (s.c. 3361) _ 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $'000  $/ib. 08 OOOSUE . 
1, Total 
By bof Lid 654 0.56 , = PREG 2he1 
HO 39 Leas (34 @2L Gehe wf 402 Shel 5he7 
1943 2,026 1,946 e335 0.96 & L2 202 36.0 
1945 BiTi ae VhyesZ 1.04 73 303- 38-7 
194.6 2538h 2yo0e Oar 2.09 1 cae B5 32.8 
1947 2,57h, as 25762 af 1.07 317 1.6 3343 
1948 35966 - 4, 5035 i402 f,f S34 2007. 21.6 
1949 2557 kh, 25576 0.89 625 2h.3 24.3 
1950 2 166 5527 0.70 hdl 29.1 29.1 
1951 720 670 0.93 154 2209 2209 
1952 716 564 0.79 13k PTY LORe 
A Ee: 662 634 0.96 161 25 ak 25 ok 
1954 273 285 1.04 63 Peel. Paes 
ny 263 25. 0.88 5h pas S| 23.3 
1956 328 250 04 76 58 Zoe. Pee: 
9D) 248 188 0.76 LL 23.6 hed 
9 months 
1956 29k 2a 0075 Nede Teas Neao 
1957 163 130 0.80 nea mae Neae 
1958 Gah 248 0.80 Ne@e Neds Nede 
26 United Kingdom 

1937 See 545 0557 = L8eZ 162 
89 461 2hg O54 45 18.0 18.0 
1943 1,880 £5530 C397 - a na 
1945 1,887 A 0G5 1,08 - = - 
1946 1,881 Sn iy bp k 05 - - - 
1947 1,709 1,809 1.06 ~ = ~ 
1948 2 363 Pag ig hi 14 O8 410 1637 18.0 
19L9 P311S 1,036 0.93 187 18.0 18,0 
1950 719 528 0.73 95 18.0 18.0 
1951 BTL 388 120 70 18.0 18,0 
1952 341 23k 0.69 2 18.0 18.0 
2955 123 5 0.77 17 18.0 18.0 
by joy 88 91 1.04 16 18,0 18,0 
2955 112 87 0.78 16 18.0 18,0 
1956 168 100 0.60 18 18.0 18.0 
LOS 7 64 43 OT67 8 18.0 18,0 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Tote. Dutiable 

Year. Quantity Value Value Collected Value. tts Value 
'000 lbs. $1000 $/1b. $1000 
3. United States 
1937 35 aa 0.73 = 39.0 39.0 
1939 159 8h 0.60 39 L6.4 oryn 
1943 146 116 0,80 h2 3620 36.0 
1945 256 187 0.73 i) | 38.7 3867 
194.6 452 623 1.38 - 205 bce 309 
194.7 756 799 1.06 oul. 3369 3369 
1948 641 5L6 0.85 157 28.8 2560 
1949 1,044 906 0287 258 2545 2865 
1950 196 Lye 0.88 - khY 2Ser 28.7 
1951 114 112 0.98 27 2hek chek 
1952 23k 201 0.86 56 2769 2769 
1953 L406 438 1.08 ah Pley fs 26.1 
1954 160 167 1.04 40 Phee 2h 2 
1955 1A1 133 0.94 : 36 26.9 269 
1956 19 137 0.92 37 2609 26.9 
1957 164 3 0.75 Pes Be 2566.4: 2709 
4. Netherlands 
LOST 71: 29 O41 - 6567 6507 
1939 99LF «3 323 0.33 +278 | 86.1 861 
1943 ~ e = wees 5.7 - Daa 
194.5 <- - - - - ~ 
194.6 L6 16 iene 15 3263 3463 
1947 19 116 uy, 35 30,0 30,0 
1948 653 m5 aelO 189 ASA ® 25.0 
19L9 170 Ley 1.04 L6 262 206% 
1950 SHE 267 Oe/1l 91 SoRy ey, 
1951 169 126 0.75 40 32.0 32.0 
1952 129 MBE, 0.91 29 Diet: pea 
DS Jes 2 66 0.90 Ly PISS 253 
1954 +7 aly 0.98 4 23.8 2328 
27D es ~ = = = - 
1956 - - - ~ = 
957 = = = ~ = 
e Ge 

1937 _ -_ ~ ~ ~ a 
1939 * % 0.72 * 3967 3967 
1943 = a o = = S 
1945 = = = - = 
1946 ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 
1947 = - = - = = 
1948 236 203 0.86 56 2749 bes) 
1949 418 369 0,28 103 28.0 28.0 
1950 - - - ~ ~ - 
1951 * * ee % 2208 2208 


1952 - - - - 
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Year 


1953 
1954 
hes 
1956 
1957 


1937 
1937 
1943 
194.5 
194.6 
194.7 
1948 
1949 
1950 
ity il 
1952 
1s 
1954, 
Uy ey, 
1956 
it 


Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Quantity Value Value Coliected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $ O00 $/1b. $ "O00 


5. Germany (cont'd) 


fi) 8 ig eel: 2 21.8 22.6 
10 gtk Te, =| PP 22el 
7 9 np 2 Z Zeeil 22.7 
16 18 ipa ae 4 Palas Lae 
6. Switzerland 
19 12 0.62 nag LOel1 L6.1 
38 20 0.54 ll 52.20 Seine 
3 3 ee 1 30.0 30.0 
6 5 0.83 uy 29.0 29.0 
ial’ {65 0.63 28 3767 3767 
833 520 0.62 199 383 3803 
58 34 0.59 av 40.5 LO.5 
mg} 12 0.90 5 2520 2520 
* # 1.34 * Look Leek 
1 1 ie Le % Pas 2205 
h 4 1.01 Hy 2303 23.3 
4 4 0.96 vk Bs y ys x ape 


*Less than 500 
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Table 12 


Imports: Yarns, threads, cords or twist, synthetic textile fibre, and 
yarns, synthetic textile fibre, covered with metallic strip, produced 
from cellulose acetate 


Tariff Item 558d(a) (s.ce 3364) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $1000 $71b. $1000 

loplotvas 
LOST. 8 10 1.20 ~ 23560 23.0 
1939 16 15 0.93 $) We wis 16.5 
1943 ny 28 0.88 9 33-3 3708 
1945 rs} 20 2.63 6 30.0 30.0 
1946 25 L6 hey 3 Pe Ww 30.0 30.0 
1947 20 Lk 2-16 13 bles 30.3 
1948 34 7h ee Lo 19 2ueL 2501 
1949 Ld, 81 1.86 20 2520 2520 
1950 L8 94, 1.97 23 2l,.3 24.3 
is pewk 5k li, Pape Aah 27 2329 2309 
1952 105 146 1.40 33 22-5 2205 
hese) 327 Bil deoe 91 22.9 2269 
1954 500 556 Noa Gh ieee, 22.8 22.8 
LSS) 335 42 eae 101 2209 2269 
1956 1,73 590 1.25 136 23.0 2320 
Lae 286 319 ee 7h 23-0 2360 
9 Months 
1956 421 52h My PB, Heas Ne e leds 
1957 199 228 ibs aly Te Be Ne Ge Ne Be 
19 58 508 490 Ge 96 Nede Ne Ae Ne Ge 

2. United Kingdom 

1937 5 5 O. 95 a fe 5 fe 5 
1939 12 9 0276 ab, too 705 
1943 5 3: 03 = = - 
194.5 - ~ - - - - 
1946 - ~ ~ - ~ “= 
Loy - - - = = - 
1948 = = - - ~ ~ 
1949 oF 1 1.89 * 725 705 
1950 4 L 107 z 725 705 
1951 1 1 hapak ne 25 725 
1952 2 2 1.06 * 705 Te 
3953 tf abe 1.85 1 eo ion 
1954 f te ee OL ~ figs’ tite 
1955 “8 Ae 1.31 7.5 705 
1956 1 dé 1.00 1 7e5 7e5 
1957 3) 4 ee * feo te 
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Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $'000 $/1b. 31000 


3. United States 


1939 4 6 1.47 2 30.5 30.5 
1943. 29 25..- 0.86 9 3708 3728 
1945 8 20 2.63 6 30.0 30.0 
1946 25 L6 1.82 U, 30.0 30.0 
1947 20 AL 2.16 aN 30.3 30-3 
1948 3h, 7h 2.16 19 eed 250k 
1949 14,3 80 1.86 20 2502 2502 
1950 Ady 91 2.05 oo 25el 25el 
1951 52 112 2, et 24,20 240 
1952 103 Ui, 1.40 33 eee 237 
L953 320 385 1.20 90 2304 2304 
1954 493 549 ee 126 230 23.0 
1952 5/5 439 Lest 101 22.9 22.9 
1956 165 583 1.25 Loo A362) 3 2302 
1957 283 315 1.11 (s: 2303 2303 


* Less than 500. 
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Table 13 


Imports: Yarns, threads, cords or twist, synthetic textile fibre, and 


yarns, synthetic textile fibre, covered with metallic Strip, MNeeDP. 


Tariff Item 558d(b) (s.c. 3362) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. $1000 $/1b. $1000 

aks Total 
ah SY, 29k, 22k 0.76 - Sie3 3763 
1939 607 1,06 OS67 73 2.5 42.5 
1943 585 664, 11d 98 14.8 3526 
1945 510 55 1.09 67 eso 33-5 
1946 756 S25 1.09 130 15.8 3268 
1947 820 949 elo 213 220k, 33.0 
1948 641 811 ty | 205 2502 26.1 
1949 1,633 1,548 0.95 427 27.6 2786 
1950 9h9 1,054 ee 269 2526 2526 
1951 966 1.30) 1.35 Bei 25e1 2 ed 
1952 ny ey: 1,632 114 396 24.3 24.3 
L953 ai faly 2,03 1.19 500 2.5 2.6 
1954 1,584 oylay, 1.34 500 2326 2326 
1955 1,760 2,638 1.50 617 2304 23-4 
1956 1,763 2,479 1.41 596 ahe1 24.1 
1957 esl, 2,986 Lee 740 2428 2500 
9 Months 
1956 eo Vert 1.43 Ne ae Ne Ge Ne ae 
1957 2,032 2,410 1.19 Ne ae Ne ae Ne ae 
1958 1,294 13725 1 O55 Ne de Neade Nee 

2. United Kingdom 

1937 29 30 1.02 ~ 2565 Pg rip) 
1959 26 2h 0.92 6 22.8 Zees 
1943 305 389 Leies - - = 
1945 322 a, Vee - = as, 
1946 405 428 1.06 - = ~ 
1947 real [3 303 real ~ - “ 
1948 d22 191 1.56 oY 19.5 Dea) 
1949 63 8s 1.39 20 a2e> 2205 
1950 251 261 1.04 61 2302 2522 
Loo. 155 235 1.52 ae, 2303 2303 
1952 48 68 1.42 15 2245 2205 
L953 38 65 1.72 4 21.9 220 
1954 29 LA 1.50 10 2205 AP Ly 
1995 33 52 Ler oe/ ee Peek nee 
1956 86 ous test hs! 22 wee 2265 


1957 12h, Loy 1.29 36 22.4 22-4 
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Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. 51000 $/1b. $1000 


3e United States 


1937 58 63 1.08 “ 32.7 3207 
1939 197 161 0.82 60 37.0 37.0 
1943 eA) 276 0.99 98 3546 35.6 
1945 187 198 1.06 67 3365 3325 
1946 B17 365 WAGs 120 33.0 33.0 
194,7 451 504 ale 170 SEP 33.8 
1948 152 51,5 Leon 148 2762 2702 
1949 1,480 1,375 0.93 385 28.0 28.0 
1950 602 690 1.15 182 2604 26.4 
1951 567 868 1.53 209 Searls 21 
1952 UL KOre 1,293 Pt gal: 307 23.8 23.8 
1953 1,223 1,615 1.32 382 23 ohl 23 ei 
1954 1,445 aoe 1.35 L462 PE S| 2367 
1955 1,603 2,420 eb) 567 23h, 23.4 
1956 1,529 2,191 1.43 Boi 22 2he2 
1957 2,194 2,648 iweeah 664 25.1 2503 
Lh. France 
1954 2 3 1.47 - 3062 30k2 
1939 26 16 0.60 8 47.8 47.8 
1943 - - ~ - - - 
1945 - - - - - - 
1946 nae E'S Hace * 30.1 30.1 
194.7 “3 as 09 = 30.5 30.5 
1948 ~ = a = ss 
1949 ~ ~ “ = a S 
1950 8 lu, 1.68 L 25.1 25 
1951 8 10 aly 8 29.5 29.5 
1952 6 11 1.85 2 22.5 22.5 
195 5 13 2.63 3 2265 22.5 
1954 5 12 2039 3 2225 22eD 
1955 16 L5 2075 10 22.5 22.5 
1956 19 38 oeak 9 22.5 22.5 
1957 25 65 2.57 15 22.5 22.5 
5 Netherlands 
193 /, aS: 5 0.39 - 71065 70.5 
1939 16 6 0.35 5 80.7 80.7 
1943 - - - ~ ~ = 
1945 - - > - - ~ 
1946 33 30 0.91 9 30.8 30.8 
194,7 94 138 elk hl 30.0 30.0 
1948 50 56 ea Wy 25.0 2550 
1949 ah, Pid ens if 2568 2528 
1950 65 64, 0.99 17 26.1 26.1 
1951 5 6 1.03 al 2520 25.0 
1952 W5 129 0.89 3h, 26.3 26.3 
Loo 428 309 One 94 30.4 30.4 
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Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 


'OOO lbs. $1000 $/1b. $t000 
5 Netherlands (cont'd) 


1954, 61 53 0.86 13 25eh 25.4 
1955 Ad Sh, 0.88 10 Ahe9 hed 
1956 4,3 BY 0.89 2) 23.8 23-8 
1957 23 20 0.86 5 240 2heO 
1939 - < 1.38 * 31.8 31.8 
19443 - “ - - - = 
1945 - ~ - - “ - 
1946 ~ - - < .! sa 
1947 - - ” - - - 
1948 = = “ : a * 
1949 ~ - - = = : 
1950 + Gs - = a > 
1951 4s = 2 = ~ a 
1952 = = 2 a ee a 
Lie has ilgé 23 1e54 5 IPOS p20 
1954 1,3 55 1.26 ib”) 220. 2eel 
1955 10 55 1.37 12 22.5 22.5 
1956 63 93 1.48 Zak 2205 22.5 
1957 56 79 1.40 18 22.5 22.5 


7e Switzerland 


1939 5D 30 GAGE 16 51.7 pal | 
1943 - - - = = z 
1945 = - = : ; = 
194.6 ik al 1.48 = 30.0 30.0 
1947 2 L Bool a 30.0 30.0 
1948 ih 2 3205 2 2520 25.0 
1949 61 53 0.87 15 27el Zieh 
1950 7 8 1223 2 25.0 25.0 
1951 70 L5 0.64 16 36.1 36.1 
1952 3 L 1.30 i O2ak 22.1 
1953 2 5 2.20 1 2207 ABA 
1954 * * 1923 2 23.5 2325 
1955 23 26 Lea2 6 230k 23-4 
1956 19 18 0.99 L, 23.5 23.5 
1957 10 10 1502 2 2306 2326 
8. Italy 

1937 145 98 0.67 - 38.4 38.4 
1939 15 10 0.68 h 41.5 41.5 
1943 - - - - - = 
1945 ~ ~ - - 


1946 - a“ = 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
ers 1000 lbs. $'000 $/1b. $ "000 

Soe lt cont'd 

194.7 ~ ~ - - - = 
1948 16 18 1.08 5 Pa pot os 1 
1949 5 6 1.01 it 25.0 2520 
1950 Uy 15 1.08 L 2563 2563 
1951 36 58 1.63 ave 23.6 2326 
1952 19 31 1.58 7 22.5 22.5 
1953 = 1K je Pak dof “ 23.4 2304 
1954 = om Sh ~ wee oer 
1955 i 2 3.34 vl 22.5 22.5 
1956 a il 0.80 a 22.4 eek 
1957 2D 3 1.91 il 2 25el 


* Less than 500. 
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Table 14 


Imports: Yarns of synthetic textile fibre produced from polyamides 
nylon 


Tariff Items 558b(b), 558d(b) (s.c. 3368) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. $t000 $/1b. $1000 

Le LOtaL 
1941°* 70 282 Le Ok 85 30.0 30.0 
1943 2 3 5.02 a 30.0 30.0 
1945 3 12 edd 4 30.0 30.0 
1946 2. 72 6.04 FAN, 29.8 30.0 
194.7 1,3 142 3-30 42 2967 30.0 
1948 ly 60 he 29 15 25.0 2520 
1949 48 225 hel 56 2560 2520 
1950 Be 156 he9k oe 2he9 2he9 
1951 12h 707 5270 164 2322 2302 
1952 104, 389 3675 86 220 22.5 
1953 187 614 3629 138 enok ELS 
1954 146 162 3.16 103 22.3 22.5 
1955 328 1,000 3.05 22h 22.4 PPPS 
1956 262 766 2092 AN ge 2265 2205 
3957 B>o 1,020 2.87 Pop | 225 22-5 
9 Months 
1956 163 519 3.18 Ne as Ne Qe Nets 
1957 22h 648 2.89 eas Hed Ne Se 
1958 498 1,473 2.96 Ne ae nee, Ne Ge 

2e United Kingdom 
1941 - ~ ~ = ~ ~ 
1943 = = = = = = 
1945 = = = = = = 
1946 * re als 70 - - - 
ished uk 2 1467 as = = 
1948 2 yaya] < ake pal 19.1 
1949 = eres 55 5 Pibes: 21.3 
1950 af 2 yews * FARY®) eee 
1951 25 Ld as) 9 Zea alex 
1952 3} 22 Pos fat 4 19.4, Reed 
1953 11 40 ayyert 9 2160 2168 
1954 6 16 2263 3 1630 20.2 
1955 é ") oe u. ni eb 21.9 
1956 3 9 2099 2 med. Zar 
1957 2 10 Lely 2 2202 a2e2 
3. United States 

1941 70 282 40k 85 30.0 30.0 
1943 if 5 Bec 1 30,0 30.0 


1945 3 Le LeAd 4 30.0 30.0 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
'OOO lbs. 1000 %/1b. 31000 


e United States (cont'd 


1946 12 fs 6.14 ee 30.0 30.0 
194.7 42 1,0 3034 42 30.0 30.0 
194.8 av 60 4.29 15 25.0 250 
1949 47 22h, he 73 56 2520 2520 
1950 Spe 155 he97 oF 2500 2500 
ibe ve 663 6.70 154 2303 2303 
1952 9h 362 3285 80 22.2 22.5 
1953 EDM Ses B27 128 22.5 22.5 
1954 137 Lhe 3022 100 ew 2265 
195) 32h, 983 3.03 eel 22.4 22.5 
1956 256 TLL, eegd 168 2265 Lepig 
19D ¢ 348 982 2-83 e2L 2265 22.5 


a Less than 500 
*°* Not available prior to January 1, 1941 
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Table 15 


Imports: Yarns, synthetic textile fibre, not coloured, for cut pile 


fabrics 


Tariff Item 558f (s.c. 3363) 


Year Quantity 
‘000 lbs. 

1937 119 
1939 208 
1943 pL 
1945 ag) 
1946 16 
1947 35 
1948 22 
1949 i 
1950 91 
195i Al 
1952 BL 
953 9 
1954 - 
1955 - 
1956 1 
195M, 4 
9 Months 

1956 * 
Nise L, 
1956 ot 
L937. LS 
1939 206 
1943 oul 
1945 13 
194.6 16 
1947 5 
1948 22 
1949 rf 
1950 91 
1951 Ld 
1952 31 
Loss 2 
1954 - 
abe a - 
1956 ~ 
disiey'y 4 


* Less than 500 


Unit 
Value Value 
£1000 G/1be 
Lewlotvan 

62 0.52 
9h 0.45 
28 0.90 
13 0.99 
15 0.93 
26 0.76 
22 0.98 
6 Gs 85 
102 Lal2 
64, 1.45 
L9 Beye: 
12 1.27 
2 1.89 

2 0.56 

2 1.89 

2 0.56 
* 1.93 


Duty 
Collected 
$*000 


*X*X#I Otitret 


> 


Nede 
Ne dae 
Ne Ge 


2- United Kingdom 


60 0.52 
92 0.45 
28 0.90 
13 0.99 

> 0.94 
22 0.98 

6 0. Sh 
102 ee 
6h 1.45 
49 1.58 
Ne 1.27 

2 0.56 
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Duty as per cent of 


Adore Dutiable 
Value Value 
ALA, 5 oA 
0.8 5205 
oT 38.4 
O.4 eee 
0.04 Pas 
0.02 PEF! 
0.04 Zitat 
25.20 P58) 
Ne Ge Ne Ae 
eae Nee 
Ne ae ligase 


Table 16 


Imports: Woven fabrics, silk, in the gum, not less than 20 inches in 


width, to be dyed and finished in Canada. 


Tariff Item 560 (s.c. 3223) 


Year Quantity 
‘000 yas, 


1937 81 
uly os, 61 
1943 = 
1945 = 
194.6 - 
1947 = 
1948 10 
1949 = 
1950 30 
ee D1 
1952 12 
1953 15 
1954 2 
ee 28 
1956 LO 
a bi 36 
9 Months 

1956 c= 
aT 36 
1958 ~ 
got tale 
Me for 60 
1943 i 
1945 > 
1946 - 
1947 = 
1948 - 
19h9 r= 
1950 30 
1951 51 
1952 1% 
722 15 
1954, il 
IN Ee 28 
1956 40 
et = 


* Less than 500 


Value 
$000 


= be 
OONHEEIHI AI 


On 


rovpretos tet eae ey | roh 


Unit 
Value 
3/yd, 


1. Total 


0.16 
0.16 
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Duty 
Collected 
5 1000 


ey Ta (hte Tt Aws i 


WHD FON OL 1 


IoOnD FONHOOLF!I 1 tt t_te_t wt 


Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
30.0 30.0 
30.0 30.0 
26.8 26.8 
45.0 45.0 
45.0 45.0 
450 45.0 
45.0 450 
25.0 2520 
2he9 2he9 
25.0 2520 
2520 25eU 
Ne Ge Ne ae 
Neae Neate 
The Ge Ne de 
30.0 30.0 
30.0 30.0 
45.0 4520 
45.0 45.20 
45.0 4520 
45.0 4520 
2520 2520 
25.0 2520 
2520 20 


Table 17 


Imports: Woven fabrics, silk, not to contain wool, not including 
fabrics in chief part by weight of synthetic fibre, n.o.p. 


Tariff Item 560a (s.c. 322) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Tova Dutiable 
Year uantit Value Value Collected Value Value 
gap TooonmesN $00 Ee Bfye, SERIO | 

et ObEe 
1937 391 322 0.82 “ 72 472 
1939 251 205 0.82 Ob 46.2 46.2 
1943 64 53 0.82 25 46.9 46.9 
1945 10 2 4201 15 34.8 3heS 
1946 104 p39 Shs) Le 3hek Zhe 
1947 152 SPA Orel 127 39.6 39.6 
1948 677 530 0.78 256 48.3 48.3 
1949 L055 864 0.82 1,03 146.6 146.6 
1950 439 632 LAd 239 3769 Bye ey! 
1951 L498 82h 1.65 281 Bie. Siok 
1952 460 eek 1.68 23h 30.4 30.4 
Th Bae LOL 84.5 nA Bs 249 29-5 295 
954 632 1,046 1.65 298 ee 25.5 
1955 1,030 oa. Tass) LO 26.0 28.0 
1956 2,094 2,690 dS 772 Ze Z20e%/ 
1957 25157 3202 dL 908 29.3 29.3 
9 Months 
1956 1383 Loss 1.33 eas [edie ese 
bide ihe 2,05 e5275 ee Ne ae Ne ae Ne ae 
1958 Pepi N 2,2hh 1.01 Ne ae Ne ae Ne ae 

2. United Kingdom 

1937 30 35 es = 28.2 28.2 
py 20 22 ile 5 21,20 24.0 
1943 3 2) ee3 ik 263 20.3 
1945 h fé 1.80 di 20.2 2052 
1946 36 Po yeo5 2h 20.2 20.2 
1947 rl: L6 bye O05 10 aa gn CASAI 
1948 43. 37 eo 8 COS] Baer 
1949 4 58 2.80 12 20.9 20.9 
1950 15 1,0 2.65 at 26.3 26.3 
1951 16 47 2.88 9 eo. ek 
1952 i 2h 3237 L 17.3 ie 
ib lag) Sl 34, 3.06 6 16.8 16.6 
LO 5IE 19 51 2-63 10 18.9 18.9 
1955 19 50 2262 10 19.0 19.0 
1956 Fab oo, 2019 iO 18.0 18.0 
Ley. 22 58 2.68 10 18.0 18.0 


1621—10 
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Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
‘O00 yds. $4000 S/yde &1000 


e United States 


1937 213 193 0.91 - L6.9 L669 
1939 130 120 sae GE92 56 L6.9 46.9 
1943 59 TenmeiOsee 23 heen Sel 
194.5 6 33 «4533k 13 3709 3769 
194.6 15 Nee SV epeey 5h 10.6 10.6 
1947 105 15 “4633 65 he Tle 
194.8 260 Teh” 0.71. 95 51.5 5165 
1949 98 177, ap 1260 60 3.2 3.2 
1950 188 300 1.59 104 34.8 34.8 
1951 25h LL ae 1673 143 Bee 3235 
1952 315 529 1.68 156 29h 29h 
595) 291 Sun 1.76 19 28.9 28-9 
1954 315 6h ele 182 APP) 2oeie 
1S 650 98h Negspi 278 28.3 28. 3 
1956 1,159 1,529 1.32 LhO 28.8 28.8 
a by 1,609 1,912 eeets19 558 29.2 292 
he France 
1937 52 h6 0.88 - L7eh fig aah 
1939 3h 30 weOedo U, 4766 4766 
1943 ~ - - ~ ~ ~ 
1945 - - - - - - 
194.6 a 6 he57 2 38.2 38.2 
194.7 7 ey Bie 8 3905 39.5 
1948 10 190. u1eo7 6 33.8 33.8 
19h9 2h, 5" VeoT 15 33.9 3369 
1950 ah 38 1.58 rs Bhed 3he9 
1951 2h 56 Pare 7 30.9 30.9 
1952 PAL 39 TeoD tl Ziel Zlel 
1953 39 68 eure 19 2709 2709 
1954 26 5 = Det 15 273; 2 Tete 
1955 45 97 Bal? 26 OT a8 273 
1956 69 ey 1.60 Sal PAS Ae 28.1 
1957 7a 13 ee 56 a1 28.2 26.2 
de Italy 
1937 ie 22 eae ce = Lier fight 
1939 5 9 ers hk 41.6 hle6 
1943 a. ASG * 42.3 42.3 
1945 - - - - - - 
1946 18 65 3.60 30 46.6 46.6 
1947 ab 51 =e 68 al hovl: L2el 
1948 3a 12h 3.88 LO 3169 3109 
1949 58 185 3.19 60 320k 32k 
1950 as 78 3.4 25 eee Deere 
1951 30 109 3.58 2 28.9 28.9 
1952 Wy 5h 3.97 Uy 26.3 26.3 


Ua) 2k, 90 3269 2h, 26.4 26.4 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 yds. $1000 %/yd, (34000 
de Italy (cont'd) 

1954 3) 97 3.10 26 26.6 26.6 
Dor Ny 1,6 116 yeah aL 2720 2720 
1956 89 233 eho dk 63 26.9 26.9 
1957 ais 227 3.02 60 26.6 26.6 

6. Japan 
A igi (és: 20 0.27 - (ht 731 
1939 52 21 0.40 15} 61.9 61.9 
Sins - = = = > = 
1945 - = = = = = 
1946 - - - - ~ 
nhs) - - - - - = 
194.8 Shy) 139 0.39 98 7026 7066 
1949 817 338 O41 234 69.2 69.2 
1950 152 104 0.68 62 be, sy RH 
1951 140 96 0.69 Siti O95 59.5 
1952 60 50 0.84 29 5720 57 eu 
1953 69 36 0.53 23 63.9 63.9 
1954 108 69 0.63 30 430k 4304 
LZ 194 175 0.90 53 30.5 30.5 
1956 665 593 0.89 182 30.6 30.6 
Loy. 915 626 0.68 202 3203 Boos 

7e Switzerland 

1937 2 2 DAN - 44.5 Lhe 5 
1739 2 2 ili @he) ut 45.2 Howe 
1943 - - va = = - 
1945 * i 7290 ih 3763 Shera 
1946 3 as) ie le 5 38.4 38.4 
1947 NG) 52 3045 21 38.9 3869 
1948 fi 2h 3239 g 320k Sey 
1949 18 sh 2.19 105) 334 33.4 
1950 28 64 2-30 21 3323 Daag 
1951 28 67 2030 Pah 30.6 30.6 
ES sys oy 70 1.80 19 2728 27.8 
1953 50 97 eve AG PADS 27.0 
1954 65 seal 1.88 3h 2767 hon 
Diep 66 ike i 2-05 37 2764 27-4 
1956 76 147 1.95 AL 2766 2726 
ANS 96 70 134, 1.92 Sf Pile 27s0 


* Less than 500 
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Table 18 


Imports: Woven fabrics, silk, 26 inches in width or less, neOepe 


Tariff Item 560b (sec. 3225) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 yds. $000 $/yde $ #000 

Lee LOCaL 
1937 152 29 0.19 2665 ben) 
oo 55 16 0.29 rh net Zari 
1943 - - ; : = < 
1945 4 * 8.33 ne 30.0 30.0 
1946 2 * Oe22 = 2902 29.2 
1947 2 5 2069 ve 2804 28.4 
1948 5 22 Le 3h L, 17.9 17.29 
1949 13 24 Teo 5 20.1 20.1 
1950 6 19 SEN 3 174 17-4 
1951 ih 2S Be 3 uke PML 19.1 
1952 3 8 2064 1b L7el 174 
1953 3 ale) 615 2 16.6 16.6 
1954 3 11 Zeb Za 16.9 1609 
19> L 2 Senne Z d760 17.0 
1956 h 12 2.82 2 7e0 Nas 
1957 h 10 2.07 2 eo 19.8 
9 Months 
19 56 ry 10 ee 69 Ne Ge Nhe Be Ne ae 
1957 3 7 Zete Ne ae Ne ae Ne ae 
1958 4 10 ees) Ne Ae Tis de Nede 

2. United Kingdom 
1937 9 nae ws 27 — 19.7 19.7 
1934 6 6 1.00 1 17-9 1769 
1943 - ~ ~ = - - 
Ae /B ~ ~ - - - 
1946 ~ ~ - - - ns 
1947 * ni 7600 a8 15.8 15.8 
1948 5 20 Leh6 3 ied Lied: 
1949 L, 16 4.02 2 Lei Led 
1950 4 15 3.56 2 LSPs) 15a6 
1951 Z 10 3297 Ke a git Les 
1952 24 vi Sry a oats Loe, 
1953 6) 11 60D 2 doar 158 
1954 3) 10 3045 2 16.2 Wey 7 
1955 B 9 Bey 1 Toei 15-7 
1956 3 10 3249 2 15.8 2525 
1957 1 5 3465 1 1568 15.8 
3. United States 

1937 ad 3 Ose ~ 2942 2962 
1939 1 “a 0.62 a 290k 29.1 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 


1000 yds. $1000 S/yd. $000 


3- United States (cont'd) 


1943 ~ - ~ - - ~ 
194.5 - * 8.33 a 30.0 30.0 
1946 2 * 0.22 “05 29.2 29.2 
194,7 2 3 2626 i 2923 2923 
1948 * a 3.36 * 25.0 25.0 
1949 2 L 2.20 rv 25.0 2560 
1950 x = 3.10 * 2hee 24.8 
1951 - - - - - - 
1952 1 i 1.29 cs 2560 25.0 
1953 x 2045 * 251 are 
1954 "8 1 3209 _ 2563 2503 
1955 ‘a a 4e15 * 2502 252 
1956 at 1! 0.58 * 260 25.0 
1957 1 ut 1.05 * 25.0 2520 


* Less than 500 
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Table 19 


Imports: Woven fabrics, not made in Canada, silk or synthetic textile 
fibre, in the web, in lengths of not less than 5 yards, for neckties, 
scarves or mufflers. 


Tariff Items Ex 560a, 564, 564a (sec. 3229) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Yalue Collected Value Value 
1000 yds. 1000 S/yde 31000 

Lee nova.L 
1937 Ne Be 997 - = L7ac 17.8 
1939 Niede 881 ~ 157 ieys Ab ees: 
1943 ince Oud - 162 16.0 18.0 
1945 Ne ae 1,736 = 291 16.8 18.0 
1946 lisa 2,538 = 439 hes 18.0 
1947 Ne de 3 9 207 rT 541 16 e 9 1Ss 6) 
1948 Neos SL4.6 = 126 14.9 Loe 
1949 Vette ao ~ 291 Loe Loe 
1950 Nede 35 292 irs 553 16e¢ 1602 
1951 33430 Fa ae 0.80 ALS 16.3 16.3 
1952 oes 2,650 0.77 22 L569, Le, 
TBI. 25107 23305 0.85 370 AP Lo 
1954 2 s0a9 Pie) 1.06 325 ye, 1520 
1B) 15523 eee iO sly 1560 1520 
1956 peo PsA Le ch SYA 15.0 15.0 
Nhs of! 1,694 2,05¢ Apyedt 309 1520 LeU 
9 Months 
1956 1,260 1,563 Tegel. Ne Ge Ne de Ne Ge 
Abe eee, 550 eee Ne Qe Ne ae Ne Be 
1958 Hg, sles. 6) 1,376 tiny! Nede Nee Tiste 

2. United Kingdom 

1937 Nede 88 naz ser irepyie 16.1 
1939 Tis de 88 - an 16.0 16.0 
1943 The de 9 oo wh 1. il ‘Le 7 
T9K5 Ne Ge 12h = ab Oe 5 Le 7 
1946 Ne Be 123 ~ 4 209 Lup ys: 
1947 Tle Ae PG a 4 a hips 8 Le 3 
1948 Ne de sueEl = alls! Toes dts yy 3' 
1949 Ne Ge S30) ~ 9 Td ih ey) Taek 
1950 Ne Be 93 ” Ly; sey Digs is 
Tg 50 65 98 ley ore IRS el desyad 
1952 7 69 Bigs) at 15-3 LSe3 
1953 28 LO 1.43 6 eS Lee 
1954 22 30 Le ou 5 L5e4 Lock 
1955 LS 20 veac 3 Lig pol Loa 
1956 18 23 hyo le) 3 15.0 15.0 
1957, 28 2h 0.87 4 15.0 15.0 
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Unit 


Value 


o/yd 


Duty 
Collected 
2 'O00 


3- United States 


1.58 
1.04 
1.55 
1.24 
1.29 
1.09 
1.06 


5. Italy 


2037 
1.59 
dhe 58 
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OIONW ke 1 


Fobao0reabns rey 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


Dutiable 
Value 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 yds. $1000 S/yde 3 * OOO 


Symwt been cont'd 


1954, 61 92 1.49 iu 15.0 15.0 
1955 L0 63 1.57 9 1520 15.0 
1956 68 109 te oy 16 15.0 15.0 
L750 abe ity AS) 1635 26 15.0 15.0 
6. Japan 
1937 Ne ae 115 2 - 18.0 18.0 
1939 Nee 128 - 23 18.0 18.0 
1943 - - = = = ~ 
1945 - = a = ce - 
19446 _ “ ~ - - - 
19u% - - - - - - 
1948 Nee 12 ~ Zz 20.0 20.0 
1949 Tie Be far _ 16 20.0 2050 
1950 Meda (iyi ~ Las eh 20.0 20.0 
1951 1,374 681 0.36 136 20.0 20.0 
1952 1,378 Way 0.30 82 20.0 20.0 
1953 1,091 a10 | 10,28 63 197 19.7 
195s 267 78 0.29 12 15.2 15¢2 
1955 123 52 0.42 8 15.0 1550 
1956 89 L9 0.55 ( 15.0 1520 
1957 81 5 0.56 i 15.0 15.0 
7. France 
1937 Ne ae Ps - ~ 18.0 18.0 
1939 Ne de 16 ~ 3 18.0 18.0 
gS, - - - - - - 
1945 - = - - - - 
1946 ” - - - - is 
19k Ne ae 6 - 1. 18.0 18.0 
1948 Ne ae 2 — = (bee &) L5e0 
LILI Yas 9 ~ ab 1560 15.0 
1950 Ne Be 12 = 2 1520 L5s@ 
1951 ou Al Venlo 6 15.0 Lae 
1952 12 48 Tes 7 156 15.0 
1953 AL 5a be 25 8 15-60 1566 
1954 61 64, 1.06 10 15.0 15.0 
E955 51 a5 nis 5 Le 1520 
1956 39 48 eee fi 15.0 15.0 
1957 16 55 1.20 8 15.0 15.0 


8. Switzerland 


1937 Tie ae 108 - - 1320 18.0 
1939 Neate 103 18 138.0 18.0 
a] NS) Ne Ge 3) - Hl. 18.0 18.0 
1945 fisas 104 ~ 19 18.0 18.0 
1946 NeGe 238 - 43 1630 18.0 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 


1000 yds. $1000 $/yd. '000 


8. Switzerland (cont 'd) 


1947 Ne ae 370 ~ 67 18.0 18.0 
1948 Ne ae py) - 8 6 0 15.0 
1949 nea. 75 ~ id 15.0 L560 
1950 Ne Ae Th ae Hh 1530 Lbs 
17 5L Sir af Leib 15 15.0 15.0 
1952 81 LL! Uks Ste: a7, 15.0 L520 
1953 113 173 Loe 26 15.0 15.0 
1954 146 223 abs IS: 3 15.0 iL @, 
1953 119 190 1.60 29 15.0 PyeU 
1956 100 7d Ley 2 26 1.0 LeO 
1957 118 190 1.6) 29 15.0 150 


* Less than 500 
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Table 20 


Imports: Woven fabrics with cut pile, whether or not coated or 
impregnated, wholly or in part of silk or synthetic textile fibre, but 


not containing WOO], NeCePe 


Tariff Item 560c (s.c. 3232) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 yds. % O00 $/yd. $1000 

le Total 
ule ois 387 318 0.82 = 2704 27k 
1939 365 PA bs) 0.76 (iy) 28.3 2823 
1943 6 7 le ce 7 0.2 3062 
1945 L6 8h 1.83 20 a4e7 30-1 
1946 126 228 1.6L 63 21eG 2904 
1947 831 1,488 1.79 431 29.20 2904 
194.8 52h 1,010 LAY aS 252 2520 2500 
1949 693 1,208 1.74 298 2he7 2hel 
1950 13805 1,808 1.63 1,37 24.1 2hel 
1951 2,095 2,026 es 1,86 2420 24.0 
1952 S54 Dy PS: 1367. 345 2he3 24.3 
1956 L481 sl, 1.69 200 2hed 2.6 
Oy 2h5 Li, 1.69 102 Zhe 7 2he7 
L350 239 535 Zeeo 132 2428 2428 
1956 SEM! 932 2077 Eb 24.9 2he9 
7, L478 4,135 2037 283 2he9 249 
9 Months 
19 56 24,0 683 Ze 8h Ne de Nede Ne ae 
EOS. 359 852 Ze 3% Nede Ne ae Ne Ge 
1958 465 1,061 2028 Ne de Ye Ge Ne Be 

2e United Kingdom 

1937 2 35 0.83 ~ Hiepaul 16a rt 
1939 19 15 ene 2 166.6 16.6 
19143 6 q ecu “ = = 
1945 ia i: 1.34 ~ - - 
1946 1 LS 1.40 . 0.8 8.7 
1947 pe 20 Beets - wt 4, 
1948 3 6 2207 1 AAS 15.9 
1949 34 A Tes 6 15-8 8 
1950 170 167 0.98 26 15.8 15.8 
1951 179 226 yey! 36 15.8 1528 
1952 102 113 sald 18 15.6 15-8 
Lobo ey) Bie 1.38 6 15.7 1507 
1954 9 12 1.46 2 15-8 15.8 
1S hyp 3 Ae, 3097 2 Led 1529 
1956 1 5 448 1 TS.5 15-8 
1957. 3 ff 2078 ah 17.0 17.0 
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Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 yds. '000 o/Y¥ ° %t000 


3. United States 


1937 135 149 250 “ 2943 293 
1939 154 158 O35 46 29 ei 29e1 
1943 z * & 2315 a 30.2 30.2 
1945 35 69 1.99 ei. 30.1 30-1 
1946 109 20k ibyey/ 60 2925 29.5 
1947 810 ily hg) 1.78 2h 294 29k 
1948 L8h 920 1.90 230 2520 25.0 
1949 586 2 O2Ttaddl 75 257 250 25.0 
1950 655 1,244 1.90 Silat 2520 2520 
1951 539 1,197 ene 299 2520 2520 
1952 538 eS 1.88 258 2520 2540 
1953 285 55S 1.94 138 2520 2560 
1 tiouk 29k 1.95 1 250 25.0 
Obs 18h 439 ANS) 110 2500 2520 
1956 252 803 3.18 201 2540 2500 
1957 350 927 2265 232 2520 2540 
4. France 
1937 125 fel 0.58 “ ml et, 2707 
1939 169 90 0.53 26 28.6 286 
1943 - - - - = = 
1945 - - - - = = 
1946 2 de Celt 2 2904 2964 
1947 8 25 elo " 295 295 
1948 6 1, 2025 3 250 250 
1949 9 AA eeo. 5 Papal PAP gt 
1950 174 216 1.24 5k 2540 Pa eye) 
1951 B32. 485 TAGE 121 2560 2520 
1952 179 202 1.13 50 2520 2520 
1LOS3 L2/ 138 1.09 55 2520 2520 
1954 55 56 1.03 Wy, 2520 2520 
1955 32 46 Ly ed 11 2500 2520 
1956 61 65 1.06 16 2520 2520 
1957 88 99 eel 25 2520 2520 
De Germany 
1939 13 1 0.57 2 29.0 29.0 
1943 - = - - ~ - 
1945 - - - - - - 
1946 - - - - - = 
1947 - - - - - - 
1948 - - “ ~ ~ ~ 
1949 a h eDL ak 2520 Zoe 
1950 10 26 2262 6 2520 2520 
1951 21 62 2093 15 2520 2520 
1952 33 92 2610 23 2520 2520 
1953 43 86 1.98 22 2520 2520 
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Year 


1954 
1955 
1956 
vac 


Quantity 
'000 yds. 


30 
17 
ibs, 
18 


* Less than 500 
** For the years 1937 and 1939 the above classification did not exist; 
the figures for those two years were obtained by adding together 
the two classifications that did exist at that time, covering cut 

pile fabrics. 


Value 


$1000 


4s 
28 
25 
2%, 


$/yd. 


e Ge 


Unit 
Value 


1.59 
1.62 
1.89 
1.84 


Duty 


Collected 
1000 


cont'd 
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ee 
7 
6 
8 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


2520 
2520 
250 
2520 


Dutiable 
Value 


2520 
2520 
2520 
2520 


Table 21 


Imports: Woven fabrics, synthetic textile fibre, not to contain wool, 
not_ including fabrics in chief part by weight of silk, n.o.p. 


Tariff Items 561, 56l1b and 567d (s.c. 3372) 


Year Quantity 
1000 lbs. 

Var by 1,860 
1939 Doe 
1943 2,337 
1945 4155 
1946 3,183 
1947 5,061 
1948 =, 194 
1949 4 705 
1950 ER Ole 
1951 3,629 
IP RY 7,861 
Lh ios 9,165 
1954 8,093 
the tate 8,671 
1956 8,963 
ie bye 10, 347 
9 Months 

1956 6, 5h4 
ais bay, 7,882 
1958 8,215 
1937 1,119 
1939 ea 
1943 1,331 
1945 1,246 
1946 ois 
1947 1,781 
1948 2,698 
1949 2,578 
1950 832 
1951 615 
1952 526 
1953 739 
1954 L457 
1955 520 
1956 ASL 
EY 457 
1937 202 
1939 250 


Value 


$1000 


Vig ae 
1,709 
4,075 
6,565 
6,968 
125717 
12,090 
12> 
6,325 
9,290 
16,112 
18,201 
17,580 
20,402 
20 , 853 
22,507 


15,245 
16,935 
17,648 


Unit 
Value 


$/1b. 


1. Total 


le 05 
0.96 
1.74 
1.58 
2019 
ae JL 
2-88 
2.72 
2052 
2650 
2-05 
1.99 
2.17 
2035 
2033 
2.18 


2033 
7S) 
2.15 


Duty 


Collected 


'000 


2. United Kingdom 


1.05 
0.92 
1.69 
1.84 
2.04 
2027 
Pap 60 
20 5h 
1.92 
2.01 
1.60 
1.54 
1.65 
1.57 
Ls OL 
1.53 


25h, 


3. United States 


427 
Ld,3 


cel 
eli 


157 


259 


Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
Lhe2 Lhe2 
4520 450 
26.0 jsp 
31.0 47.6 
28.0 4507 
Bleo 46.7 
135 2323 
Mas es Loe 
36. 2 366 2 
Slorwl 36.8 
3863 383 
5665 38.6 
3728 3728 
glevel) 36.8 
SHG) 3720 
ile? 38.0 
Ne Be Ne Ae 
Ne Ge Ne Ge 
Ne Ge Ne de 
2he 9 ahe 9 
2he9 2heY 
0.04 hO.5 
0.02 KISS 
526 20.3 
1.8 20.5 
20.2 2063 
Z0es 20.3 
20.3 20.3 
2002 2062 
206 20.3 
20.4 20-4 
20-3 2053 
20.0 20.3 
55d pyr 
5826 58.6 


Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. & 1000 S/1b. > * OOO 


3. United States (cont'd) 


1943 1,005 1,819 1.81 1,057 58el 58.1 
1945 2,902 L223 1.46 Z.0LL 4706 rig bp 
194.6 1,823 1, ,063 2.23 1,860 1508 145.8 
1947 3,285 §,097 205k pace” L720 L720 
1948 ae sya Wooo 3.31 lels2 2580 25.0 
1949 1,683 5,072 3.01 1,319 26.0 Conn 
1950 1,564 L376 2.80 1,820 141.6 1 eae 
1951 Pewee) 1,01 lus 2005 3,000 3904 3925 
1952 7,166 UW,856 2.07 5,8h1 393 3904 
nas ge 8,034 lieRse Gy aces 6,473 3926 3907 
1954, 7,166 15,910 eee 6,116 3804 3805 
1955 7,359 18, 204 ely 6,740 37.0 syegt 
1956 7,280 18,072 2.48 6,683 3720 Biel 
1957 8,053 18,863 2034 7,109 self 3728 
4. Germany 
Toy 5 a 1.88 3 5702 blac 
1943 - - - - - 
1945 - ~ - - ~ ~ 
1946 cS = = - - - 
1947 ~ 2 - - - ~ 
1948 - ~ = ~ - - 
1949 133 263 ey 68 26.0 26.0 
1950 6 13 2019 6 45eS 458 
1951 8 wal 2.65 8 37-9 Bre 
1o5e 23 1, 1.49 36 ool La 
a953 228 306 1.34 U5 L7oh 7h 
1954 289 L48 Led 199 Lhek Lheh 
155 Ld5 676 ene 303 hheT UAE 
1956 664, 1,014 es 14,50 hel, bheh 
1957 797 L273 160 558 4368 1368 
22 italy 
1937 1g) Pal 1.25 - 67.2 6722 
1939 11 13 4851.16 9 70k 70.4 
1943 ** * veges * 68.6 68.6 
1945 - ~ - ~ “ 
1946 3 9 3eh2 5 beet Sad 
1947 fi 32 467 16 4&3 48.3 
1948 Pal. 79 BS 71 15 19.6 19.6 
1949 sepa Brit) 2264 85 2165 Pd «55 
1950 oe diy Zehh 30 sieisol 39Se 
1951 50 150 2097 5h 3603 3603 
19 ae Sy 109 2077 BY 35-8 3568 
15S L6 LOT 2e 3h Al 3728 3728 
1954 59 133 202k 51 38.4 38.4 
1955 116 216 1.86 89 Fatal fiat 
1956 Loo she 1.62 Lis y 4305 4365 
1957 386 522 1.35 2,6 L7e2 4762 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. §!000 3/1. > * O00 

be. Japan 
193K 163 2a 0.51 - 117.23 117.3 
193% 39 156 O45 196 12523 125.3 
193 = om = = 7 = 
1945 - - - ~ - - 
1946 = = = cs ~ = 
Eorey, - = - = = = 
1948 ak 5 he'l5 il 5304 530k 
1949 3) 10 1.36 8 The 3 The 3 
1950 LS 19 1.30 > a. 1567 
1951 fi 1a 1.74 8 68.0 68.0 
1952 6 ik Pe hf ij 6766 6726 
gps 22 21 0695 18 850 8520 
ib eyh, 18 2a 1.19 13 61.5 61.5 
1955 EES 126 ie toe 65 bio 55 
1956 ies 152 1.35 72 ATL A7eL 
1957 2a 351 1.36 164, L609 L609 

7. Netherlands 

1937 a} i 0. 7h ed She 2 She 2 
1939 cana PWR LS) * 7265 7205 
1943 - ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 
1945 - - - - - - 
194.6 2 6 2/0 3 50.8 50-8 
1947 3 10 383 b L604, h6o4 
1948 36 5 4eOL 32 2202 R202 
1949 28 D PEEI{® abs 2267 2207 
1950 6 13 2-02 6 L703 4703 
195 4 9 2elb iS 3967 3907 
1952 Pap) 16 Vee 19 2.5 205 
Do $ alk 2e33 8 35.0 38.0 
1954 6 14 Qe 2h 5 385 38.5 
IEEE Pat 36 ibs fife 5 L202 12.2 
1956 iat 195 1.49 88 L502 Lb5e2 
Ly! 236 356 got 160 Led Lhed 

8. France 
1937 15 47 Bela ~ 48.9 48.9 
2939 19 36 1.83 21 Boek eye 
1943 - - - - = - 
1945 = - - - = - 
1946 8 45 5.82 19 42.8 42.8 
1947 19 ly Fe 9.24 69 hOe2 40.2 
1948 23 ies: 5230 25 4.5 W.5 
1949 26 168 6049 35 21.0 21.0 
1950 Ao, 143 5.06 52 350k Sbyy 
1951 31 168 5ehh 52 Biel Bie 
1952 13 78 6.23 23 29.8 29.8 


1953 2h, 109 held oe 2928 2928 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 lbs. $000 $/1b. $1000 


8, France (cont'd 


1954, rusk 110 5220 3h 30.7 30.7 
1955 32 130 eld 42 3203 3243 
1956 47 oul LeohS 66 31.1 31.1 
IY | 35 157 Lehd 50 31.7 31.7 


9. Switzerland 


1937 3 ny genedey - 5601 5601 
1939 9 TO meee Lo 7 Fld Fiabe 
1943 “ ras Sy. 1 3965 3965 
1945 8 Pali ope Gs Zu 42.0 42.0 
194.6 ay, bi es Mo pahe 63 43.3 143.3 
1947 BY SM Eas PG 142 43.0 4320 
1948 22 TOR ene 99 23 Zire alee 
1949 26 ata a hee | yes 19 16.9 16.9 
1950 3 POP Acta ib: 20 36.7 36.7 
A951 Wy 53 eel 18 Bhe 5 3h 5 
1952 Wy 66 48h 21 31.2 31.2 
1953 18 Cee spa 28 30.9 30.9 
1954 22 J 6ge 5.30 36 BOs 30.7 
1955 21 109 yee 33 303 30.3 
1956 20 OF e568 33 30.6 30.6 
1957 26 120 Wr dfeo0 38 31.6 31.6 


* Less than 500 
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Table 22 


Imports: Fabrics, silk, coated or impregnated, neepe 
Tariff Item 56la(i) (s.c. 3481) 


Year Quantity 


1937 
1939 
1943 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
ee tea 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


9 Months 
1956 
1957, 
1958 


1937 
1939 
1943 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
al bs 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


000 lbs. 


OO DWH 


4, 
2 
8 
5 
8 


LO 


* Less than 500 


1621—11 


Valu 
100 


Ole 


Unit 


Value 
Ly lb. 


Ll. Total 


Pt of Pee a a 


Duty 


Collected 
1000 


2e United States 


2027 


sane 
SR 


5202 
he65 
De 13 
D0 50 
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Gohoma in Onowg ho x xe Ps 


Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
29el 2967 
2909 2909 
30.0 30.0 
30.0 30.0 
ele 2763 
oJed 2909 
2943 A960 
29.0 29.0 
Pag 2909 
30.0 30.0 
2909 2909 
PS) 2909 
30.0 30.0 
30.0 30.0 
30.0 30-0 
30.0 30.0 
Tie Ge Nede 
Ne ade Me Ge 
Hee Ne Be 
30.0 30.0 
30.20 30.0 
30.0 3050 
30.0 30.0 
30.0 30.0 
30,0 30.0 
20.0 30.0 
30.0 30.0 
30.0 30.0 
30.0 30s0 
30.0 30.0 
30.0 3020 
30.0 30.0 
30.0 30.0 
30.0 30.0 
30.0 30.0 


Imports: 


Year Quantity 
‘O00 lbs. 

193% TieGe 
1939 Rede 
1943 Teale 
1945 TieGe 
1946 Tiss 
NS Vigidle 
1948 Ne Ge 
Long Waicvs 
19 50 Tee 
Lae Ba 
1952 1,268 
1953 Leh /9 
1954 155h8 
Beas) 25159 
1956 2,634 
ey 34031 
9 Months 

1956 15 7SL 
LoS 2,087 
1958 2,176 
USM Ns Ge 
1929 Ngas 
1943 Nee 
1945 Ne Ae 
1946 Ne ae 
1947 Nettie 
1948 Ne Ge 
1949 Ne Ge 
1950 Ne de 
1952 288 
1952 L207 
1953 ou 
SBE: 326 
1955 1,789 
1956 2,082 
i Tey | 7 ee Pe 


Table 23 


Fabrics, coated or impregnated, neo.p., synthetic textile 
fibre, but not containing silk 


Tariff Item 56la(ii) (sece 3484) 


Value 


4p 'OOO 


2. United States 


Unit 
Value 


3/ 1b. 


2202 
Le 70 
1.69 
LeG0 
Lee 
1.40 
1.35 


LAL 


1.35 
i ste, 


2202 
1.70 
1.76 
1.66 
1.73 
ie 49 


1.5 


= 


1. Total 
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Duty 


Collected 
1000 


Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
3902 3922 
3907 3907 
40.0 40.0 
40,0 40.0 
38.9 40.0 
396 8 hLOe ) 
399 B9aa 
3909 3909 
39eL 3909 
36.9 3 tee 
sey e 3500 
3520 3560 
Bhe 5 3520 
3520 3520 
3520 35.0 
3520 35.0 
Nede Nee 
Ne de Ne Ge 
Ne Qe Ne Ge 
4020 40.0 
40.0 40.0 
40.0 40.0 
40.0 40.0 
10.0 40.0 
3908 40.0 
40.0 40.0 
40.0 40.0 
3902 140.0 
Siler 37k 
3500 3520 
3520 3520 
3h e 5 3520 
3520 35.0 
35.0 35.0 
3560 35.0 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. $000 $71b. *000 

3. Belgium 
1937 ieee * - - 40.0 40.0 
1939-50 ~ - - ~ - - 
1951 cal L6 2015 ay, 36.2 36.2 
1952 61 102 107 36 Bere 35.0 
Teese 165 195 gis; 68 35.0 3520 
1954 aS! 228 116 80 3540 3520 
1955 340 Siz 1.10 130 3520 3520 
1956 502 527 1.05 18h 3520 3520 
oT, 672 680 1.01 238 3520 3540 


* Less than 500 
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Table 24 


Importe: Fabrics for bolting or sifting materials, 
_or for the manufacture of printing screens 


Tariff Item 563 (sec. 3221) 


Unit 
Year Quantit Value Value 
Rt T0060 = ; $1000 S/yds 

1. Total 
1937 Ne Be 47 a 
1939 Tle de 88 ~ 
1943 Te de 91 a 
L945 The de 83 S 
1946 Nhe Ge L21 = 
1947 Ne Ao 122 
1948 Ne de 90 — 
1949 Ne de Th — 
1950 Ne Be 120 = 
1951 AL 186 he 50 
LE bv 15 W1 Sea 
LOGS L6 139 3203 
1954 45 132 209k 
Eo 55 51 134 2.63 
1956 pe 143 2.78 
a95'/ aon 118 2030 
9 Months 
1956 ey, OS CeOT 
957 36 91 2s 50 
1958 40 98 2ehk 
2. United States 

193 / Ne Ge 4,3 = 
1939 Ne de 85 ~ 
1943 Viede 85 - 
1945 Ne de 236) re, 
1946 Ne ae 113 = 
1947 Ne ae ally, = 
1948 Ne ae 90 = 
Ay, Ne Ge 67 - 
1950 Tigi 106 ~ 
1935 37 174 1.68 
bly des 34 116 Jah 
ia Gis) 28 104 Be ti 
1954 26 89 3ehk 
1955 28 80 2285 
1956 25 80 3019 
1957 2h 55 2628 
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Unit 


Year Quantity Value Value 
'000 yds. % #000 $/yd. 
2e_ Switzerland 
1937 The Be 2 = 
1939 Ne de 2 = 
1943 sas 6 ne 
1945 Ne Be af a 
1946 Ne de 6 a 
1947 Ne de 3 = 
1948 Ne ae * -- 
1949 Ne Ge 3 ~ 
1950 Ne Ge 4 - 
1951 Z 6 5,56 
1952 4 A 322] 
The ie S 21 2075 
1954 10 28 Zend 
1955 vA 9 2.88 
1956 16 L6 2.93 
1957 1s SL 2980 


* Less than 500 
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Imports: 


Table 25 


Woven fabrics end manufactures, synthetic textile fibre, for 


electrical apparatus or appliances 


Tariff Item 567c (1) and (2) (sece 3393) 


Year Quantity 
'O00 ozs. 


194.37 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
iE SIS. 
1954 
Mes 
1956 
ae 


9 Months 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1943 
1945 
19446 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
leek 
1952 
Do 
1954 
1722 
1956 
EY 


1943 
1945 
1946 
194,7 


Te Ge 
Nhe Ge 
Ne Qe 
Ne de 


FEun 


Unit 
Value Value 
3 #00 $/oz. 
lo meLOuan 

2 = 

5 " 
ih = 
16 ~ 
22 - 
3 iS 
33 - 
(2 Os25 
63 0.23 
14,0 O.2L 
76 eeu 
96 ee 
95 Oss 
130 Os20 
ie 0.20 
100 0.19 
109 0.21 


Duty 
Collected 
» !O00 


2. United Kingdom 


eave tead' 2 


0.16 
0.22 
Os Pat 
0.19 
O14 
0.1, 
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32 United States 


Er x 


Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
2120 2720 
2720 2720 
PHELS: 2720 
2403 2720 
27k 2704 
30.0 30.0 
ian 30.0 
Llel 30.0 
26.3 30.0 
eee 30.0 
226 30.0 
26.4 30.0 
hel Ee poe) 
21D 28.6 
Ne Ge Nede 
Nee Ne Ge 
Nee Ne Ge 
2720 27.0 
Zhe 27.0 
2/720 Pah 4 ©) 
Zale 2720 


Year 


1948 
1949 
1950 
teeth 
aoe 
Ire, 
1954 
DD 
1956 
ye 


Quantity 
1000 ozs. 


Ne Ge 
The de 
Ne ae 
208 
227 
ALS 
Patee| 
510 
394 
622 


* Less than 500 


* From February 15, 1943 


Value 
$1000 


Unit 


Value 


%/OZ~ 
3. United States (cont 'd) 
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Duty 
Collected 
$ *O00 


Duty as per cent of 


VOGEL 
Value 


270k 
30.0 
3020 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
2909 
28.6 


Dutiable 
Value 


27el, 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
Zied 
28.46 


Table 26 


Imports: Umbrella covering fabrics, not made in 
Canada, with hemmed selvedges, when im- 
ported in lengths of not less than ten 


yards each for umbrellas 
Tariff Item 802(b) (secs 3230) 


Unit 

Year Quantity Value Value 

1000 yds. $ "O00 $/yde 

Ties Total 
1937 Nebc 79 xin 
1939 Nee 75 a 
1943 Nede 713 = 
1945 Nede 96 Les 
1946 Nleae 158 - 
1947 Neae 305 - 
1948 Nede 350 - 
1949 Nae 192 - 
1950 Nece 21,2 _ 
1951 518 261 G.50) 
1952 360 167 0.46 
1953 paly, £30 Ohh 
1954 She 251 0.46 
bee os 708 er O2k5 
1956 509 oo 0.50 
Brey Lig 201 Oak5 
9 months 
1956 386 200 0.52 
195) 366 168 0646 
195c bee 196 0.50 
2. United Kingdom 

die eat Neds 13 - 
1939 Nede iu! ~ 
19443 The He af - 
1945 Tacs 7 _ 
1946 Nee k ~ 
1947 Neds 3 ~ 
1948 Nee 38 om 
1949 Nee ty om 
1950 Neds y — 
Sivie ab Hh % OAL 
1952 * % 0.92 
Too 6 ik 0.29 
1954 iL * 0.35 
iy by 4 1 O55. 
1956 -_ = = 
VEY, - - - 
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Unit 


Year Quantity Value Value 

'000 yds. $000 $/ya. 

3 United States 
1937 eae ak, - 
1939 Heae AL = 
194.3 Neds fe “ 
1945 Nede 89 — 
1946 ede 109 - 
1947 Nede 202 ~ 
1948 Nea&e Le ~ 
1949 Te&es 109 a 
1950 Ngee 16s -~ 
1951 326 189 0.58 
Noy bey <83 tag ]hs 0.47 
n955 BIT 183 O46 
1954 492 203 0.47 
LG 4.80 240 050 
1956 362 206 Os57 
Ley 285 154 0654 
France 
UM oY Nede al ae 
1939 Nee 16 -” 
1943 oe = ~ 
1945 - a ~ 
1946 Nee 23 ar 
1947 Nede 18 - 
1948 Nee 27 a 
1949 Nede 9 =e 
1950 Nede 21 = 
1951 48 2, Ook 
1952 68 aT 0239 
1953 58 a 0.36 
1954 43 16 0.36 
095 bas, 3 0,35 
1956 5 2 0.36 
1957 72 22 0,30 
Se owitzerland 

1937 NeGe — 
vow Nede 1 a 
1943 _ - = 
i Node uh se 
1946 Neae 19 fd 
1947 Nede 6h, = 
1948 Nede 103 - 
1949 Neds Da = 
1950 Neade 47 ~ 
1951 143 48 0.34 
1952 9 6 0.67 
19553 61 25 0.41 
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Year Quantity 
tTOOO yds. 
1954 - 
152 14 
1956 14 
LO 4 


*Less than 500 
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Value 
1 O00 


reo ft 


Table 27 


Imports: Crepes, black, mourning 
Tariff Item 559 (Sece 3556) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $ $/1b. > 
Lpnlotalt 
0537 = 236 ~ ae 969 929 
1939 ~ 66 - 7 LOG 10.6 


Ze United Kingdom* 
19311 = 236 “ eo 909 9 
1939 ae 66 = 7 10 ® 6 10 @ 6 
#There have been no imports under this item since 1939, 


Note: These are absolute totals, and are not expressed in thousands 
of units. 


Table 28 


Imports: Clothing, silk, neOeDe 
Tariff Item 567 (sece 3246) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Vaiue Value Collected Value Value 
1000 Oz. $1000 $/oz. $1000 
1. Total 
1937s 1,067 725 0.68 = 36.5 38.5 
LOZB9H eA 259 0402 &O 30.8 3068 
194.3 36 39 1.08 10 2408 24.8 
1945 <7 20 ell z 2ho9 24.9 
1946 49 103 2208 2 26.6 26.6 
1947 ee 219 1.78 58 26.6 26.6 
1948 103 150 iis LO 26.8 2608 
1949 205 oF Veli Th 31.0 31.0 
1950 260 306 1.18 ah val ee 27 ol 
iiss 270 B>9 he 99 2705 Pe eS 
1952 281 288 Pee 83 er | 2807 
1953 35h Se 1,06 go 29.48 298 
1954 323 360 Dae 105 2901 29 el 
1955 Duk 363 1.06 101 eo hec Pal im 2) 
1956 556 rae 0.78 2 260k 2Ge2 
BS ee Lee 367 0.87 104 2843 28.3 
9 months 
1956 376 at0 0.85 Nede Neae Neae 
1957 297 26k, 0289 Neds Mate reas 
1958 513 257 0.82 Neds Teds Neds 
<e United Kingdom 

1937 185 154 OeSh ~ 2502 2562 
1939 Gal 105 0.80 26 2he8 2hee 
1943 36 bis) 1.06 10 24.8 24.8 
1945 16 20 eeu 5 24.8 2h.e8 
1946 5) 15 202k 18 2408 28 
1947 1¢ 148 2006 yi 248 24.8 
1948 5h 98 1.80 25 25el cen 
1949 (f, ia eo 30 248 2408 
1950 19 hi fe L445 4,3 24.5 248 
195. 132 202 NAS 50 2heS eles 
abe 83 ee 1.38 28 Rel 2heT 
1955 92 138 149 34 2408 2heS 
1954 82 127 Dees oe. 24.8 248 
LBs" 103 149 1.45 Sy 24.68 2468 
1956 96 145 1.52 36 2468 248 
LoL, 2 ay gee og 2heS 24.8 


i72 


Quantity 


1000 Oz. 


RRERGwweH ss 


Unit Duty 
Value Value Collected 
$000 >/ OZ. O00 
374 0. 85 Ne 
91 0.72 28 
ue 1.00 = 
L 0.59 * 
13 1.48 L 
35 he 2a, 10 
Be 1.29 10 
L2 0.87 zh 
57 0.90 17 
4&8 1.00 15 
67 0.93 20 
76 0.81 2k, 
62 0.88 19 
57 0.81 i7 
80 0.63 2h 
70 0.67 21 
he Hong Kong 
2 Os 29 aan 
i 0.24 1 
Zz 1.91 1 
7 0.67 “ 
3 0.75 ab 
3) 0.53 2 
7 0.68 2 
(3 OAL Zz 
12 0.54 5) 
3) aay 2 
g 0.29 2 
12 0. 30 3 
5 0.34 z 
52 italy 
aL 1.36 * 
2 2061 1 
5 2009 2 
2 1.00 aE 
a 1.33 5 
36 1.02 108 
57 tye) 17 
Ady 0.96 13 
60 07 18 
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Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


Dutiable 
Value 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
'000 Oz. a? *' OOO 3/OZ. »'000 
5. Italy (cont'd) 

1954 48 61 sat 18 30.0 30.0 
1955 ou 70 1.23 eat 30.0 30.0 
1956 86 LOE Ve ly 30 30.0 30.0 
1a, 80 93 1.46 28 50.0 30.0 

6. Japan 
1939 55 22 0.39 i) Bee 30.2 
1943 - - - - ~ 
1945 = - = = = = 
1946 = “ - o ~ = 
1947 - - - - - - 
1948 - = = = 2 2 
1949 45 se Oso3 20 53 04 5304 
AS 8,8, t a 0.75 5 54.3 543 
1951 10 5 e504 6) sisyiil oleh, 
1952 15 f 0.45 4 60.5 60.5 
ie S| 35 Paes 0.64 dv 56.0 56.0 
Tt Lg 27 0.57 id KIA A1.4 
Uy oa a5 10 0.40 s 30.0 30.0 
1956 Sy 32 0.21 10 30.0 30.0 
195 1 89 al, 0.24 6 30.0 30.0 

7e Switzerland 

Looe S 5 1.04 - 26.7 36.7 
1939 4 2 0.60 1 30.0 30.0 
1943 - - - - ~ - 
1945 = - - - - = 
1946 2 g 1.56 uy 30.0 30.0 
1947 9 1 eck 5 30.1 30.1 
1948 Bb 6 2.98 1 30.0 30.0 
1949 h 6 1.39 2 30.0 30.0 
1950 iB ly ee L, 30.0 30.0 
1951 1 by, le 32 5 30.0 30.0 
1952 Pee, 25 eo 8 30.0 30.0 
1953 30 Ba 1.20 ils 30.0 30.0 
1954 1,3 L9 Bl os) tes 30.0 3020 
1955 38 LO 1.06 ee 30.0 30.0 
1956 38 42 Mid © Jags 30.0 30.0 
1951 af 39 1.05 12 30.0 30.0 


* Less than 500 
** Includes "Women's and Children's silk clothing" prior to 
April, 1.1939. 
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Table 29 


Imports: Dresses, silk, women's and children's 


Tariff Item 567 (s.c. 3247) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 51000 »* 000 

Lee lL Oual 
1939** 107 ozs. 92 0.86 28 30.2 30.2 
1943 * ozs. at 20 8 2720 2760 
1945 2 OZSe 6 3639 2 2509 2509 
1946 15 OZS~ 30 2000 9 3461: opt 
1947 12 02S. 45 3.60 13 2962 2902 
1948 16 02s. 36 Zete 11 2923 2903 
1949 SayOZSe 118 Zend 35 2904 2904 
1950 99 OZSe 178 1.80 53 295 2965 
1951 153 OZS. 29k, 1.93 8s 2961 2967 
1952 211 02S. 378 Py s50) 113 29.8 29.8 
tes] sys) 14 No. 398 EL Sal 119 29.8 2928 
1954 15 Nos 462 30.00 Lai 29.6 2926 
1955 18 No. 525 28.4 156 2961 2961 
1956 20 No. 634 31.18 188 29.7 2907 
157 20 No. 606 30.64 180 2927 29071 
9 Months 
1956 16 No. 485 30.53 He as Nees Nee 
1957 aS: Noe 459 30.22 Ne de Ne ae Ne Ae 
1958 17 Nos bie 30. 34 Heads Ne de Nlede 

2e United States 

1939 88 OZSe fox 0.86 23 30.0 30.0 
1943 * ozs. * 107 * 30.1 30.1 
1945 1 ozs. nk 2.06 z 29.9 2909 
194.6 S OZSe 13 1. 7h 4, 30.0 3050 
1947 9 OZSe 20 Apes a 6 30.1 30.1 
1948 9 OZSe 18 1.95 5 30.0 30.0 
1949 31 ozs. LS 1. 54 a6 BOs. 30.1 
1950 TLILOZSe 108 1S) 32 30.0 30.0 
1951 127 OZSe 214 1.69 64 30.0 30.0 
1952 187 02S. 296 Ms) 89 30.0 30.0 
1953 13 Noe 330 25.68 99 30.0 30-0 
1955 17 Noe ALS 26.67 134 30.0 30.0 
1956 18 Noe 503 27 ekl 151 30.0 30.0 


* Less than 500 
** Included in "Clothing, silk, neo.ep." prior to April 1, 1939. 
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Table 30 


Imports: Clothing, silk, women's and children's, neOepe 
Tariff Item 567 (sece 3248) 


Year Quantity 
'OOO 02S. 
oa 232 
1943 Ls 
1945 Ai 
1946 43 
194.7 LiO 
1948 287 
1949 L,09 
1950 508 
iS ig 6 L61 
1952 614 
1953 G52 
1954 Legh 
ee 2,318 
1956 25077 
1957 2,709 
9 Months 
1956 aged 
1954 25105 
1958 23308 
1739 10 
eee 1 
1945 i 
1946 10 
1947 30 
1948 18 
Lusi, 17 
1950 22 
135i 18 
152 aE 
Ae. 22 
1954 aly 
1955 2 
1956 20 
LD5Y. 25 
Bui. Bo 
1943 * 
1945 4 


Unit Duty 


Value Value Collected 
$ 1O00 $/oz $t000 


le Total 

oe Oo4d 39 

£0 2 he gs Pe = 

87 2002 29 
Li2 Lea? Di 
306 Le? 107 
4,10 1.00 150 
L493 0.97 169 
L154 0.98 170 
L6L 0.76 192 
7h7 0.78 303 
On Ose 308 
Lyin 0.49 39 
895 0.43 264 
1,027 0.38 305 
610 O. Ms) Nee 
803 0.38 Ne Ge 
199 O. 3h Ne Se 


2. United Kingdom 


di 0.67 
L 1.32 
be 1.26 
26 205k 
37 eee 
LO 2e22 
Sh 2026 
Ady 260 OL 
42 2037 
ee 200k 
3h 1.54 
SE, 204 
DL 2616 
45 230 
me, 2.16 


3. United States 


Ai mar kN NERA RL ESTER OE EET 


28 0.53 
4 1.38 
5 aon 
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%¥ XO 


Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
we AlLelL 
Aen 25e2 
2509 2509 
32.8 SVS: 
eoes 2923 
3520 S560 
36.6 36.6 
34.2 Bhe2 
3765 3705 
hleh Lik 
hO.6 10.6 
33.0 33.0 
9 eal 297 
29.45 295 
2967 2967 
NThede Ne Ge 
Ne Ge Ne Ge 
Neds Neas 


Zen 2565 
2he7 2h. 7 
Zhe 7 2he'7 
2he8 248 
2he8 248 
2he7 Zhe 
24.8 24.8 
2hed 2he9 
24.8 2he8 
2he8 2h4e8 
206 2h.6 
2he7 2he7 
Zhe 2he7 
2.6 2406 
2he7 Zhe 
30. e) 30.0 
3063 3003 
2909 2909 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 ozs. $1000 $/oze~ $1000 
3 United States (cont'd) 
1946 aly ao eT ad 3262 32.2 
1947 33 Ad 1.31 a 30.2 3062 
1948 73 66 0.90 20 30.0 30.0 
1949 (2 60 0.83 19 31.6 31.6 
1950 69 ‘e 1.09 23 30.0 30.0 
1951 52 56 1,07 18 Siew Cia 
1952 61 64, aa 20 30.9 30.9 
BS fe 103 aS 0.90 33 34.9 3469 
1954, 98 89 0.91 27 31.0 31.0 
1955 81 73 0.91 22 30.0 30.0 
1956 116 90 0.77 27 Ze? 2909 
ig57 13) 83 0.63 25 30.0 3060) 
dig Hong Kong 
BAS Peed * is 0.22 aL Old. eas 
1943 = - = = ~ - 
1945 = = = - > “it 
1946 - pe ee * Aree) 460 
1947 2 2 1s ! 3160 31.0 
1948 3 2 0.72 1 30.0 30.0 
19h9 25 415 0.60 5 30.0 30.0 
1950 43 1,3 0.58 i3 30.0 30.0 
1951 39 26 0.66 g 30,0 30.0 
1952 Bi 10 0.33 3 29.6 29.6 
1953 Th 27 0. 36 g 30.0 30.0 
1954 62 18 0.29 6 30,0 30.0 
OS ka 65 23 0.35 | 30.0 30.0 
1956 100 33 pegs! 10 30.0 30.20 
1957 91 36 0.39 eae 29.8 29.8 
e ital 

1939 il 1 8 ‘i 30.0 30.0 
1943 - - - - = - 
1945 - “ = = ce = 
1946 7 ‘a a 62 5 L768 L768 
1947 m 2h 2015 8 3265 Be 
1948 23 L0 1.74 12 30.0 30.0 
1949 83 101 Lee) 30 30.0 30.0 
1950 115 162 Len: L9 30.0 30.0 
1951 98 I22 Ls 27 30.0 30.0 
1952 lly 106 0.93 ae 30.0 30.0 
1953 208 187 0-90 56 30.0 30.0 
1954 12h, 134 1.08 LO 30.0 BOSO 
dep 196 136 0.70 AL 30.0 30.0 
1956 129 133 1.04 LO 30.0 30.0 
1957 96 113 A528 3h 30.0 30.0 


1621—12 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 ozs. = #000 S/oz. @'O000 

6. Japan 
1939 33 16 O49 5 30.0 3020 
1943 - - - - - - 
1945 = os = = ~ 3 
1946 - ~ - - - - 
1 ry. = = = = = = 
1948 oi 5) 0.80 BD 5307 D307 
1949 140 122 0.87 65 53.1 53.1 
1950 abs: 87 0.60 49 iene 56.6 
1 Sa. 214 136 0.63 76 Boe 56.0 
i Gy Sink 195 0.56 1k Bie 5766 
1958 170 Zo 0.63 166 bOee 5602 
1954 879 536 0.61 190 3505 3565 
1D? 1,850 129 0.40 eee 30.0 30.0 
1956 Love 458 0.29 136 eeth, 2907 
Lo . 2,269 621 0.27 186 30.0 30.0 

7. France 
a? 23 Pale 0.94 6 30.0 30.0 
1943 - - - - - - 
1945 - - . - - - 
1946 2 ibs 6.14 5) 30.0 30.0 
1947 ih 28 Paqoul 8 30.0 30.0 
1948 18 1,3 2042 a3 30.0 30.0 
1949 36 50 eo, Lh 30.0 30.0 
1950 Ps h2 1.92 i) 30.0 30.0 
ipa 20 46 2.34 avr 30.0 30.0 
AES bays sue 4,3 1.41 13 30.0 30.0 
Looe Dk 80 1.47 2h 30.0 30.0 
1954 iC 68 0.93 20 PAIS 29.29 
1955 57 66 Tis 20 30.0 30.0 
1956 66 Th ete 22 30.0 30.0 
ab ey 56 70 d 625 ZS 30.0 30.0 


* Less than 500 
** Prior to April 1, 1939, included with "Clothing, silk, neOepe" 
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Imports: Handkerchiefs, silk 


Tariff Item 567 (sec. 3251) 


Year Quantity 
1000 ozs. 

1937 Wy2 
1939 107 
1943 6 
1945 < 
1946 5 
19k7 4 
1948 6 
1949 13 
1950 1) 
nb ee a9 
tbe hey 34 
ALY, 49 
1954 HOD 
4955 41 
1956 105 
gor 178 
9 Months 

1956 16) 
aks Ly! 76 
1958 70 
LISI 16 
I a, 1 
1943 6 
1945 “8 
1946 L 
1947 5 
1948 S 
1949 5 
1950 i 
ihe deat 5 
te Gy. L 
NaS tes 3 
1954 ilk 
LIES) * 
1956 ab 
The) 1 


Unit Duty 
Value Value Collected 
551000 $/OZ-s $000 
Le LOUaL 

60 0.42 ~ 
1,3 OAL 2 
g ee 2 
a TAR a 
16 Sys 4 
1a 2-90 3 
Le PS) 5} 
22 dente f¢ 
19 1 OL 8 
26 1.38 7 
23 0.68 10 
34 0.70 16 
43 0.41 is 
48 0. 34 4, 
32 0. 30 o 
17 0.26 1, 
2h Os Se! Nhe Ge 
22 0.29 Ne Be 
23 aR sis Ne ae 


2. United Kingdom 


0.80 
0.81 
1.21 
A Wp 53 HS 
3262 
2.76 
Ze 96 
2059 
1.97 
1.84 
2032 
2047 
2004 
2-10 
2023 
265 02 


X¥XHXRPNONNKHPWNHNYW ¥DOW I 
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Table 31 


Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
Lhe 3 Lhe 3 
Aled Led 
2heS 24.8 
248 24.28 
plomal Pernt 
2626 26.6 
29.20 29.0 
299 2909 
Boer) SO) 
34.0 34.0 
h1e4 Lied 
ee 48.2 
35eL 35eL 
299 2909 
29.8 29.8 
2909 29.9 
Nee Ne Ge 
Ne ae Ne Ge 
Nee Ne Ge 
aoe 2520 
Zoe anew 
24.8 24.8 
24.8 24.8 
2he7 2h.7 
2he7 ahe7 
24.68 24.8 
24.8 2heS 
Zivot led 
248 24.8 
2he7 2he7 
24.8 2he8 
2408 24.8 
2.8 24.48 
24.8 2408 
24.7 2he7 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 ozs. $000 S/OZe $1000 

3 Japan 
1937 109 39 0.35 . 49e7 49e7 
193 72 25 Ox 36 13 49e7 L9e7 
1943 - ~ - - - - 
1945 = o < = 
196 - = = - - - 
1947 = = * * a ¥ 
1948 2 ak 0077 as Shel Shel 
L949 3 3 0.98 2 5201 Deel 
1950 ane S 0.64 y) 2509 D509 
iy fap t 7 1.0L b D109 5109 
Le 2h * 0.38 6 633 63.3 
1953 he 2, 0657 i, D702 Dek 
1954 103 40 0239 Li 3508 3568 
1955 136 42 031 13 3020 3020 
1956 98 iy 0.20 6 3020 30.0 
Qe Gi: 40 0.23 12 300 30.0 


* Less than 500 
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Table 32 


Imports: Silk manufactures, MeOsDe 


Tariff Item 567 (s.c. 3252) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 oZSs. 1000 $/OZ- #000 

oO Ua 
1937 154 56 Q. 36 aad Li2e 2 42. 2 
1939. 143 48 0.34 a3 469 46.9 
1943 2 a ae at 28.1 26eL 
1945 6 L 0,65 A 36.3 36.3 
1946 10 9 0.88 5 3562 5Dee 
1947 19 19 1.00 6 Beek 32.2 
1948 52 27 0.51 “4 ated 2705 
1949 28 26 0292 8 Olas 3hee 
1950 1D L2 0.56 16 38.0 38.0 
1951 es AL 0.79 13 330 33-0 
1952 fi 28 ear Le Shsyys} 38,8 
1953 101 Lal: O41 Uy, ibeL 3h el 
1954 DL Sh 0.69 1 31.6 Bled 
L955 63 34, 0. 54 10 29.1 Pas FA 
1956 83 eS) eu 12 29 ek 29.4, 
LOST 78 34 Ooh 10 BAS AP Pe PF A 
9 Months 
1956 61 31 Oa 6 Te Be Ne ae Ne Ge 
1957 60 26 0.43 Ne Ge Nee Ne de 
1958 106 43 Odd Ne de eas Tisde 


2. United Kingdom 


1939 34 18 0. 54, 6 30.7 30.7 
1943 ae 2 1.47 1 2he8 24.8 
1945 1 xt 0. 36 . che Zhe7 
1946 2 4, 1.80 ui 24.8 24.8 
1947 6 8 1.28 fe 2468 2heS 
1948 7 13 1.43 2 ahead ahd 
1949 8 9 Lone. 2 208 2he& 
1950 1 me 0.88 3 24.8 24.8 
1951 i 10 LeAd 5} che 7 Zhe 7 
L952 17 3 0.20 ab 2he7 2he7 
1953 LA 10 0.55 a 24.8 2he8 
1954 D 7 1.22 2 2h.7 2he7 
1955 5 6 1.26 Hl 2h." Zhe] 
1956 5 a 1.05 1 2he7 2he7 
Dt 3 6 1.71 1 24,48 24.8 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 ozs. >*000 $/OZ6 5 * 000 


3. United States 


1937 32 13 O.41 - eepat 48.1 
1939 ey, ive} 0.34 6 50.8 50.8 
1943 T a 1.66 3h. 2 Bhe2 
1945 L, 3 Oot 1 39.9 3969 
1946 6 L, 0.59 2 42.0 42.0 
194.7 il 8 0.67 3 LOwk LO 
1948 L0 9 Des! 5 30.1 30.1 
1949 8 6 0.84 2 30.0 30.0 
1950 Ww 10 0.76 3) Bre 30.2 
1951 18 17 0.95 5 30.0 30.0 
1952 23 10 0.45 3 30.0 30.0 
1953 13 7 0.39 5 30.1 30.1 
1954 22 ive 0.54 L 30.5 30.5 
1955 a5 15 0.43 5 30.0 30.0 
1956 32 17 0.54 5 30.0 30.0 
1954 27 15 0.54 4 30.0 30.0 
4. Japan 
1939 52 iw) 0.23 ye 60.6 60.6 
1943 - - - - - - 
LA) ~ - - - - - 
1946 = “ = ~ zs ¥. 
1947 - - B ~ = 
1948 ~ - fa = eS 3 
1949 6 2 0.40 2 62.3 62.3 
1950 3h 10 0.31 i 67.8 67.8 
1951 17 4 0.23 3 156? 1509 
1952 25 6 0.26 5 72.3 7233 
1953 au 5 0.23 4 The9 The9 
1954 14 6 0.42 2 Lhek Lhek 
1955 13 3 Oe27 i 30.0 30.0 
1956 ey 9 0323 3 30.0 30.0 
1957 36 6 Onl? ZB 30.0 30.0 


* Less than 500 
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Table 33 


Imports: Clothing of woven synthetic textile fibre, Ne OoPe 


Tariff Item 567a (s.ce 3383) 


Year Quantity 


'000 ozs. 

1937 = 1,143 
1939** 1,696 
1943 148 
1945 169 
1946 1,828 
1947 6,175 
1948 15340 
1949 ee 
1950 Papen 
pu 3590) 
1952 8,027 
Loo Mba eak 
1954 9,796 
iii) L981 
1956 15s 9a 
LoL 2h, 115 
9 Months 


1956 ee Oe 
1957 16,986 
igo6 355209 


1937 147 
1939 58 
1943 121 
1945 U5 
1916 269 
1947 4.19 
1948 432 
1949 195 
1950 699 
1951 20L, 
1952 222 
1953 289 
1954, 222 
1955 262 
1956 197 
1957 260 
1937 692 
1939 1,152 


1943 13 


Unit Duty 
Value Value Collected 
51000 53/OZe O00 
Fes Ykepycul 

473 O41 - 
B75 0.22 123 
1S 0.53 2 
123 thle hy 
iL 6 ie{5) 0.56 267 
2,285 Oso 669 
578 0.43 140 
656 0.42 73 
769 0. 34 Jasink 
1,229 0.37 Bose 
2,140 0.27 587 
3,079 0.26 838 
2,418 0.25 657 
2,861 0.19 777 
BOL 0.18 903 
35540 Opals: 963 
25456 Os 18 Ne Ge 
2,604 0.15 Ne ae 
3,054 0.10 Ne Be 


2e United Kingdom 


53 0. 36 - 
16 0.28 4 
72 0259 * 
116 0.80 _ 
208 Oe 7%. pom 
228 0.54 ~ 
176 O41 2g 
94, 0.48 ay 
215 0.31 39 
81 0.40 15 
70 0.32 13 
ase 0.39 2. 
80 0.36 Wy 
102 0.39 18 
88 0.45 16 
11, Ooh 21 
3. United States 

SPS: 0.54 - 
325 0.28 nO; 
4 0.51 2 
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Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
40.5 10.5 
3209 3209 
209 Bae 
3elL GPRS. 
2509 3205 
29463 3205 
2h.3 2he9 
26.4 26eh 
hed 2ahed 
2720 2720 
27k eter 
Zier alae 
Zlea 21e2 
we Zlee 
ele 2Te2 
21e2 2le2 
Ne Ge Ne Ge 
NedAe Ne ade 
Ne Qe Ne Ae 
2303 2303 
22.6 22.6 
0.01 13.6 
Oe? 1S 
18.0 18.0 
18.0 18.0 
Weyl. Lose: 
18.3 18.3 
ieee Ieee 
ee Léa 
deepal, 1622! 
18.0 18.0 
18.0 18.0 
LOe4 LO 
32.8 32.8 
3205 3205 


Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 02S8- 1000 $/OZe $t000 


36 United States (cont'd) 


1945 2h 12 Oar L 3265 3205 
1946 Lee 790 0.52 254 3265 3205 
1947 5,616 1,956 0.35 636 3205 3265 
1948 868 371 0.43 102 2736 27:6 
1949 BS pe) pal 0.39 143 2765 2765 
1950 iio9 520 0.34 143 2765 2765 
1951 3, OLA 1,087 0.36 299 2765 2765 
1952 7, Slide 1,965 0.26 5L0 2765 2765 
1953 10,975 2,808 0.26 viz 2735 2745 
1954, 8,326 2 eT 0.26 585 2725 2765 
1955 8, Ub 2,101 0.26 578 2705 2765 
1956 Bao Qi tpe 0.26 597 2765 2te9 
1957 7 LOK 1,903 0.27 623 2745 2705 
4. Hong Kong 
1937 ~ - ~ - - - 
1939 3 * 0.18 * 8746 87.6 
1943 - - 5 - = = 
1945 ~ = ~ - - ~ 
1946 = - ~ - * 
1947 1 "k 0.58 7 32.5 32.5 
1948 ry ne ae Fas = 27> 2765 
1949 2 1 O,61 * 21.5 27105 
1950 yi L 0.62 af 2765 2745 
39 Bet 52 9 0.29 2 2765 Lte 
1952 103 29 0.29 8 Pa Pas 2P 5 
1953 262 57 0.22 16 Zhe 2705 
1954 131 25 0.19 7 al le aien 
iy ors, 223 oe: O15 9 2105 2105 
1956 1,39 61 OW 17 Pag Pele 2185 
1957 Ah Ly 123 0.09 34 2705 275 
e France 
1937 26 18 O.70 = Eieal 38.1 
1939 3L, 10 0.30 3 Seen 3205 
1943 ~ - - - ~ ~ 
1945 - ~ - - - ~ 
1946 10 yal 1.18 L 32.5 3265 
1947 aly) 24 Let g 3200 3265 
1948 13 10 0.83 3 27.5 2765 
1949 Ly. 18 05 5 2765 2705 
1950 20 15 0.74 L 2765 2745 
1951 21 zl r00 6 2765 2735 
1952 70 36 0.52 10 2165 2755 
1953 164 72 Oohh 20 20 bam 2705 
1954 248 76 0.31 Pe ie ata 
1955 ay us ee 20 Ried 2765 
1956 161 oy O44 20 2765 2745 
Li cee 7h 0.43 20 2765 2765 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1O00 ozs. $1000 3/0. $1000 

6. Germany 
1937 9 hy 0. Aa ad hie 7 iis 7 
1939 § 2 0.19 as 3265 32.5 
1943 = ae = = ~ = 
1945 - as = - _ 3 
1946 “= ~ = ~ ~ ~ 
194,7 - = = = ~3 x 
1948 * ** O45 ‘3 6563 6503 
1949 - = = = = fe 
1950 = = = es = +4 
1951 1 Y 0.96 e 2188 2765 
1952 2 a 0. 7h * 2765 2705 
1953 kak 2 0.19 dk 27ek 27eok 
1954 60 10 eid 5 2765 Tek 
19-5D 69 13 ePale, 4 2hed 2765 
1956 3hh, 50 O14 li, 2765 2105 
1957 641 83 0.13 23 2705 _ ated 

fe Japan 
1937 ALES LZ 0505 ~ th 65 Luo 
1939 106 ey, 0.04 5 3265 3265 
1943 15 7: 0.04 3 32.6 326 
S99 = — - ~ - 
1946 ~ - “ o “ ~ 
Lol? = = os = = = 
1948 ~ ~ - “ - = 
1950 eS = 1.73 ‘3 She 3 5443 
1951 4 1 Oe af 8325 $3.5 
1952 39 6 0.16 6 9303 > i 
A as, 18 2 O11 2 112.6 11236 
1954 702 51 0.07 Uy, 28.0 28.0 
150 55,949 L472 0.08 130 2705 2765 
1956 Op 193 0.08 207 ated 2765 
1957 L009 987 0.07 2ie 2te5 2189 


* Less than 500 
** Prior to April 1, 1939, included "Women's and children's artificial 
silk dresses." 
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Year 


Table 34 


Imports: Dresses of woven synthetic textile fibre, women's and 
children's 


Tariff Item 567a (sec. 3384) 


Year 


Quantity 


1000 


193g 21 20le aes 


1943 69 ozs. 
LOLS 68 ozs. 
1946 769 ozs. 
1947 Loose 
1948 526 ozs. 
1949 898 ozs, 
1950 Py 3057095 
1951 2,043 ogs, 
1952 3,647 ozs. 
aoe B15 No. 
1055 356 No. 
1956 285 No. 
1957 256 No. 
9 Months 

O56 213 No. 
1957 186 No, 
1958 208 No, 
1939 aye OZSe 
1943 2073s 
1945 6 ozs. 
1946 23 OZS. 
1947 23 ozs. 
1948 30 ozs. 
1949 Sis) opace 
1950 64 ozs. 
Lo52 36 ozs. 
152 32 ozs, 
Lg53 2 No. 
Le ieyi 1 No. 
a5 2 No. 
1956 1 No. 
1957 1 No. 
1939 1,247 ozs. 
1943 67 ozs. 
194.5 45 ozse 


Unit Duty 
Value Value Collected 
* 'O00 a #1000 
eLOcaL 
Doo O.41 73 
Sp, 0.77 16 
16) IA(Gie 18 
630 Oss2 188 
1,036 0.78 323 
504 0.96 134 
736 Osse 198 
1,045 0.75 283 
T5330 0.65 363 
1,867 Dea BAG 
1,860 6.27 509 
AAMAS Gell 59h 
lyfe tle 6.49 503 
1,692 6.60 461 
EBB) AS 6.33 Ne Qe 
1,245 6.68 Nea. 
Hes 238 Ne 9k Nhe Ge 
2. United Kingdom 
8 Obl 2 
3 Deu - 
yy Ze 64 = 
52 2026 - 
Ad, 1.86 * 
5k asee LO 
Ah 1.34 8 
47 0.73 S 
37 1.03 fi 
37 disals 7 
BE 7230 6 
SBE beh: 6 
Hee 23602 g 
NG Giang, 10 
40 29.48 7 


dy O41 
50 0.75 
ele. ealyere) 
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Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
3204 32h 
30.6 325 
2520 3205 
29.8 3aas 
ae 3285 
26.6 26.6 
26.9 26.9 
Pink 2teu 
Alen 2762 
at S| 2tes 
2763 2763 
Alek 27 0h 
2763 2723 
mtoe atonal 
2743 2723 
Ne Be Ne ae 
Neae Ne Qe 
Ne Qe Nhe Ge 
2209 2269 
Ol 32603 
Ge 18.3 
18.0 18.0 
Hepa LSetl 
Issel 1S.) 
18.0 18.0 
Mey) Tee 
Wey? 18.2 
ey al gst 
18.0 18.0 
13.0 18.0 
3206 3206 
326 5 Bee & 
32. 5 Bee 5 


Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 51000 § S1000 


3. United States (cont'd) 


1946 736 O2Se 536 CPG} 17h, Seen 3260 
1947 1,283 ozs. GLa e. 73 306 32a Boe 
1948 L190 ozs. 128 0.87 118 PIAS 21s0 
19h9 Sh2 OZSe 636 0.76 hess Zee PIS 
1950 1,295 ozs. 92 0.73 259 2705 Zhe) 
19 41: 1,98l,o0zs.—= 1,238 0.62 3L0 2le5 Zia 
1952 bier et tery ey! O49 1483 PHS) hee 
1953 BLL INoser 1,796 Belt LOL, Lied 2ieo 
195h 29h Nogew 1,776 6.03 489 ied 2765 
1955 B51 NOS Sey) 5-90 570 Aled Zila 
1956 281 Nos 1,729 9. 6.15 176 2765 Den 
Lo oe 245 Now= 1,589 epyhak 1,37 Aled 21a 


* Less than 500 
** Tncluded with "Clothing, artificial silk, n.o.p." 
prior to Aprit#., 1939. 
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Table 35 


Imports: Curtains of woven synthetic textile fibre 


Tariff Item 567a (sece 3390) 


Year Quantity Value 
1000 ozs. $1000 


1939°* 914 69 
1943 96 13 
19h5 * ** 
1946 689 190 
1947 AWS Ei 25h, 
1948 1,568 295 
1949 1,823 311 
1950 321 L97 
1951 Pai is 496 
BS bey 6,579 947 
1953 8,134 1,156 
1954 9,195 ele 
1955 7,581 1,196 
1956 7534 1,328 
1957 6,978 1,216 
9 Months 

1956 Sy au son 
1957 5,595 Fo 
1958 DPD) 927 


Unit Duty 


Value Collected 
$/OZe $!000 
le Total 

0.08 19 
0.13 ZF 
00.43 ‘i 
0.28 89 
0.19 90 
0.19 58 
O.85 116 
0.18 12h, 
Os l4 251. 
Oody call 
Cos 328 
0.16 326 
0.18 363 
Sotlar 333 
0.18 Ne ae 
Os7 Ne Ge 
0.17 Ne ae 


2. United Kingdom 


fey SL8 63 
1943 oh 13 
ny) AS ~ - 
1946 20 P 
doe / 1,66 92 
1948 1,258 239 
oa 95 75 
1950 1,615 216 
1951 89k, big th 
oe Sale 94, 
1953 590 ad 
Oe 360 48 
55 245 35 
1956 ¥73 26 
juste! 130 17 


LU, 
42 
Be 
39 
0.15 2h, 
ade. 
Uy, 
9g 
6 
3 
3 
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Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiabie 
Value Value 
2705 2715 
200 6352. 
h1.2 kA,2 
6.7 Ale? 
350k 5506 
19.5 19.8 
2202 2202 
2304 230k 
2haw 2520 
26.6 2626 
26.9 2669 
Ziew a Pe 
27e2 Zien 
2763 2765 
2lek 27ek 
Nee The Be 
Neds Ne Ge 
Tie Ae Ne Ge 
Pea: 2205 
Vel 18.0 
ioe) 18,0 
18.0 18.0 
18.0 18.0 
18.0 18.0 
18.0 18.0 
18.0 18.0 
GeO Ig s0 
18.0 18.0 
18.0 18.0 


Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 ozs. $!000 5/OZe #1000 


30 United States 


1939 66 6 0.09 5 8367 8367 
191,3 3 * 0.15 = blot 61.1 
1945 * eID a ha ped Ni.2 
1946 669 186 0.25 89 L7e7 L7e7 
1947 850 157 0.19 ag 55-8 55.8 
1948 306 56 0.18 15 oad Fs 27's 
1949 829 136 0.16 37 2765 2765 
1950 1,706 282 Oea7 78 2746 2706 
1951 1,880 365 0.19 100 Pies 2765 
1952 5,991 850 0.14 234, 275 2765 
1953 faepele te 1,077 0. 296 2705 2705 
1954 8,836 T5163 0.13 320 2745 2765 
1955 7,335 1,163 0.16 320 2765 2765 
1956 7,142 1,302 0.18 358 2165 75 
1957 6,847 1,199 0.18 330 2165 2te5 


* Less than 500 
** From April 1, 1939 
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Year 


Be 
sh Bh 
1943 
1945 
19446 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
HS Hoel 
diy oP 
Le 
1954 
1955 
1956 
Ab Bey 


9 Months 
1956 
iar keage 
1958 


pail 
1939 
1943 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1 ye, 6, 
pet 
L752 
1953 
1954 
ib ey. 
1956 
de 


1937 
1939 
1943 


Table 36 


Imports: Handkerchiefs, synthetic textile fibre 
Tariff Item 567a (sece 3391) 


uantit 
'O0O O2Se 


Rw DW WwW 


Ww O 


Unit Duty 
Value Value Collected 


£1000 S/oze 51000 
iLotas 


0.18 
0.20 
0. Sil! 
0059 
0.93 


UuUawb bBASRwow 
Oo 
e 
~“ 
— 


.o) 
® 
Wr 
wn 
= nD oO 
Y6Erepernpwndi0h ak 


° (e}s} Nhe Ae 
ple le de 
pe Ne ae 


2. United Kingdom 


iN 
S 
° 
13) 
en 
¥* 1 


Ho ie ean eeate pate nd to 
O 
e 
I 
~J 


© 

® 

we) 

Si 
eee Meta se Ks tly J 


Hoe 
Oo 
2 
oO 
jee’ 
* 1 
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Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
30-4 3004 
3he2 3h 
Blips 3947 
19.1 3663 
3204 3568 
Silly 3669 
21-0 Ale 
248 24.8 
Zhe 5 2he5d 
Zoe PLP 5: 
9505 9505 
Bee B2.2 
27e1 2lel 
2763 PASE! 
21e3 Zlee 
2105 Ze 
Ne Ge Nhe de 
Ne de Ne de 
Nhe Ge Ne Ge 
eee0 ea 
2225 PPPS 
lieys: ie 
Dairy 18.0 
18.0 18.0 
18.0 18.0 
dash) 18.0 
18.0 18.0 
18.0 Lae 
18.0 18.0 
18.0 18.0 
ee 18.0 
eye ble 
81.0 81.0 
84.8 84.8 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
'O0O ozs. 1000 %/OZ6e a "OOO 


36 Japan (cont'd) 


1945 - - - = = zs 
1946 - ~ ~ “ - - 
1947 - - - - = - 
1948 ~ - - - ~ - 
1949 - - - - a = 
1950 a = 0.13 * 104.5 104.5 
1951 at it 0. 36 * 69.5 69.5 
1952 39 2 0.06 4 170.8 17036 
1953 h * 0.07 * A762 147.2 
1954 237 15 0.05 4, Ass 2725 
1955 660 gD 0.05 9 2765 2925 
1956 L407 26 0.06 i ZleD Zeb 
1957 160 Wy 0.09 h 2765 2725 
4. Azores and Madeira 
1937 - - - - - - 
1939 - - - - - - 
1943 am at 0.55 = Boe 30 aa 
1945 6 6 0.96 2 36.2 36.2 
1946 63 fal Lats) ae sree By CD, 
1947 2k 2h, 1.00 9 36.0 36.0 
1948 4 2 0.43 a PAIS) 275 
1949 Ls i 0.45 2 Zien Ale 
1950 ~ - - - - ~ 
1951 5 5 1.05 i 27.5 2765 
1952-57 - - - - = - 
2e_ Switzerland 
1937 - - ~ - - - 
1939 2 * 0.26 * 48.9 48.9 
1943 - - - - = - 
1945 1,2 40 0.94 ly 36.3 36.3 
1946 155 155 1.00 56 36.0 3620 
194,7 43 BW, 0. 86 1, 36.7 300: 
1948 1 7 0.39 a Zak 27h 
1949 a 1 0.89 a 2765 vg BE 
1950 * * 0.52 4 2765 2725 
1951 - ~ ~ - - - 
1952 = = = = 2 = 
1953 ~ - - - ~ - 
195k, a 0.41 - PY Qs 
1955 5 5 1.00 id 27a5 2765 
1956 7, 5 0.70 a 25.3 2523 
Rebs 8 fi 0.87 x ele 2165 


* Less than 500 
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Table 37 


Imports: Synthetic textile fibre manufactures, NeOsPpe 


Tariff Item 567a (sete 3392) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 ozs. $000 5 /Oz- @ ' O00 

1. Total 
LOSSY 605 85 O14 a 3328 33.8 
1939 966 127 0.13 68 boat 5307 
1943 182 33 0.18 2 723 4126 
1945 712 194 0.27 68 3500 46.8 
194.6 1,620 517 0.32 204, 390k Lhed 
1947 2544,0 669 0.27 241. 3620 1,506 
1948 2,168 189 0.23 110 2205 2301 
1949 Zyl 15h Os2l Te 2hed Zhe 5 
1950 2,601 182 OPS) 122 rape S: 2 bae 
1951 4,568 S2k, 0.18 215 26.0 26.0 
1952 7,836 1,406 0.18 36k, 2509 2509 
1953 U,, 142 2503/ O14 542 26.6 26.6 
1954 py etcale: 2,308 ons 614 26.6 26.6 
vee 28,682 35105 O11 856 2669 26.9 
1956 ter L L367 O11 a ee 26.8 26.8 
1957 56,920 5,469 0.10 copy fy Me 26.9 2609 
9 Months 
1956 Zigeot 2,987 0.11 Meee Weae Ns Ge 
1957 41,638 35973 0.10 Ne de Rede Ne ae 
1958 43,852 L266 0.10 Ne ae Ne ae Ne Be 


1937 455 56 9 ies 84 - 2266 2256 
1939 287 32 O21. 7 2354 23.4 
1943 169 28 0.16 - ~ ~ 
1945 ae 49 0.23 - - ved 
1946 267 64 Cee - - ~ 
1947 805 W412 os = a = 
1948 hn GU pe Fie Oba? 1.0 L720 18.0 
1949 855 173 0.20 31 ae1 18.1 
1950 898 131 0.15 2h 18.1 oe 
1951 212 155 g543 28 18.0 18.0 
1952 530 2hh, 0.16 bby 18.0 18.0 
1953 2,140 238 Q220 13 18.0 18.0 
1954 2,084 212 0.10 38 18.0 18.0 
1955 2,245 211 0.09 38 18.0 18.0 
1956 3,409 309 0.09 56 18.0 18.0 
1957 35855 353 0.09 64, 18.0 18.0 
3. United States 
1937 82 ay 0.25 = 50.0 50.0 
1939 615 88 O14, ie 63.1 6331 
1943 13 6 0.45 2 41.6 his6 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 


'000 ozs. $ "O00 3/Oze~ $1000 


3. United States (cont'd) 


1945 L488 L4,2 0.29 67 47.0 4720 
1946 1,318 44,0 0.33 198 1450 450 
1947 1,552 198 0.32 Au hoe L5e7 
1948 spiral 23h 0.32 6h, 2725 2725 
1949 1,UA 254 Oe22 70 Zed atee 
1950 eye ("2 oly 0.20 8g 28.0 28.0 
1951 3,191 CSE thee 177 2709 2709 
1952 6,090 1122 0.18 309 2765 2765 
1953 10, 863 1,705 0.16 L69 2765 275 
1954 13,778 1,915 O14 526 2765 2765 
1955 21,391 2,636 Go12 725 2725 2765 
1956 30,696 3,526 ‘ope 969 Pos Zhe 
1957 43,979 L491 0.10 1,235 OTS 2725 
4. France 
1937, 3) 3 0.43 ~ 42.6 42.6 
1939 8 6) 0.34 at LL. Lhe 
1943 - - - = = = 
1945 - - ~ - - - 
1946 ae Ls gs ‘2 beeih oP 
1947 3 4 na hes zt Bers: bey 
1948 4 5 107 ak 27.5 2765 
1949 10 5 0.50 1: Ceo 2765 
1950 22 12 0.52 3 Ege 27.5 
10 bu 30 ial 0.37 3 Zio 2765 
1952 26 9 0.33 2 27.5 PAG 
1953 2h 7 0.28 2 2735 2765 
1954 146 35 0.24 10 2745 2765 
1955 263 52 0.20 U, 2725 275 
1956 361 86 0.24 2h, 27.5 2765 
1957 318 67 Os 19 a75 2765 
2. Germany 
37 f! ih 0.16 = eer ye! yyy. 
1939 2h 2 0.08 2 84.6 She6 
1943 - - - - - - 
1945 - - - = - -~ 
1946 - - ~ ~ - - 
AGL - - - - - - 
1948 - ~ - ~ ~ - 
1949 - ~ - - ~ - 
1950 & * < z = - 
1951 L 1 0.19 * 27h Pag ee 
1952 uf We O21 a 2700 27e0 
0255 a3 # 0.20 2 Lied 2765 
1954, 76 13 O77 4 2765 2725 
1955 61 10 0.16 3 765 aia 
1956 81 17 eeu 5 2765 Aalbes 
1957 215 37 ORL 10 2765 2765 


1621—13 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected ValuakinauQ Vaiue 
1000 ‘ozs. ~ $1000 %/OZe6 ip “OOO 

6. Italy 
Wii 5 ‘ 0.03 = 198.6 198.6 
1939 ‘a ms 0.20 * 50.0 50.0 
1943 = = = = = > 
1945 = = - = be ~ 
191,6 * * 0,59 = 61.7 61.7 
1947 1 ** 0.48 * Look Lek 
1948 1 0.2h y 27.8 2768 
1949 10 id O14 a rae 275 
1950 50 “4 (Galig) *, 2160 2706 
Js Ae oF ake Oe 3 cia 2765 
1952 119 ioe 0.09 3 Sle! 2165 
bey Pole: oo. LO 0.07 tile 27/65 PENS 
1954 662 50 0.08 Ly Pad iis Ale. 
NESS) 832 55 0.07 Aly, eat rts) ea 
1956 gop y Be’ HS 0.06 20 2765 Zle 
dis inf Zee 52 116 0.05 Sve 2765 Pad Pes 

fie Japan 
137 EL 3 0,07 = 10408 104-8 
1939 22 i 0.06 i Aa eg) Lives 
1943 = - = = = = 
1945 - ~ : - - > 
1946 - _ - - = ~ 
1947 - - - - - ~ 
1948 2 * 0.13 = 104.9 104.9 
19L9 BE! 2 0.06 3 168.3 168.3 
1950 2 * ‘ony = 91.9 91.9 
Res ik c= = - - = = 
19 52 ALS ak 0.06 aL 161.5 161.5 
T9Do pn 4 eo! 6 W43—5 14325 
195 863 34 0.04 9 2820 2820 
1955 Syd ise: 180 0.05 50 ale 2765 
1956 Site) 306 0.06 8h Pa a Ziad 
oT. 6,060 354 0.06 97 2705 Z(eo 


* Less than 500 
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Table 38 


Imports: Church vestments of any material 


Teritretoem.507b (1) .6(2) vand(3) (s.c. 3512) 


Year 


SEM 
1939 
1943 
1945 
19446 
1947 
1948 
1949 
LSPA 
AS Pay 
Ler. 
DS 
1954, 
D> 
1956 
a7 


9 Months 
1956 
LEST ff 
1958 


aot 
1939 
1943 
1945 
1946 
Ia7 
1948 
1949 
1950 
ag 51 
Lhe P 
ie Be: 
1954 
1952 
1956 
1957 


Duty 
Collected 
#1000 


lselotal 


OHO WNE PRP UI 


2e United Kingdom 


NNNNKFHRPNNEHE *¥ ¥ ¥ KP 1 
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Duty as per cent of 


Tove. Dutiable 
Value Value 
15.3 15.3 
15.4 syn 
Ley, 139 
Ze CLP ES: 
14.7 aa | 
13-9 ivsiga 
10a BLO ss) 
10e5 Giga. 
1000 he y-yall 
1a R8) IBAtw 
10,0 LOO 
10.0 10.0 
1060 TOSO 
AKG) EOE) 
10.0 16.0 
1050 Ops) 
Nee Nee 
Ne de Ne de 
Ne Be Neca 
13.20 eS re, 
eed oe 
Gee One 
6.2 Gace 
603 603 
See 6.3 
na LARS se se 
10.6 10.6 
10,2 LOse 
10.0 LO.9 
Loe Loe 
1050 10.0 
10.0 10.0 
eA) 10.0 
1050 16,0 
LO.G 1050 


Duty as per cent of 
Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Collected Value Value 


31000 $1000 
3. United States 


L937 5 = ed 15.9 
L939 L a 15.8 one 
1943 F 1 15-8 1568 
an 3 it 15a 15.8 
1946 5 i. 15.7 et 
1947 g i UB) 15.8 
1948 ly, Le Oe Nee) 
1949 ns ih 10.0 10.0 
1950 ly, a 1050 10.0 
fOSe 17 Z LOS¢ 10.0 
1952 2h, 2 10,0 10.0 
a Se. Pee rn 10.0 10.0 
1954 38 L, 10.0 10.0 
19D2 58 6 1050 10.0 
1956 70 vi MOR) 10.0 
Ney fe) 7 1020 1.6 
Le France 
aye) 21. 2 15.8 LPs 
1943 - - - ~ 
195 - - - - 
194.6 2 * ASA ae %) 
Loh] 13 24 1S ye LG 
1948 LU, i 10.0 10.0 
Lo 23 2 10.0 1060 
1950 20 2 £Oa0 10.0 
195. Pay) 5 LOS 10.0 
1952 AY 1S 10.0 10.0 
LP. 35 3 1060 10.0 
are oe 5 TOC 10.0 
1932 2 8 LO..0 10.0 
1956 103 10 10.0 10.0 
1g 3 104 1O 10.0 10.0 


* Less than 500 
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Tariff Item 558g (s.c. 3369) 


Year 


1943* 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
a AS ep 
4952 
ih 
1954 
+9 
1956 
1957 


9 Months 


1956 
lao 
1955 


1943 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
a 5A 
shepsys 
1953 
1954, 
MEW 
1956 
as a 


1943 
194.5 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


Unit 
Value Value 
% 1000 3/ Loe 
LL. Total 
8 0.48 
3,039 0.48 
1,244 O47 
1,983 0.53 
2,353 05h 
254410 0.58 
25993 O61 
35351 0.64 
aah 0.62 
Py ee Us59 
es asa 0.60 
25 uy 0.60 
3,499 0.58 
ees 0352 
af iets: 0.59 
TE ESE 0.52 
636 0.57 


Duty 
Collected 
$000 


tie 
738 
305 
481 
516 
boy 
a91 
631 
(ex 
697 
B92 
471 
662 
261 


Ne Ge 
Ne ae 
Ne Ge 


2e United States 


36 Cuba 


Re ealiteg his 
eae | Es 
iene 20547 
1,983 0.53 
Bvaes MOS SL 
an5es 0,57 
ieee!) O86 
13720 0265 
Wesly  0P61 

679 0.61 
686 0.65 
1,258 . 0662 
Teese tee 
274 0.57 
hey Me) eRe 
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12 
738 
305 
481 
516 
Dee 
367 
318 
306 
123 
Pe 
223 
22h 

53 


Table 39 


Imports: Yarns, synthetic textile fibre, for tire fabric 


Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
2he3 2he3 
2he3 ahe3 
2he5 2he 5 
2he2 he 2 
2169 219 
20.6 20.6 
1957 Er a 
18.7 ik 
eye: 1726 
Ley ys) Los 
Loee Loo 
18,45 18,5 
18.9 18.9 
ZO 2150 
Ne ae Ne de 
Ne Ge Ne ae 
Ne Ge Ne Ge 
olen 2he3 
24.3 2h3 
2he5 2he5 
2he2 2he2 
eed 21-9 
2029 2009 
19.7 19.7 
1865 lee 
1665 18a 
si Spell Genk 
17.0 17.0 
AWA? a os If 
i ty ble oy / 
ALS 1942 
15.c L508 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty POU ad. Dutiable 
Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
1000 lbs. ‘» 000 0/ LOe 2 !OOO 


eG lube COnuLa 


1950 1,862 1) 12/9 $e J0660 223 19.9 19.9 
1951 2,566 1,640 60010, 64 308 18.8 18.8 
1952 85022 ieseahey \ueryent 341 18.6 18.6 
1953 Ly Way 2,410 0.58 1,56 18.9 18.9 
1954 2,503 Ti 3a) Ue 5S ais 18.8 18.3 
1955 2,254 i waste) OST) 248 Js 19.2 
1956 3,982 2,235 BEYO. 55 1,38 19.6 19.6 
195% 1,391 965 Boel. 51 208 Piec 21.6 


* From October 1, 1943 
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Table 40 


Imports: Woven cord tire fabric of synthetic textile fibre 


Tariff Items 561c, 561d (s.c. 3489) 


Year Quantity 


1937 
227 
1943 
194.5 
1946 
1947 
1948 
19h9 
OSC 
eet 
Lye 
1h ey, 
1954 
iy Ss: 
1956 
1957 


9 Months 
1956 
i, 
1958 


SOM 
tee 
1943 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
iebee 
ve 
thy ie. 
1954, 
2 ae 
1956 
1957 


'000 lbs. 


Value 
<p 'OOO 


Unit 
Value 
ay Aber 


eon 


\O 00" = Ox Os ON Os ON 
FW FOYWNH AO! I 


SS) (Se 
@ 


1.34 
1.09 
eee 
0.84 
1. 33 


O, 80 
1.47 
0099 
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Duty 


Collected 
O00 


United States 


Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
1500 Leee 
de 1536 
2255 22.6 
20.6 20.6 
Zed Zits 
ele Zles 
LD ect Se! 
2026 20.6 
19.9 19.9 
19.0 19.1 
De] oe Veo 
Lo eo 
1360 50 
15.5 aly Ys 
1666 see 
14.8 14.8 
Ne Be Ne Ge 
Nee Ne de 
Tle Ge Nise 
15.0 Lec 
TPL) 15.0 
260 22.0 
20.6 20.6 
Ze» 2165 
AAAS 21.3 
19.7 19.7 
20.6 20.6 
19.3 19.3 
18.5 18.5 
HRY) 16.8 
11.9 1503 
ew 15.0 
1562 ies 
SSP il Det 
1428 W428 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Quantity Value Value Collected Value Value 
'O00 lbs. $1000 S/ 1b. > "O00 

3- Cuba 
1937-48 - - ~ - - - 
19h9 fi 5 Qv81 ii 19.8 19.8 
1950 L400 280 0.70 61 21.8 2ie6 
1951 692 555 0.80 Hee 20.0 20.0 
1952 Wi crak 0.78 63 19-65 Aly ss, 
1953 - - - - . ~ 
1954 - = - - - - 
1955 LOL, 69 0.66 13 Tso 18.9 
1956 1,025 678 0.66 128 18.8 18.8 
LSS - - - - - - 
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APPENDIX B 


GENERAL STATISTICAL DATA 


Tables 1, 3, 4, and 10 relate specifically 


to the Synthetic Textiles and Silk Industry 
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Table 3 
Employment and Establishments 
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NO. LOL Total Production Workers 
Year Province Plants Employees Total Male Female 
1935 Quebec 22 7» 100 OST 9 Ph LOL 25278 
Ontario ih 2,988 2,005 tel, B50, 915355 
CANADA 33 10,088 OP Siva D sola 3e003 
1939 Quebec 19 5,681 spicy oy fsyae | Mey eoah 
Ontario 7 2,540 Py syle \ ME eusy ee 
CANADA 26 Seek TeOSInee fal 082,054 
1946 Ontario af, 9,105 8,03 5am 5,352 £2,065 
Ontario 8 ) 3,995 Seé7TOepwasi22 11,548 
New Brunswick 1) 
CANADA 36 13,100 ALp7O5 (EAA PR eal 
1949 Quebec 36 12,5572 105296 | T2(4 13,022 
Ontario ie Ly 429 35862 1 29522 151 360 
New Brunswick i) 
CALMADA 48 Lopeese Bee iOm 695190 oe 
1951 Quebec 35 13 ,OL6 LO SOAS eee GG5 oy tee Sh 
Ontario iE), 4,981 4,070 i 2,750 1,284 
New Brunswick le) 
ANADA 46 17,997 14,719 10,65) By sOoe 
Looe Quebec a5 mse 95009 |} 63796 P2213 
Ontario ie Beeey 35326 1, Ail] 909 
New Brunswick 1) 
CANADA Le LDS eo Wa Beis Rie gh EL a ea 
Lo 58 Quebec 36 Lees GO, 959 10, ( (aa ee OL 
Ontario 10 ) 4401 3,482 | 23537 945 
New Brunswick ae) 
CANADA. 47 14/23 129837 1 9311 _ p38 4:26 
Ly oy ~uedec ) 9,644 (O70 be ashok MeL OL 
Ontario skab=)) 
New Brunswick a) 4,018 3,088 | 2,330 758 
Alberta at) 
CANADA 46 13,662 10,184 97,765 treshi? 
1955 Quebec 33 LO S429 is Peo ee st Cem 
Ontario 12e) 
New Brunswick lea 4,979 3,839. 12,910 929 
Alberta 2 )) 
CANADA 48 15,408 ators Riser se See yey i 
1956 Quebec B2 10,178 0,508) 75,009 8 gea9 
Ontario 12) 
New Brunswick le 5,516 ie)0) as, S07, 903 
Alberta 2) 
CANADA 7 15,694 El e718 Gan 9915 o 2,742 
spews Quebec 29 10,057 fia GRlOy ! ACE YT aly tis 
Ontario 13 2 5,194 36915 te 3,189 726 
Alberta 2%) 
CANADA LA Led 113225 45,720, 2,499 
Sources Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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APPENDIX C 


Synthetic Textiles and Silk Industry: Employment by Localities 


Explanatory Notes 
Regional Employment 


A. Population: 


1. City or Town: 1956 Census. 
2. Unemployment Insurance Area: estimates made by Unemployment 
Insurance Commission (U.1.C.) based on 1956 Census. 


B. Estimated Labour Force in U.I.C. Area: Estimates made by the 
Department of Labour, based on 1956 Census of population to which 
1951 participation rates (obtained from the Census of that year), 
have been applied. These estimates were made on the assumption 
that participation rates have not changed substantially since 
1951. Adjustments were made for areas where immigration of adults 
was heavy after 1951. 


C. Employment: 


1954 and 1955: Number of employees on payroll at the end of 
the period. 


From 1956 onward: Largest number of employees on payroll during 
the period. 


Source: Semi-annual reports of National Employment local offices. 


vi 


MILLTOWN, NB. 


A. Population: 


1. Milltown ~ SS Fes) 
2. U.I.C. Area (St. Stephen) - 27,600 
B. Estimated Labour Force in U.1.C. Area - 10,300 
C. Employment: 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958% 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Septe-Feb,. 570 307 493 437 =D 
March-Aug. 415 427 51D hk - 
2. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Septe-Feb,. uly Pia oll psged® heey | gta We Hata pee Wart mma Bae fey h 
March—Aug « Oa ene ee ume esa - 


EPlant closed in Sevtember 1957. 
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DRUMMONDV ILLS ue. 


Ae Population: 
ak Drummondville 
2, UseleCe Area 


Er Estimated Labour Force in U.LeC. Area 


C. Employment: 1954 i ye) 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Septe—Febe 2,645 2,849 
March-Auge 2,687 2,838 
Fi at Manufacturing in UeleC. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. Sires 5 056 
March-Auge 5,621 69357 


COWANSVILLE, Quee 


Ae Population: 
ILA Gowansville 
O. Velace aihee (Farnham) 


Be Estimated Labour Force in U.1l.C. Area 


Cc. Employment: 195 1952 
I. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 987 98h 
March-Aug « 980 974 
Pips, «heal Manufacturing in UeleC. Area: 
Sept»-Feb. 3,162 3,444 
March—-Aug e a SLA 3,394 
GRANBY, Qué. 


Ae Population: 
1. Granby 
2, UplC. Area 


Be Estimated Labour Force in Uel.C. Area 


C. Employment: 1954 1955 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept .-Febe 649 320 
March~Aug. 280 3h7 
Oe ALL Manufacturing in U.1.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. Ge ae byeoo 
March-Aug e Gru 6,668 
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~ 26,284 
~ GiyRl 
= aes ee 
1956 1957 
2,923 2,688 
2,926 2,62 
5,319 6,447 
5,518 6, 416 
oe Ds 2h2 
33, 400 
ene] 2, COU 
1956 1957 
1,028 1,046 
1,017 1,046 
3,789 3,906 
srieya! 3,990 
im AAO 
be 5k; 980 
= * 20,500 
1956 Lt 
462 437 
505 45 
{iste e laeias 
7,309 7,376 


1958 
2,616 
2,463 


6,214 
55,972 


1958 
428 
Lil 


7,166 
(Leelee 


Ae 


A. 


B. 


C. 


A. 


Ce 


JOLIETTE, Que, 


Population: 
1. Joliette 


2. U.1.C. Area 


Estimated Labour Force in U.1.C. Area 


Employment: ibe byh ID 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 81 be 
March-Auge 82 81 
2- All Manufacturing in U,1.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. 5, 7>CemmoOsL LS 
March-Aug. 6, 52ene051,50 


LOUISEVILLE, Que, 


Population: 
1. Louiseville 


ce Usa sc Area 


Bstimated Labour Force in U.I,C. Area 


Employment : OLE 1955 
le Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb, oe. rhe) 
March-Aug. 9976 1,017 


2e All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb,. is LO2 Sas 3) 
March-Aug. 168605 1,793 


MAGOG, Que. 


Population: 
1. Magog 
CeudalsUsmnrea 


Estimated Labour Force in U.I.C. Area 


Employment : 195i 1955 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 2h L0 
March-Aug. 26 Ad 
2. All Manufacturing in U.1.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. Cy iaee 5s SOU 
March-Aug. Papa ly 2,480 


2L9 


- 16,940 
- 90,200 
~ 33,400 
1956 vey 
§3 1 
82 87 
6,844 6,591 
6,835 6,610 
coe ACM 
- 24,600 
=e, COO 
1956 sey: 
1,048 273 
1, O44 969 
2,092 2,230 
PEGS) PARAS 8) 
Ff NER Ae 
Ee PERSE 
Be 100 
1956 LoD 
52 63 
56 63 
Po) Py -1) 
Pps GLY PIS Pd | 


1958 
57 
56 


EO2k 
PPS i a 


Ae 


Ae 


Be 


C. 


he 


B, 


Ce 


MONTMAGNY, Que. 


Population: 
1. Montmagny 


2. Ul teCeaéarea 


Estimated Labour Force in U.1.C. Area 


Employment: 1954 Ivey. 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 498 525 
March-Aug. 198 508 
2. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb, AS Sie 1,878 
March—Aug. Isc 2,075 


MONTREAL, Que. 


Population: 
1, Montreal 


2. Uel.C. Area 


Estimated Labour Force in U.I.C. Area 


Employment: Li BYE 1932 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.e-Feb. 102 100 
March-Auge oe 102 
2e All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Sept .—Feb. 230,666 217,084 
March-Aug. 225, 0(Umeeecs els 


6,405 


=  GRRLOO 


3 8168400 


1956 


Day 
sto 


2,349 
2,939 


= oe 


1957 


462 
320 


2,527 
2, 246 


y 109,439 


- 1,68,965 


1956 


119 
160 


229 5437 
234,822 


ST. GEORGES OUBST, Que. 


Population: 
1. St. Georges ouest 


2. U.1.C. Area (St. Georges est) 


Estimated Labour Force in U.I.C. Area 


Employment: 1954 50 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept .-Feb. 144 257 
March-Aug. Vif gai 228 
2. All Manufacturing in U.1.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. eee 25153 
March-Aug. 2,488 2p ore 
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- 6 


70L., 300 
1927 
186 
190 


238 ,003 
245,016 


3,643 
D 9300 


= 22,700 


1956 
303 
300 


2, 80k, 
3, 200 


1957 
310 
305 


25.917 
3,116 


1958 
320 
337 


Pag. lst 
2,098 


1958 
138 
170 


238,996 


Ne&e 


1958 
299 
260 


2,971 
3,039 


C. 


C. 


Ae 


Be 


C. 


ST. HYACINTHE, Que. 


Population: 
1. St. Hyacinthe 


2 U.1.C. Area 


Estimated Labour Force in U.1I.C. Area 


Employment: Ab Aho 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb,. 287 187 
March-Aug.e 184 205 
2. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. 5,888 5,697 
March-Aug. 6, 203 6,495 


OT. JEAN, Que. 


Population: 
TeSt Mean 


2. Iberville fu 
3. Ste. Angele de Monnoir ~ 
4e U.-1.C. Area - 


Estimated Labour Force in U.1.C. Area 


Employment : 1954 IR) 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. SU ME 395 
March-Aug. 34,6 345 
2. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Sept.—-Feb. 6,299 6,174 
March-Aug. 6,765 ise ou 


OTE. ROSH, Que. 


Population: 
Lote. sn Ose 
2, U.1.C. Area (Ste. Therese) 


Estimated Labour Force in U.1.C. Area 


Bmployment : 1954 L955 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 15 47 
March-Aug. 47 one 
2. All Manufacturing in U.1I.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb, PN rk RS Paya tae 
March-Aug. 2,365 Pape ips! 
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= ogee 
7h 426 


Bg OO 300 


1956 1957 


208 196 
186 194 


6,832 6,940 
6,885 7,325 


2h, 367 
6,270 
reek 
99 5 900 
- 25,000 
1956 195% 
452 415 
378 417 
7 Thk 6,567 
ig072 8,876 
= 55378 
~ 39,700 
B25 200 
1956 = 1957 
ay) a4 
23 a4 


apg ks b ictanlie Ay gS 
2,659 2,642 


1958 


190 


1958 
419 
488 


et eb) 
8,702 


GRAND ' MERE, Que. 
A. Population: 


1. Grand'mere 
2. Shawinigan Falls 
36 UeI.C. Area (Shawinigan Falls) 


B, Estimated Labour Force in U.I.C. Area 
C. Employment: 1954 1952 
le Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept omFeb, 41 84 
March~Aug. 54 76 
2. All Manufacturing in U.I.C, Area: 
Sept.-Feb, 1208 S557 
March-Aug, 8,474 9,358 


®P) ant closed in spring 1957. 


SHERBROOKE, Que, 
A. Population: 


1. Sherbrooke 
2- Coaticook 
3. Richmond 

4. U.I.C. Area 


B. Estimated Labour Force: ine. |. Gealres 


Ce Employment: 1954 E955 
1. Synthetic Textilesk 

Sept.-Feb, 1 2iiaA 12248 

March-Aug, aloe Ge T3353 


2e All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb, 12,938 13,869 
March-Aug. pew PIG 570 


93922 
10,346 10,242 


- 58,668 
~ 6,492 
= 3,849 
- 141,758 


1956 


Lihe 
oul 


1957 
ane 
1,288 


15,100 
iy HEP 


LGro1o 
11,780 


®Including employment in Sherbrooke, Coaticook and Richmond. 


SOREL, Que. 


AS Population: 
1. Sorel 


2e U.1I.C, Area 


B, Estimated Labour Morce inalel.c. Anes 
G; Employment : 1954 DD 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb, 415 429 
March-Aug. he: 506 


2. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 


Sept.-Feb, Apa eels 
March-Aug. 6,563 55938 
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a 16,476 

= 293100 

rl 201 
1956 1957 
938 483 
523 580 
6,180 6,176 
6,144 6,633 


1958 
12210 
1, 230 


13,848 
14,947 


1958 


990 
510 


6,286 
99990 


Ae 


Ae 


C. 


ORS TOWN, Ques 


Population: 
1. Ormstown 
2. U.I.C. Area’ (Valleyfield) 


Estimated Labour Force in U.1.C. Area 


Bmployment: BDA DD 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 59 73 
March-Auge wreak 185 
2. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. LAE Pe 4,103 
larch-aug. 4,019 4,452 


PLESSISVILLE, Que, 


Population: 
1. Plessisville 
2. UslsG. Rreah(Victoriaville) 


Estimated Labour Force in U.1I,C. Area 


Employment: 1954 Ney 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. - ay 
March-Aug. 19 63 
Ze All Manufacturing in WsdeG. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. 4,488 4,618 
March-Aug. 4917 bviet el: 


CORNWALL, Ont, 
Population: 
1. Cornwall 
2. ULC. Area 


Estimated Labour Force in U.I.C. Area 


Kmployment : LoD ls Ne) 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept .-Feb. LOH, eed 
March-Auge 1,597 2,260 
2e All Manufacturing in U.I1.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. 6,410 (E-ahes 
March-Aug. 6,589 7,304 
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7" 1,347 

~ 53,206 

- 18,600 
1956 ay 
212 164 
202 3 
foie eeu, 02k 


4453 4,653 


40,000 (est.) 
84,918 


29, 800 
1956 1957 
2,419 2,426 
2,446 25342 


790 2uetesease 
8,384 7,837 


1958 


203 
201 


4,679 
L,, 230 


1258 


89 
100 


6,097 


Nee 


Ae 


Ae 


B, 


C. 


Ae 


Be 


Ce 


GaLT, Ont. 
Population: 
1 Gale 
2. UsdeCeenres: 


Estimated Labour Force in U.1.C. Area 


Employment: 1954 f00D 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb, may 160 
March-Auge 143 i189 
2. All Manufacturing in Usi.C..Area: 
Sept.-Feb. 10,009 9,696 
March-Aug. 9,881 10,480 


GUELPH, Ont. 


Population: 
1. Guelph 


Ze VAR EAC Area 


Estimated Labour Force in U.I.C. Area 


Employment : ni By PY 
le Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb,. 156 173 
March-Aug. lege, 213 


2 All Manufacturing in U.1I.C. Areas 
March-Aug. 8,194 8,386 


KINGSTON, Ont. 


Population: 
1. Kingston 


2. ltillhaven 
3. UsleGe ares 


Estimated Labour Force in U.I.C. Area 


Employment s 1954 ie be, 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept .—lebe 909 1,202 
March-Aug. 1,024 1,520 


2. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. 5Geo2 6,100 
March=Aug. 5469 6,611 
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a Peers 
- 41,168 
#» 18,400 
1956 1957 
239 309 
24,0 277 
11,469 12,449 
11,994 12,830 
- 33,860 
aml V68s917 
=o"! 276600 
1956 1957 
222 246 
24,0 249 
8,797 9,485 
D sade oyo02 
- 48,618 
= 196 
ne 69, 300 
- 31,900 
1956 1957 
1,623 1,806 
1,744 2,128 
6,924 7,058 
6,994 . 7187 


1258 


326 
392 


12,451 
11,620 


1958 


ep wll 
pp pre. 


7,042 
6,746 


MIDLAND, Ont, 


A. Population: 
1. Midland - 8,250 
ede {a hr Ral 97 Area ae 22,000 
B. Estimated Labour Force in U.1.C. Area - 7, 200 
C. Employment: teil 1955 1956 157 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. AL 49 7h oD 
March-Aug. 20 80 73 76 
2. All Manvfacturing in U,1.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. 552 Ly 337 Poa. OLD 
March=-Aug. Iba kets) ahaplaks iocs i begets 
MAITLAND, Ont. 
A. Population: 
1. Maitland ~ 150 
2. rrescott - 4,920 
3. U.1.C. Area (Prescott) = #9 25587 
B. Estimated Labour Force in U.1.C. Area - 7,00 
C. Zmploynent: 1958e 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 12) 
March-Auge gout 
2, AlgPilanufactiring imv.1.0. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. eser] 
March-fug. 3,040 
plant opened October 1957. 
HE Production workers only. 
PORT DALHOUSIS, Ont. 
A. Population: 
1. Fort Dalhousie ~ 3,0E7 
2. St. Catharines - 39,706 
3, U.1.C. Area (St. Catharines) = Bip, 300 
B. Estimated Labour Force in U.I.C. Area - 42,600 
C. Employment: 1955 1956 wet 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
March-Aug. 12 30 33 
2, All. Manufacturing in U.1.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. - 20,008 20,869 
March-suge eo. 2253019) 20,910 
1621—15 
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C. 


TORONTO, Ont, 


Population: 
Leloronto 


2. U.I.C. Area 


Estimated Labour Force in U.I.C. Area 


Employment : 1954, ley) 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 140 138 
March-Aug. 145 129 


2. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. 168,094 159,201 
March-Aug. 1633059 57,020 


DUNNVILLE, Ont. 


Population: 
1. Dunnville 


2. Welland 
3. U.I.C. Area (Welland) 


Estimated Labour Force in U.1.C. Area 


Kmployment ; 1k eee) 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-reb. PAN 39 
March-Auge 3h 39 
2. All Manufacturing in U.1.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. Seer & , 287 
March-Aug. siestste) om hGIAILS 


EDMONTON, Alta. 


PouLuatuon: 
1. Hdmonton 


2 ad Waals eo: 


Estimated Labour Force in U.1.C. Area 


Employment : 1958 ey) 
1. Synthetic Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 223 185 
March-Aug. 148 200 
2e £1] Manutacturing vin, U. i. C asrea: 
Sept.-Feb. LOVE *ECO3 
Herch-Aug, gy A BS TS. 


- ie 


1956 


Al 
Ee) 


159,923 
161, 543 


4 
- 16 
- 63 


- 23 


667,706 


216,700 
576,700 
1231. 


=> 
103 


164, 100 
165,910 


5776 
,405 
5091 


» 800 


1956 1957 


Tak 
lie 


11,038 
11,792 


| ae 


41 
43 


11,950 
Bes ee) 


26,002 


= 89771000 


wine HH 108) 


1956 
109 
128 


14,912 
iS yee) eat 


et 


119 
dg 


17,094 
18,892 


1958 


210 
201 


17,867 


Nede 


GENERAL STATISTICAL DATA RELATIVE TO DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION, ESTIMATED DOMESTIC MARKET AND 
EXPORTS: REGARDING FIBRES, YARNS, FABRICS 

AND MAN-MADE PRODUCTS OF OR CONTAINING 


SILK OR MAN-MADE FIBRES 
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APPENDIX D 


Table 1 


Apparent Per Capita Consumption of Textiles 


in Canada by Fibre Content, 1926-1956 
(pounds) 


Man-Made 
Year Cotton Wool Silk (Synthetic) All Textiles 
1926 U4 Sel Od Od 21.0 
1927 l6eL wel 0.5 0.6 23-20 
1928 15.8 By ay 0.5 0.8 2340 
Bee Dok ee0 O4 Ole APs 
1930 12.5 Le 03 14 18.9 
1931 10.7 3 ek 0.3 1,0 Te) 
L932 99 3e4 03 0.9 Wek 
1933 12e1 heO Oa lel 1725 
1931: 2353 hel Oe lee Le 
TS Bs 13.0 Le 0.3 eu 19 4 
1936 1368 ory Ose le 2066 
fn Si 153 an Oe2 18 22h 
£936 Re7 Led 0.2 LAL 1867 
139 Leo hed Oe2 220 eee 
1940 19.4 6.6 Oa2 2ek eGen 
1941 20.0 Geez 0.04 320 29 ek 
19h2 Lenk 6.6 0,008 29 31.9 
19L3 2009 ory) - 2el eo ek 
1944 18.1 hel = Bef 26.5 
1945 1665 hed - hel 2506 
1946 Lino Gel 0.008 3.6 Pod NS 
1947 200 6.7 0.04 4.8 Safe 
1948 7st 6.8 0,03 hee 28.7 
ToLg 16.7 bre 0.03 jek 27 ok 
1950 1709 eu 0.04 6.0 2946 
1951 hg hed 0,04 6.8 29 ek 
1952 nel 307 0.03 667 26 
tee. 14.1 oT 0.03 6.9 258 
1954 1320 Beh 0203 6.0 ee elt 
(Ob am 1520 Sef Nede 626 2505 
1956% 1526 hed Nede Det 2763 


*jorld Cotton Statistics, International Cotton Advisory Committee, 


Source: Based on Table II-2, The Canadian Primary Textiles Industry, 
Royal Commission on Canada's Economic Prospects. 
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Table 3 


Available Public Data on Staple Fibre 
Production by Types* 


(t000 lbs.) 

Domestic Viscose Domestic Acetate Domestic Nylon 
Year Deliveries Production Production 
1945 a oa 
1946 - 750 
194.7 ~ 1,500 
1948 - “5000 200 
1949 2,100 3 y500 1,000 
1950 11,700 4, 5200 1,500 
1951 10,200 4, 5600 1,750 
1952 16,000 59750 25500 
1953 13 , 800 Ly (5ORS 3 5000 
1954 18,500 3 , 600% 3 000 
1955 25 5600 Neds Nede 
1956 24 5300 eas eae 
1957 22 800 Nee ona. 


*Owing to the small number of producers of each fibre type, the 
Tariff Board is not at liberty to disclose hitherto unpublished 
statistics on output by types of fibres. Data re viscose by 
Courtaulds (Canada) Limited. Data re other types from Canadian 
Textile Journal, March 25, 1955. 


**Excludes deliveries by Canadian Chemical and Cellulose Co. Ltd. 
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Table 4 


Available Public Data on Production of Continuous Filament Yarns 
of Viscose, Acetate and Nylon* 
(Excluding Tire Yarn) 


("000 lbs.) 

Domestic Viscose Domestic Acetate Domestic Nylon 
Year = __Deliveries__ = __Froduction = = =___ Production _ 
1937 8,872 G3o25 - 
1939 8,516 6,500 a 
1943 9317 6200 1,750 
1945 B3350 8,200 1,025 
1946 9 3&2 8,900 Tee 
eet 95962 10,700 2 400 
1948 10,004 1852 (5 Z 500 
1949 10,992 15 5500 259150 
1950 13,064 17,000 3 9500 
DL 10,510 17,750 1, 4500 
1952 75755 17,750 > 94.00 
dL 7319 15 ,OO%* 6,600 
1954 7 300 12 ,600%* 5 5800 


*OQwing to the small numbers of producers of each fibre type, the 
Tariff Board is not at liberty to disclose hitherto unpublished 
statistics on output by types of fibres. 


“Data re acetate excludes deliveries of Canadian Chemical and 
Cellulose Co. Ltd. 


Source: Canadian Textile Journal, March 25, 1955. Table there 
published reduced by nylon tire yarn shipments as submitted 
by Primary Textiles Institute, 
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Table 7 


Shipments by the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry 
of Woven Fabrics of Man-Made Fibres 
'QO0O Linear Yards 


All Continuous Filament 
and Blends Conta‘ining 


All Spun Rayon and 
Blends Containing 


Year Continuous Filament* Spun Rayon Total 
1938 10 5446 3,588 14 03k, 
1939 Ly, 4810 5 148 19,958 
19440 17,602 Fiespah 25 5326 
1943 10,084 11,010 21,094 
1945 9,198 10,553 es 
1946 3,609 2,697 6,306 
1947 b 5486 3,180 7 666 
1948 go 1D h 5760 10,135 
1949 5 5503 4, 5480 9,983 
1950 4143 2 oAtt, 6,255 
1951 2,881 661 3,542 
1952 1,341 304, 1,645 
1953 55317 19 5 4396 
1954 1,48h 19 1,503 
1955 754 vel 825 
1956 1, 2h = Ty 
1957 107 531 938 


+Includes relatively small amounts of fabrics of man-made fibres of 
unspecified types 


Source: 
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Derived from information at Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Factors Used in Converting [D.B.S. Import Data, 
Reported in Various Units, 
to Linear Yards of Fabric 
(Submission by Primary Textiles Institute, December 10, 1958) 


In order to arrive at an estimated total market for silk and 
man-made fibre textiles in Canada, we have converted imports of silk 
and man-made fibre fabrics ... (as reported by D.B.S. in various units) 
to linear yards of fabric. 


Although the best trade information available has been used 
to arrive at such factors, it should be emphasized that the data do not 
provide more than an order-of-magnitude estimate. In general, however, 
the conversion factors used in the case of the large and important 
items have been chosen on a conservative basis and we believe that 
actual fabric imports in the form of products have been higher than is 
expressed in the totals shown. 


A detailed description of the conversion factor used in the 
case of each tariff item under review follows: 


Fabrics 
Class No. 3372 - Woven fabrics, synthetic, neOepe 


This is the large import item covering most classes of man- 
made fibre fabrics. A comparison of U.S. export data with Canadian 
import figures over the period indicates an average fabric weight of 
about 3 linear yards /pound. Since the war the imports of spun (heavier 
weight) fabrics have increased substantially, but in the past three 
years imports of the newer man-made fibre fabrics in the very light 
weight filament constructions have increased to an even greater extent 
which suggests that the estimate of fabric imports for the last three 
years has been on a conservative basis. 


Class No. 3461 - Silk fabrics, coated or impregnated 


Most silk fabrics of this character are oiled silk, which is a 
light weight item. The conversion estimate is four yards per pound of 
36" width material. 


Class lio. 3484 - Synthetic fabrics, coated or impregnated 


Several types of fabric are included in this item. Trade in- 
formation, however, indicates that a large percentage in the last few 
years has been upholstery fabric. It is also believed that there is an 
amount of non-woven fabrics, which has developed since 1951, all from 
the United States since this type of fabric is not under consideration 
we have made an appropriate allowance for it. The estimated volume of 
woven fabric imports from the U.S., after deductions for non-woven 
fabrics are shown in the following table. 
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Linear Yards 


Use SU Stoo) | ae | Total ee 

Total Imports Woven All Countries 

Class 3484-lbs. Fabrics Woven Fabrics 
a ODE 2 9323 5375 5000 , 000 2 9107 5585 
1956 2,081,721 1,700 , 000 CY Tage fas) 
LOSS DR S950 3a 1,500 ,000 1,870,370 
1954 1,327,588 1,000,000 ZO ORO 
1792 19306 ,647 1,000,000 Ise i Pary soll 
1952 P2075) 320 900 , 000 960 , 833 


fabrics and a conversion factor of one yard per pound for 54" material 


In general, imports are considered to be mainly of heavy 


has been taken. 
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Table 14 
Imports: 


(sic. 3303) 


ist 9 mos. 
Country of Origin 1956 1957 1958 
United Kingdom Oz. 146 2ae 194 
° 69 100 61 
United States Og. 6,272 by 02 5,465 
% AGH 1,408 1,460 
Japan OZ. 6,389 9,549 27,998 
~ 54O 683 1,768 
Hong Kong OZ. 310 921 651 
? Al 78 63 
France Oz. 138 138 104 
p 59 62 1,6 
Germany Oz. 196 42k 204 
> oi eh, 10 
Italy OZ. 165 2 425 
@ 1) 135 137 
Israel Oz. 12 164 113 
? 2 b) 48 
Other Oz. Lé 65 23 
® Bi: 1,0 31 
Total Oz. Le o7 16,986 Sey aly) 
$ 25456 2, 604 3,654 
women's and children's, woven synthetic fibre 
('000 
(s.c. 3384) 
United Kingdom NO. Bi a i 
e Ad op 33 
United States NOe 210 182 185 
° 1,250 IE Misy 1,132 
Japan No.» & i 17 
> i i 7 
Hong Kong No. be el, 4 
$ & 2 k 
Other No. 2 1 if 
° 51. 48 62 
Tove. Noe 213 186 208 
$ 1,345 Lye 13238 


eee than 500 
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Imports: Curtains of synthetic fibre 
(1000) 


(s.c. 3390) 


lst 9 mos. 
Country of Origin 1956 1957 1958 
United Kingdom Oz. shay 110 89 
$ 24 14 13 
United States OZ. 53303 55487 5205 
~ 988 964 913 
Other Oz. x IL 3 
? k 1 iT 
Total OZ. Dee 55098 Sere 
Fo V,0i2 979 927 
Imports: Handkerchiefs, synthetic fibre 
(000) 
(Cees ssa) 
United Kingdom OZ. 3) 1 2 
$ a x k 
United States OZ. 14 10 18 
~ 4 3 ti 
Japan Oz. bry, ee tel 
$ 21 13 6 
Other OZ. 8 5 fi 
? ROL eee. Pea ie Raed 
Total OZ. 374 168 148 
$ 30 20 shy 
Imports: tlanufactures, n.0.D. thetic fibres 
(o.05 93992) 
United Kingdom Oz. 1,878 3,463 3,040 
$ 194 299 220 
United States Oz. 1O7921 1. OTe BO; 61% 
$ 2,406 CRY) 3 And 
Italy Oz. 823 1,654 L726 
Pe De 65 ALS 
Japan OZ. le, 197 4430 ieee 
Ey 235 265 382 
France Oz. PEW k 153 150 
° 53 : 2 
Other OZ. 207 S52 oye 
% L9 68 68 
pe Oo OZe 2iseok 41,638 ae boe 
® Pape leYs CA ees: 4 266 


& Less than 500 
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Tariff Item 557¢ (formerly items 558h and &55) 


Synthetic staple fibres not exceeding twelve inches in 
length, not more advanced than in the form of sliver; continuous 
uncut synthetic filaments imported for converting into 


exceeding twelve inches, for use in the manufacture of 
Orerlock. sisce ls 
BoP. Lele 
1950; Mar atl Free Tak 
Tariff Item 558 
Yarns and warps wholly of thrown silk, in the 
bePe i 
1928, Feb. 17 10% a 
Tariff Item 558a 
Rovings, yarns and warps wholly of spun silk, ge 
known as schappe and bourette, not more advanced than singles 
BePe ie 
1928, Feb. 17 10% 


Tariff Item Sb 


Rovings, yarns and warps wholly of synthetic text 
or filaments, not more advanced than singles, not col 


Minister may prescribe: 


1928, Feb. 17 
1930, Sept. 17 

not less than 
1934, Apres 19 


1936, May 2 
(a) Produced from cellulose acetate 
not less than 


not less than 


(BD) Nis On Tie 
not less than 
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lasi™ 


Ton te Y | 
Mt NS ete NS LAA SA 9 


more than seven turns to the inch, under such regulation 


one! oy | 
KO¢ au! & 


to 


MeFeNe 


General 
1948, Jan. 1 (GATT) 


(a) Produced from cellulose acetate 25% 
not less than eh¢ lb. 

(bp. tos 0% 25% 
not less than euy¢ lb. 


1951, June 6 (GATT) 


(a) Produced from cellulose acetate 22% 
not less than eet lb. 
(b) NeOeDe 223% 


not less than 22¢ lb, 


Tariff Item 558d 


Rovings, yarns and warps wholly or in part of synthetic 
textile fibres or filaments, neOepe, including threads, cords or 
twist for sewing, embroidering or other purposes, not to contain silk; 
yarns of synthetic textile fibres or filaments wholly or partially 
covered with metallic strip, one pound of which shall contain not less 
than 10,000 yards; under suck regulations as the Minister may prescribe: 


BePe M.F.N. General 
1928, Feb. 17 173% 222% 25% 
1930, Sept. 17 25% 30% 35% 
not less than Pasi MMeyy Peet lle 26¢ lb. 
1936, May 2 
(a) Produced wholly from cellulose 
acetate Tap 30% 35% 
not less than 28¢ lb. 28¢ lb, 
(b) N.oeps 25% 30% 35% 
not less than 28¢ lbe 28¢ 1b. 
1948, Jan. 1 (GATT) 
(a) Produced wholly from cellulose 
acetate 25% 
not less than 2h¢ 1b. 
(b) NeOePe 25% 
not less than 2h¢ lbe 
1951, June 6 (GATT) 
(a) Produced wholly from cellulose 
acetate 224 
not less than sag lb. 
(b)uNsOsDs 225% 
not less than 2e¢ lb. 


Tariff Item 558g 


Yarns and warps, wholly of synthetic textile fibres or 
filaments, not more advanced than singles, not coloured, with not more 
than sever. turns to the inch, for use in the manufacture of woven cord 


tire fabric (expires June 30, 1960): 


BePe M.F Ne General 
1943, Oct. 1 (Introduced) Free 17% 25% 
and, per lb, _ 33¢ L¢ 
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Bere MeF eNe General 


1946, Dec. 1 173% 
and, per lb, 32¢ 
1948, Jan. 1 10% 123% 35% 
not less than 12¢ 1b. 28¢ lb. 
1952, Apr. l feos 10% 
not less than ii¢ dlls) 
1957, June 30 (GATT) 125% 
not less than 11l¢ 1b. 


Tariff Item 558i 


Continuous or uncut synthetic filaments for use in the 
manufacture of cigarette filter tips: 


eis lieF Ne General 
1955, Apr. 6 (Introduced) Free 72% 35% 
not less than 28¢ lb. 


Tariff Item 561 


Woven fabrics wholly or in part of synthetic textile fibres 
or filaments, not containing wool, not including fabrics in chief part 
by weight of silk, n.o.p.: 


B.Pe M.F.N. General 

1928, Feb. 17 175% 322% 35% 
1930, Sept. 17 27h 40% 15% 

and, per lb. 30¢ LO¢ LO¢ 
1933, June 10 _ 365% 

and, per lb, LO¢ 
1936, May 2 30% 

and, per lb. ca 
Oss Feb. 26 272% 
1948, Jan, 1 (GATT) 223% 278% 

and, per lb. - LO¢ 
1951, June 6 (GATT) 25% 

and, per lb. 30¢ 


Tariff Item 56la 
Fabrics, coated or impregnated, neoate: 
BoPs M.I.N. General 


1931, June 2 (Introduced) 
(i) Composed wholly or in part 
of silk . 273% 30% L5% 
(ii) Composed wholly or in part 
of synthetic textile fibres 


or filaments, but not con- 
taining silk 30% 10% 50% 


#Canada-France Trade Agreement rate 
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BePe MeF.Ne General 


1951, June 6 (GATT) 
(ii) Composed wholly or in part 
of synthetic textile fibres 
or filaments, but not con- 
taining silk 35% 


Tariff Item 561c (825a prior to January 1, 1955) 


Woven cord tire fabric, wholly or in chief part by weight of 
synthetic textile fibres or filaments, not to contain silk nor wool, 
for use in the manufacture of pneumatic tires, n.oep. (expires June 30, 


1960): 


BePe M.F.N. General 

1943, Oct. 1 (Introduced) Free 17% 25% 

and, per lb. 5 L¢ 
1946, Dec. 1 173% 

and, per lb. 35¢ 
1948, Jan, 1 75% 13 15% 

and, per lb. - 10 LO¢ 
1952 FAprs ek Teh 

and, per lb. Ts¢ 


Tariff Item 561d (825 prior to April 6, 1955) 


woven cord tire fabric, wholly or in chief part by weight of 
synthetic textile fibres or filaments, not to contain silk nor wool, 
coated with a rubber composition, when imported by manufacturers of 
rubber, to be incorporated by them in pneumatic tires, in their own 
factories: 


Bes M.F.Ne General 
1937, June 26 (Introduced) Free 15% 25% 
1941, April 30 17zh 25% 
and, per lb. 35¢ L¢ 
1948, Jane 1 (GATT) 15% 
and, per lb. - 


Tariff Item 567a 


Clothing, wearing apparel and articles, made from woven 
fabrics and all textile manufactures, wholly or partially manufactured, 
NeOePe, OL which the component of chief value aS synthetic textile 
fibres or filaments: 


Bels MeF.Ne General 
1926, Feb. 17 30% 35% 372% 
1930, Sept. 17 10% 50% 
1931, June 2 10% 50% 
and, per ounce 7T¢ 7¢ 
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Bers N.F.N. General 


1933, June 10 365% 
and, per ounce 7¢ 

1936, May 2 25% 314% 
and, per ounce 5¢ 

1948, Jan. 1 (GATT) 20% 272% 


*Canada—France Trade Agreement rate 
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APPENDIX F 


Nominal Roll Companies, Associations, Federations, Unions and Guilds 
Which Made Representations 


Apparel and Fashion Industry's Association, The, London, England. 
Arborite Company, Limited, The, Montreal, P.Q. 
Beacon Ribbon ills Limited, Valleyfield, P.@. 
British Columbia Lumber Manufacturers Association, Vancouver, B.C. 
British Man-Made Fibres Federation, Manchester, England. 
British Textile Agents Association of Canada, The, Montreal, P.Q. 
Canada Carbon and Ribbon Company Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Canada Hair Cloth Limited, St. Catharines, Ont, 
Canadian Association of Consumers, Ottawa, Ont. 
Canadian Clothing Manufacturers Association of Quebec, Montreal, P.Q. 
Canadian Coated Fabrics Industry 
Allied Rubber Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 
Bemis Associates of Canada Ltd., Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
Canadian General Tower Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Canadian Resins & Chemicals Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Daly & Morin Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Granby Hlastic & Textiles Ltd., liontreal, P.Q. 
Monsanto Oakville Ltd., Oakville, Ont. 
service Backing & Coating Corp.e, Montreal, P.Q. 
Stedfast Rubber Co. Ltd., Granby, P.Q. 
Chemstrand Limited, London, England. 
Commonwealth Curtain Company, The, Montreal, P.Q. 
Consolidated Red Cedar Shingle Association of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Corsetry Manufacturers! Association, The, London, England. 
Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, Cornwall, Ont. 
Dress Manufacturers Guild of Toronto Inc., Toronto, Ont. 
Eimco Process of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Esmond tills Limited, Granby, P.Q. 
Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G., Leverkusen, Germany. 
Federation du Textile, Granby, P.Q. 
Industrias Consolidadas de Matanzas, S.A., Havana, Cuba. 
Infants' and Children's Wear Manufacturers' Association, Montreal,P.Q. 
irish Export Production Board, Dublin, Eire. 
Italian Association of Weavers of Artificial Fibres, Milano, Italy. 
Italian Silk Textile Industry Association, Como, Italy. 
Italviscosa, S.P.A., Milan, Italy. 
Japan Silk and Synthetic Textiles Exporters Association, Osaka, Japan. 
Japan Textile Products Exporters Association, Osaka, Japan. 
Lingerie & Underwear Manufacturers! Association, Montreal, P.Q. 
Men's Clothing Manufacturers Association of Ontario, Toronto, Ont. 
Men's Tie Foundation, Toronto, Ont. 
Montreal Dress Manufacturers' Guild, Montreal, P.Q. 
National Wool Textile Executive, Export Group, Bradford, England. 
Plywood Manufacturers Association of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
Porritts & Spencer (Canada) Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Primary Textiles Institute, Montreal, P.Q. 
Rubber Association of Canada, The, Toronto, Ont. 
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Schiffli Embroidery Manufacturers' Association of Canada, The, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Shirt, Collar and Tie Manufacturers! Federation, London, England. 
Silk and Rayon Institute, Montreal, P.Q. 
Silk and Rayon Users' Association Incorporated, The, London, England. 
Slingsby Manufacturing Company, Limited, Brantford, Ont. 
Stetson, John B., Company (Canada) Limited, Brockville, Ont. 
syndicat Francais Des Textiles Artificiels, Paris, France. 
Taylor, Tam, CossLltd., Toronto;.Ont. 
Textile Technical Federation of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 
Textile Workers Union of America, CLC, AFL-CIO, Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto Quilting and Embroidery Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Umbrella Manufacturers 
Atlas Umbrella Company, Toronto, Ont. 
Brophey, WeA., Coe Limited, The, Montreal, P.Q. 
Igra Umbrella Company, liontreal, P.Q. 
Mount Royal Umbrella Manufacturing Co., Montreal, P.Q. 
National Rain Products, Toronto, Ont. 
National Umbrella Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Telesco Manufacturing Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
Vancouver Umbrella Company, Vancouver, B.C. 
Zellwolle-Lenzing A.G., Lenzing, Austria. 
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